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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


While the Old World has been using its 
navies for peace manceuvres and interna- 
tional picnicking, in the New World war 
has been going on in grim earnest. Late in August 
the Congressionalists of Chili seem to have decided 
that the hour had come for a decisive dash on Val- 
paraiso, the chief port and stronghold of the Dictator 
Balmaceda. The arrival of the two ironclad cruisers 
expected from Europe would have enabled the Dic- 
tator to contend on more even terms with the Con- 
gressionalists, upon the element where they had all 
along been supreme. An attempt was therefore 
made to force a decisive battle before the ships ar- 
rived. Valparaiso, defended by heavily armed forts, 
was invulnerable against direct naval attack. The 
Congressionalists landed every available fighting 
man at their disposal at Concon, about ten miles 
north of Valparaiso, on the 21st of August. They 
were attacked by the Dictator on the 22d. There 
was fierce fighting, 20,000 men being engaged on 
each side. The Dictator had the worst of it. He 
was dislodged from his position, and driven back- 
ward upon the city. Then he rallied his shattered 
forces under cover of the fire of his forts, and made 
a last stand at Placillo,on the 28th. The carnage is 
said to have been frightful. Both his generals were 
killed. Very little quarter was asked, or granted. 
The combatants fought with cold steel, face to face, 
and three thousand were said to have fallen. Bal- 
maceda’s last public act was to send a telegram to 
Europe, saying that he had gained a complete vic- 
tory, the whole of the Congressional forces having 
surrendered to escape utter annihilation. Hardly 
had the telegram been printed in the newspapers 
before the final blow was delivered which shattered 
his cause into irretrievable ruin. The Méannlicher 
magazine rifle, like the Chassepot on a famous oc- 
casion, did wonders. Balmaceda’s troops fled into 
the city, which was at once handed over to the for- 
eign admirals in the harbor, who in turn handed 
it over to the conquerors. Santiago soon after capit- 
ulated, and Balmaceda, a hopeless fugitive, was 


The End of 
the War 
in Chili. 


believed to have endeavored to cross the Andes in 
mid-winter. If taken, he would probably have been 
shot. Very possibly he deserved to be hanged. Thus, 
at least, ends the civil war in Chili. By some 
miracle, the foreign warships escaped being involved 
in the fighting, although on one occasion the cap- 
tain of the Warspite is reputed to have threatened 
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to bombard Valparaiso to punish a shot fired at one 
of his boats. 1t has since been reported, with ap- 
parent authenticity, that Balmaceda made his 
escape on board the United States vessel San 
Francisco, through the kind offices of: Admiral 
Brown. No violation of neutrality is involved in 
giving asylum to political refugees; and Balma- 
ceda’s escape from the mob is doubtless gratifying 
to the Junta. 








_ It is not worth while to attempt to pass 
The Merits final judgment upon the merits of the 


of the Case. ane =f ¥ 
Chilian controversy. Neither side was 


acting under forms of law. The President was near- 
ing the end of his term, and the Chilian people could, 
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it has been urged, have elected a new government op- 
posed to his policy, if they had chosen tode so. That 
the disaffected Congressionalists were really justified 
in forcing a civil war that has almost impoverished 
their country, is yet tobe proved. Nor is it so clearly 
evident as the American newspapers assume, that 
the masses of the people were in sympathy with the 
revolt. That the opposition drove Balmaceda to the 
most high-handed and unconstitutional proceedings 
is perfectly obvious; but constitutions are made for 
times of peace. The Congressionalists included most 
of the aristocratic class, and, in judging of the news 
that has been published, it must be borne in mind 
that they have been eminently successful in coloring 
despatches, operating a literary bureau, and giving 
the world their version of the case. It should not 
be forgotten that the old-time government of Chili 
has been an oligarchy, and that Balmaceda is the 
man who delivered “the masses ” from the oppressive 
rule of “the classes.” His reforms in the early 
years of his administration were of the most sweep- 
ing and salutary character. For his later tyranny 
we have no wish to apologize. It is enough to say 
that there will be plenty of time in the future to 
heap extravagant praise upon the successful party 
when it is clearly shown that they had sufficient cause 
for plunging their country into a desperate and 
destructive war. 
The United Le comments of a large portion of the 
States American press have shown a wrong- 
and Chill. }eadedness and a perversity that again 
fully justify the European criticism that American 
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newspapers can always be relied upon to attack the 
foreign policy of their own government. Many of 
the most prominent journals of the country have, 
since the triumph of the Congressional party in Chili, 
accused the administration at Washington of par- 
tiality towards Balmaceda in interfering with the 
Itata’s bold violation of our neutrality laws, and 
of grave impropriety in declining to recognize the 
insurgents at an early stage in the war. Nota little 
loose and arrogant gossip has been afloat to the effect 
that the United States would have to account to the 
new Chilian authorities for its conduct during the 
struggle. It is bad enough for the busy emissaries 
and shrewd mercantile allies of the Junta to give 
currency to such offensive talk. But for American 
newspapers to take their tone from these emissaries 
and attack the perfectly honorable and absolutely 
impartial course their own government has pursued, 
is at once disgraceful and disgusting. Our Depart- 
ment of State has been prompt, tactful, and just in 
its entire treatment of the Chilian question. Its 
dealings were naturally with the actual government, 
so long as it held sway. It is trivial and absurd 
to pretend that Balmaceda’s was not the actual 
government until the events of the closing days 
of August completed his downfall. There were 
a score of reasons why European powers should 
have recognized the American Confederacy, for 
every single valid argument in favor of an earlier 
recognition of the Chilian insurgents. It would 
have been improper for our government to have 
permitted Balmaceda to draw upon the United States 
in any way for aid and comfort; but it would have 
been still more improper to have allowed the insur- 
gents to do so. Those who complain that our 
government has been dilatory should at least not 
overlook the fact that ours was the first of the im- 
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portant powers of the world to recognize the new 
Chilian government and establish official relations 
with it. Germany was second, following the 
United States by one day. 


It is another just ground of complaint 

against the newspapers of this country 

that they should have been so ready to 
take up the loose accusations brought by interested 
persons against our Minister to Chili, Mr. Patrick 
Egan. Mr. Egan’s appointment in the first place 
was fairly open tocriticism. There were reasons for 
thinking it unwise, although it was in no sense 
scandalous or disreputable. But it does not as yet 
clearly appear that Mr. Egan has either done any- 
thing or omitted to do anything, as our accredited 
representative at Santiago, that should make him 
subject to floods of abuse here at home, just at the 
very moment when American interests would obvi- 
ously be served by a friendly and cordial tone towards 
our own government. There will be ample time to 
call Mr. Egan to a reckoning when the first crisis 
of a governmental upheaval in Chili is past, and 
when some definite wrong-doing is responsibly al- 
leged against the American Minister. A minister’s 
position is always very difficult under such_circum- 
stances. Mr. Egan was accredited to the Balmaceda 
government, and it was his duty to maintain friendly 
relations with that government so long as it contin- 
ued to be the ruling authority in Chili. Let no real 
misconduct on Mr. Egan’s part be covered up; but 
on the other hand, let there be an end of reckless 
calumny. Even so respectable a journal as Harper's 
Weekly attacks Mr. Egan with much energy, simply 
because, as it declares, “he stands suspected ” of cer- 
tain things. It is taken for granted, seemingly, 
that Mr. Egan is guilty of everything that his worst 
maligners have ever been able to circulate about him 
in the form of “suspicions.” Is it not rather late in 
the day to rake up wholly unproven and substantially 
disproven stories adverse to Mr. Egan’s honesty as 
treasurer of the League at Dublin? 


Vindication EOF almost ten years the American hog 
of the Amer-has been a subject of grave diplomacy. 

‘can Hog ‘The Continental countries have arbitrarily 
excluded pork of American production, upon the 
pretence that it is more likely than European pork 
to be diseased with trichinze. Our government has 
long endeavored to convince Germany and France 
that these suspicions were false, and that the Ameri- 
can hog is in no sense inferior to his kind in other 
lands. In fact, it has been argued, upon apparently 
sound evidence, that American pork is less frequently 
diseased than European. But the agricultural inter- 
ests of Europe were so bitterly averse to a renewal 
of American competition in these kinds of meat 
(that we like so much better to export than to eat 
ourselyes), that foreign governments remained ob- 
durate. The last Congress, however, hit upon an 
etticacious mode of retaliation. The President was 
authorized at his discretion to suspend the importa- 
tion of any unwholesome foods, drugs, or adulterated 


beverages ; and at the same time a system of inspec- 
tion was adopted, to be applied to all exports of 
American meat. European governments were invited 
to examine into the scientific thoroughness of this 
inspection, and accordingly to rescind their hostile 
prohibitions. Concurrently they were given to un- 
derstand that if their arbitrary discrimination 
against this country’s products were continued, the 
President would doubtless find grounds for ordering 
the exclusion from America of various European 
products. Germany has now absolutely ‘rescinded 
her measures against American pork, and France 
will not delay much longer. Ministers William 
Walter Phelps and Whitelaw Reid have labored for 
this end with much assiduity. The commercial 
object at stake is very considerable. 
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Much comment has been aroused by Mr. 
Bishop’s very remarkable exposition, in 
the American REVIEW OF REVIEWS fox last 
month, of the strategic importance of the Sandwich 
Islands. Since the publication of that article the 
Prince Consort, John O. Dominis, has died, and 
there has been no little uneasiness in political and 
diplomatic circles at Honolulu. The necessity is 
clear for a vigorous renewal of the negotiations by 
our government for the acquisition of Pearl Har- 
bor as an American naval station. The return of 
Mr. Fred Douglass from Hayti, and the appointment 
of his successor, have called conspicuous attention 
to the history of the attempts to secure an American 
coaling and naval station in the West Indies. It 
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is not so very important whether Admiral Gherardi 
and the State Department treated Minister Douglass 
with due consideration or not. Neither is it a mat 

ter of absorbing public interest whether Mr. Doug- 
lass was effective or ineffective in connection with 
the negotiations for the Mole St. Nicholas. But it 
is of the highest consequence that our government 
should persist in its purpose to acquire a satisfactory 
harbor somewheré in these outlying islands, that 
occupy so strategic a place relatively to our Atlantic 
and Gulf seaboard and to the Nicaragua Canal. 
Patriotic Americans, regardless of party, should 
strongly support the government in this policy that 
looks to the purchase of suitable naval stations. 


American Mr. Stead, writing in the English edition 
Policyand of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, has the fol 
Trade. lowing remarks to make concerning the 
American foreign policy and the American harvests : 
“The United States of America have decided 
definitely not to allow Pearl Harbor to slip from 
their grasp. Pearl Harbor will be, in their hands, 
the Malta of the Pacific. They concluded last month 
a reciprocity treaty with Spain, which gives them 
virtual possession of Cuba for all commercial pur- 
poses. Hayti will sooner or later come under the 
Stars and Stripes. In Behring’s Sea, British and 
American gunboats are enforcing a close time for 
the seals. At any moment a joint intervention may 
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be precipitated in Chili. Every additional warship 
that floats the star-spangled banner at her peak in- 
creases the urgency of the establishment of a good 
understanding that may hereafter ripen into a good 
working and, if need be, a fighting alliance between 
the two branches of the English-speaking race in the 
Western hemisphere. The suggestion, no doubt, will 
scare the older people both in the empire and the 
republic. But nothing would excite so much enthu 
siasm among the younger men than such a practical 
mode of healing the breach that has existed since 
the days of George III. ; 

“ At present, however, the Americans are not think- 
ing of political or naval supremacy so much as of the 
commercial ascendency. which nature this year 
seems to be offering them with both hands. A 
veritable famine has smitten the quondam granary 
of Europe. Russia, confronted with absolute lack 
of bread for her teeming millions of peasants, has 
forbidden the export of rye, and turns anxiously 
westward for some substitute for her failing 
crops. Germany, deprived of her usual supply 
from Russia, looks also across the Atlantic for 
breadstuffs. Here in England, the summer has 
been unusually wet. In India, a drought, happily 
not so severe as at one time seemed probable, 
threatens to deprive millions of their scanty sub- 
sistence. America teems with plenty, and her in- 


genious sons have discovered how to make it rain to 


order by successive explosions of dynamite. Even 
without this, an unusually bountiful harvest enables 
her to offer the surplus of her fields to the other 
hemisphere. It is calculated that 150,000, 000 bushels 
of wheat will cross the Atlantic this autumn. The 
American farmer rejoices that at last he is about to 
escape from his difficulties. In this prosperity, Man- 
itoba and the Canadian Northwest will have their 
full share. But for the harvest of the New World, 
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the Old World this year would stand a great chance 
of starving.” 
The The results of the recent Canadian census 

Canadian have not only occasioned keen disap- 

Census: ointment throughout the Dominion, but 
they have also affected profoundly the political sit- 
uation. It had been supposed that the population 
of Canada was well beyond five millions. The offi- 
cial figures make it only 4,823,344. In 1881 it was 
4,324,810, and the increase of the decade is there- 
fore less than half a million. With a greater area 
than that of the United States, with vast natural 
resources, with abundance of land offered on the 
most favorable terms, with heavy expenditures, direct 
and indirect, for the encouragement of immigration, 
Canada has gained not one twenty-fifth as many 
people in the last ten years as has the neighboring 
republic. While the United States have been ear- 
nestly discussing ways to diminish the enormous 
influx of population, Canada has been spending 
money and effort to induce migrating Europeans to 
settle north of the international boundary line,— 
with the discouraging result, as now appears, that 
more people have migrated from Canada to the 
United States in the decade than have gone to Can- 
ada from all sources. An increase of 25 per cent. in 
the United States, as shown last year by Mr. Porter’s 
census, was generally criticised as being impossibly 
small, and as indicating an incomplete enumeration. 
From 30 to 35 per cent. has been the ordinary decen- 
nial gain of the United States. But Canada, with 
everything seemingly in favor of a larger rate of 
gain than any other country in the world, has grown 
only by 11.5 per cent. Even the mother country, 
England, after losing so constantly to the rest of the 
world by emigration, has for several decades shown 
a net average increase of about 14 percent. for each 
ten years. Under the circumstances Canada’s de- 
liberate and expensive attempts to secure a rapid 
growth of population must be pronounced the most 
dismal failure that history records. 

It is on record that more than 1,000,000 immi- 
grants arrived in the Dominion in the ten years now 
ended. The net gain of population by natural in- 
crease, apart from immigration, ought in Canada to 
have been nearly 3 per cent per annum, or fully 
1,200,000 in the decade. Some of the Australasian 
colonies, with attractions far more dubious than 
those that’ Canada has to offer, are growing at a rate 
about ten times as high. Instead of the 6,400,000 
people that Canada ought to have, by the most con- 
servative methods of calculation, when immigration 
and ordinary increase are computed, she can find 
only 4,800,000. What has become of the 1,600,000? 
The conclusion would seem irresistible that about 
one fourth of the population of Canada has drifted 
across the border into the United States within ten 
years. This movement has not only drawn the 
greater part of the immigrants, but has also included 
so many native-born Canadians as to amount in 
numbers to more than half the natural increase of 
the population of the country. 
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On Opposite Nothing could be more impressive, by way 
rae of contrast, than the population figures 
* of the line of commonwealths in the 
northernmost tier of the United States. Extraordi- 
nary as the statement may appear at first, it is true 
that the mere gains of a decade in this row of States 
bordering on Canada amount to more than Canada’s 
total population. The Canadian maritime provinces 
—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island—have actually lost population since the cen- 
sus of 1881, while the New England States have 
gained some 20 per cent. The great provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec have gained only about 9.5 
per cent.—barely 300,000 people in both. New York’s 
gain was about 900,000, Pennsylvania’s was nearly 
1,000,000, Ohio’s was nearly 500,000, Indiana’s was 
more than 200,000, Illinois’s 750,000, Michigan’s 450, - 
000, Wisconsin’s 370,000, Minnesota’s 520,000. Man- 
itoba has made the most rapid Canadian gain—from 
66,000 in 1881 to 154,000 in 1891. But North Da- 
kota, just across the line, which had less than 37,000 
in 1880, had attained to nearly 187,000 in 1890, while 
South Dakota had increased from 98,000 to 328,000, 
Montana from 39,000 to 132,000, Wyoming from 20, - 
000 to 60,000, Idaho from 32,000 to 84,000, and Wash- 
ington from 75,000 to 350,000. Either New York or 
Pennsylvania has considerably more people than the 
whole of Canada, while those two States, with Ohio 
and Illinois, have more than four times the Domin- 
ion’s population. 
pene More than three fifths of the Canadian 
Canadian increase has been in the cities, and nearly 
Agriculture. snother fifth has been in villages and 
towns of from 1500 to 5000 people. Canada is not 








CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Jonn Buitt.—“Why bless my soul, Miss Canada, you haven’t 


grown hardly a bit for theepast ten years! And I'll tell you 
what's the matter. It’s that f yperne you keep taking. Throw 
it away, if you don’t want to be stunted.” Toronto Grip. 
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a country of large cities or of highly developed in- 
dustries. Farming is its principal business ; and yet 
it would seem to have added almost rothing in the 
decade to its total farming population. The forty- 
seven “cities” of Canada (a population of 5000 be- 
ing requisite for this category) have grown in total 
population from 731,510 to 1,030,250,—-an average 
increase of more than 40 per cent. The forty-three 
“towns” (population from ‘3000 to 5000) have in- 
creased from 115,147 to 162,347, also a gain of more 
than 40 per cent. The eighty-ihree villages, having 
from 1500 to 3000 people each, contain an aggre- 
gate population of 175,639, which has increased, in 
ten years, 32,000, the average gain being about 22 
per cent. The cities and places having 1500 or 
more people comprised 23 per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation of Canada in 1881, while in 1891 they exceed 
30 per cent. Their average increase has been 38 per 
cent., while that of the remaining population has 
been only 3.5 per cent. That is to say, the whole 
rural population, including all villages of less than 
1500 people, has only grown from 3,334,500 in 1881 
to 8,455,000 in 1891,—and it is probable that the 
whole of this small growth is to be found in the 
villages of from 750 to 1500 people. 


Failure of 12 this past decade a continuous and 
the Nationa strikingly bold attempt has been made by 
Policy. the Canadian government, through such 
means as enormous railway subsidies, protective tar- 
iffs, and assistance to immigration, to build up Can- 
ada as an independent economic community. The 
so-called national policy has been pursued in heroic 
defiance of all the natural laws that governed the 
situation. Five millions of Canadians are scattered 
along four thousand miles of boundary line. Nearly 
all of them live within a few miles of that line. 
A nation of sixty-five millions of people is on the 
other side of the artificial barrier. The five millions 
can thrive only in such degree as they can enter 
freely into the commercial system of their own con- 
tinent. If the trade barriers were removed, men 
and capital would freely flow into the great unde- 
veloped North. So long as the barriers are main- 
tained, Canada will drive away her best blood, in- 
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stead of stimulating growth and industrial 
development. The Canadian Liberals 
have, in these census figures alone, 
a sufficient argument to secure an 
early defeat of the government 
and a new election. 



































The But apart |. 
Canadian from theevi- 
Scandals. dence that WS 

the economic and com- 

mercial policy of the 
late Sir John Macdonald 
has failed to promote Cana- 
dian development, and has 
been a hugely expensive mis- 
take, the recent painful dis- 
closures of corruption in high 
places would be enough to shift 
temporarily the balance of par- 
ties. The people of the United 
States, however, cannot afford to 
assume any lofty or disdainful 
tone in allusion to the scandals 
at Ottawa. In both countries 
there is essential honor and 
soundness in the governing 
masses; and sooner or later 
wrong-doing is exposed and 
public virtue triumphs. Canada 
has now turned on the light and 
is searching with penetrating 
vision to discover every possible 
trace of rascality. These periods 
of recrimination and _ personal 
reckoning are full of humiliation, 
but they clear the atmosphere. 


How the Old Lhe dread of fa- 
World mine does not 
Takes Life syyall the im- 
agination of men. Inthe == — : 
Old World things go on UNCLE SAM HORRIFIED AT 
much the same, in spite of THE REVELATIONS OF POLI- 
crop failures. With actual ‘C41 CORRUPTION It CAn- 
starvation established in “?4:-—7oronto Grip. 
Southern Russia, M. Pobedonostzeff has been hold- 
ing a general council of war of the Holy Orthodox 
Church at Moscow, which has decided that energetic 
measures must be taken in order to extirpate the 
Stundist heresy. That is to say, this infatuated 
Laud of the nineteenth century seizes the moment 
when Russia is overtaken by famine to inaugurate a 
persecution on the pious men and women who, in 
the midst of the tribulations of this life, have found 
consolation in spiritual Christianity. The exodus of 
the Jews goes on. Pobedonostzeff-Pharaoh hardens 
his heart, and the plagues will not fail to follow. 
An International Labor Conference at Brussels de- 
veloped into a Socialist Congress proclaiming war 
against capitalism. The pilgrim season has set in 
at Lourdes with the customary miracles; and at 
Tréves, in the centre of sceptical Germany, a mill- 
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THE HOLY COAT AT TREVES. 
ion devout peasants have been passing in endless 


procession through the Cathedral to gaze in adoring |, 
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ordinary eclipse is to be found in the exceedingly 
frank and candid speech which he made at Plym- 
outh on August 10th, when he proclaimed his in- 
tention to establish county councils in Ireland next 
year. These councils are not to control the police, 
but they are to control the local taxation, and suc- 


os TASS 


\ 


homage upon the shreds and tatters of the Holy ;) 
Coat, for which they believe, nineteen centuries ago, |) ‘') 
the Roman soldiers cast lots at the foot of the Cross. 
“°Tis a strange world, my masters! ” 

Mr. Dillon and Mr.O’Brien have 
and Mr. W. several speeches since their release (to 


Mr. Dillon made 

O'Brien. hich Mr. Parnell has replied), which, al- 
though unsatisfactory enough as explanations of 
their wobbling when Mr. Parnell was deposed, are 
quite clear and explicit as to their determination to 
offer the would-be dictator of Ireland an uncompro- 
mising opposition. The Freeman’s Journal has de- 
serted Mr. Parnell, and now the only hope of the 
_ enemy is to enlist the old prejudice against Catholi- 
cism and priestcraft in support of the cause of the 
co-respondent. Considering that the Irish priest- 
hood reluctantly followed the lead of the English 
Nonconformists in the matter, the attempt is more 
than usually disreputable. So far from the discom- 
fiture of Mr. Parnell being a proof of sacerdotal des- 
potism, his triumph would have been a demonstra- 
tion that the elementary moral principles which 
churches exist to teach had as little hold upon the 
Irish people as they have upon those supporters of Sir 
Charles Dilke who admit that he is an adulterer and 
a perjured liar, but who still maintain that he is a fit 
and proper person to make laws for a Christian land. 


Mr. Balfour, who a few short weeks ago 
wr Balfour's was the popular idol of the Unionist 
party, isnow a “suspect,” and for the last 
month has been the mark for more censure in the 
Tory press than any other statesman in the Empire, 
Mot excepting Mr. Parnell. The cause for this extra- 
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ceed to the powers of the existing county authorities, 
who are almost exclusively landlords. Mr. Balfour 
is not sanguine, but he sees the necessity for doing 
something to give his Irish children practical train- 
ing in the responsible duties of administration ; and 
being bold and resolute, and withal, if it may be 
whispered, somewhat under the influence of Mr. 
Chamberlain in these matters, the experiment is to 
be made. Hence a great hullabaloo in the Unionist 
ranks, not altogether without cause. Nor was that 
hubbub in the least allayed because of the hint that 
there is to be some measure of minority representa- 
tion. Mr. Balfour’s proposed bill for the further 
disestablishment of the English garrison in Ireland 
is scouted as a wanton concession to Radicalism, 
and it would not be in the least surprising if the 
bill were.smothered in the Lords. The second cham- 
ber seems to have been created for the express pur- 
pose of making the governntent of Ireland by Eng- 
land impossible. Mr. Forster discovered this in 1880 ; 
Mr. Balfour may find it out in 1892. 


Russia and LAmense excitement has been occasioned 
the in every corner of Europe by sensa- 
PE: sical reports to the effect that the Dar- 
danelles question is likely to precipitate war. Russia, 
in the past twenty years, has been acquiring an im- 
portant fleet in the Black Sea. Her long Pacific- 
coast frontier has been growing in importance, and 
she is more and more eager for free access by water 
from her Black Sea ports to her Baltic frontier on 
the West and her Siberian coast on the East. But 
she has long been, by international agreement, for- 
bidden the free and unrestricted passage of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles. Lately the Sultan seems 
to have conceded a larger measure of freedom for the 
passage of Russian war-vessels; and Russia’s ene- 
mies are declaring that a descent upon Constantino- 
ple is meditated. Hence the false report that Eng- 
land had seized and was fortifying an island in the 
Mediterranean, near the entrance to the Dardanelles, 
was quickly accepted as fact and as indicating a 
warlike disposition. While the existence of great 
armies and of international jealousies makes it pos- 
sible that “the next great war” may be precipitated 
by the smallest incident, it is not true that the pres- 
ent status of Russia at Constantinople is likely to 
make serious trouble. Sooner or later, doubtless, 
Russia will acquire the right to navigate freely, in 
times of peace,all the deep water passages that form 
parts of the necessary route from one of her sea- 
ports to another; and this can be permitted upon 
terms that will not endanger British interests in the 
Orient. The innermost fact is that the Czar does 
not want war; and that it is he who intends to 
keep the peace of Europe. ; 


Not once, but many times, in the last 
month, even the most vehement Russo- 
phobe in Europe must have thanked God 
for the Czar of Russia. The events of the past two 
months have brought home to the dullest mind the 
fact that the peace of the world lies in the-hands 
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of Alexander III.; and fortunately it could not be 
intrusted to safer keeping. The extraordinary deim- 
onstrations of enthusiasm with which the officers of 
the French fleet have been received at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow would have been serious indeed were 
it not that the policy of Russia is directed by a 
strong and silent sovereign who recognizes simply, 
but in all sincerity, that he is called by God to 
maintain peace in Europe. Imagine John Bright 
on the Russian throne, and you can understand some. 
thing of the determination with which Alexander 
III. discharges his appointed task as peace-keeper of 
the Continent. Much as we may deplore the per- 
secuting policy by which M. Pobedonostzeff has 
disgraced the present reign, neither the May laws 
against the Jews, nor the attempted suppression of 
the Protestant Revival, should for a moment blind 
us to the fact that it is an incalculable benefit to 
Europe that the power of vetoing war is vested in 
the hands of the man who perhaps, of all others, is 
most resolute for peace. If the young Nicholas sat 
on the throne of his father, the peace of Europe 
would not be worth six months’ purchase 

Every one is delighted that France should 
be humored. She has sulked so long in 
the corner, eating her heart out in sullen 
discontent, that for sheer sympathy and compassion 
it is well that she should be warmly welcomed wlren 
she once more ventures out into the society of her 
equals. As she can never again have the reality of 
that power which she so misused in the past, we are 
all only too glad to allow her the consolation of its 
semblance. But of course it is only a semblance. 
The French Foreign Office, whatever amicable ar- 
rangement they may have effected for mutual sup- 
port in China, is under no mistake as to the absur- 
dity of the popular delusion that France has an ally 
in Russia for the furtherance of her aggressive de- 
signs on Germany. There is no government in Eu- 
rope outside the Tripie Alliance that would offer a 
more stern and effective opposition to any attempt 
to recover the lost provinces than that of Russia. 
France is tranquil, and professes to desire peace. 
Therefore the Czar extends a cordial greeting to his 
effusive visitors. But let France propose to make 
war, and she will be very rudely awakened. The 
Czar, no doubt, thinks that France is all the more 
easily kept in hand if she is humored a little. Therein 
he is right. And in this matter the British gov- 
ernment is of the same opinion. The extraordinary 
demonstrations at Quebec, where the French Cana- 
dian subjects of the Queen accorded to a French 
squadron as warm and enthusiastic a welcome as 
that which Admiral Gervais received at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, meant just about as much or as 
little. To listen to the speeches in Quebec, people 
would imagine that the French republic expected 
to hoist the tricolor once more upon the Heights of 
Abraham. But of course that is just as ridiculous 
as the notion that Alexander ITI. will for a moment 
encourage any attempt to recapture Alsace and 
Lorraine. 


The Dreams 
of France. 
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The cordial welcome extended to the 


The French 
Fleetat French fleet at Portsmouth last month 
Portsmouth. 45 an excellent illustration of democratic 


diplomacy and popular tact. There is not an officer 
in the British navy who is not trained from his 
childhood to regard the French as the only enemy 
to be feared on the high seas. No other power pos- 
sesses a navy worth speaking of. If the French navy 
did not exist England might dismantle more than 
half her ironclads. France is the only power that 
can invade England, and the French fleet is there- 
fore the natural, necessary, and habitual standard 
of comparison to which Great Britain adjusts her 
naval estimates. But that is no reason why the 
English should not be civil to their neighbors when 
they pay an afternoon call; and they were so civil 
that some people in France seem to have lost their 
heads a little. Portsmouth tricked itself out with 
flags, and banqueted its visitors with princely hos- 
pitality. The crowd sang the Marseillaise ; the Mu- 
nicipality made itself the host of the officers and 
men; the Admiralty opened the dockyard to their 
inspection ; the Queen reviewed the fleet, and gave 
a royal reception to its commanders; and on the 
strength of this, French newspapers declare exult- 
antly that England has detached herself from the 
Triple Alliance, whereat there is much huzzaing 
and newspaper rhetoric. This is all as the mere 
foam of champagne. As England was never attached 


to the Triple Alliance, she cannot be detached from 
it. 


But England has not varied, and will not vary, 
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ADMIRAL GERVAIS, COMMANDING THE FRENCH SQUADRON 
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a hairbreadth from her declared policy of offering a 
steady and unflinching opposition to any and every 
power which seeks to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Therein England and Russia are as one. Theirs is 
the real peace alliance, which holds the balance be- 
tween the Triple Alliance on the one side and France 
on the other. So long as England and Russia hold 
togethc:, there will be no war 


freee Ene- The English fleet in the Mediterranean 
fand,and has been paying visits to French ports 
Fgypt. in the south, for nowadays international 
courtesies are all naval; President Carnot is expected 
in England as a guest of the queen; and if dinners 
and general junketing can consolidate peace, the na- 
tions need have no fear of war. But as M. de Blo- 
witz tells us, in the remarkable article summarized 
elsewhere, the tranquillity of eastern Europe hangs 
on the life of Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary ; 
and there has been an ominous reminder last month, 
in the shape of Turkish representations, that France 
has not yet reconciled herself to England’s position 
in Egypt. The Turkish government is believed to 
be meditating trouble at Cairo. Rumors are rife 
that the Khedive is to be marked down for deposi- 
tion ; and there is no doubt that after the next gen- 
eral election the French will try what intrigue, and 
possibly menace, can do to bundle the English out 
of Egypt. They are defeating their own game if 
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they threaten the stability of the Khedivial throne. 
England went there to establish it on firm founda- 
tions, and will stay there till the task is done. If 
asked when that will be, England may answer, the 
day after France and her allies at Constantinople 
and Cairo cease to menace the Egyptian edifice with 
destruction. 


The little King of Servia has made his 
in Eastern much talked of tour. He has visited Rus- 
aaaitiaaie sia, and he is now back at Belgrade. The 
only sovereign whom he omitted to visit on his route 
was his own mother, the unhappy Natalie. The 
Servian government has annulled the concession by 
which an English firm was to have made the little 
kingdom independent of Austria-Hungary by curing 
the pork which is at present unsalable excepting by 
leave of the Magyars. The inability of the Turks 
to pay their war indemnity to Russia is said to have 
led the latter to suggest the cession of a little ad- 
ditional territory to Servia and Montenegro. St. 
Petersburg and Constantinople have also been at 
loggerheads about the passage of Russian troopships 
through the Bosphorus—which, by the by, a French 
engineer is proposing to bridge. The Bulgarians 
have got their prince back again, and are rejoicing 
in the eloquent tribute paid them by Lord Salisbury 
at the Mansion House. It is one of the peculiari- 
ties of diplomacy that a prime minister can laud to 
the skies the conduct of a state which he cannot 
officially recognize. Princess Vacaresca’s love-affair 
in Roumania has been rudely nipped in the bud, 
and Carmen Sylva, in consequence, is feeling some- 
what ill. There are a few indications of unrest on 
the part of the German Emperor at the fuss which 
the French are making about their return to Euro- 
pean society ; but it is to be hoped he will remember 
that silence is golden, and that the less he says the 
sooner French effervescence will subside. 


The Outlook 


British lhe recent manceuvres of the English 
Naval Man- navy have resulted in creating grave 
euvres. doubts as to the efficacy alike of the tor- 
pedo and the defensive netting provided against tor- 
pedo attack. Even in peace manceuvres, when no 
hail of shot and shell is rattling upon the torpedo 
boat in the terrible two and a quarter minutes dur- 
ing which it traverses the danger zone—which ex- 
tends from 2400 yards’ range to within 400 yards of 
the ship where it launches its missile—success in 
firing a torpedo demands such extraordinary self- 
possession and precision that out of eight torpedoes 
discharged only one struck its mark. Of the others, 
one struck the wrong ship, three did not act at all, 
and the rest were of no use. If this was the case in 
peace, what chance is there that torpedoes under 
fire would be more successful? The torpedo netting 
cannot be laid down or taken up in less than half 
an hour. When the ships have their crinoline on 
they are practically unable to manceuvre, and would 
be almost hors de combut before they could make 
teady for action. The half hour necessary for tak- 
ing up the netting would place them at a sore dis- 
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advantage. Then, again, there is grave doubt whether 
the new Whitehead, when armed with a cutting 
knife, could not dash through the netting, and even 
if that were a failure, the explosion of a torpedo 
outside would open the way for others to follow. 
Seeing that the introduction of smokeless powder 
will next year give a great advantage to the iron- 
clads in repelling their assailants, the probability 
seems to be considerable that the crinoline will be 
discarded in naval warfare. 


Sarah Bern- When ironclads, crammed with the dead- 
teas liest explosives and arms of precision, in 
Factor. northern Europe and America are dis- 
charging the duties of international courtesy, the 
French are employing at the Antipodes a very dif- 
ferentemissary. Sarah Bernhardt, the actress, whose 
reception in Australia throws that of Admiral Ger- 
vais at St. Petersburg into the shade, has been ac- 
claimed as an invaluable representative of French 
interests. A Frenchman, writing from Melbourne, 
takes this point of view in a letter which is useful if 
only as calling attention to the possibility of a serious 
danger from another quarter :— 

“T cannot tell you how much good a journey like 
that of Sarah does here. In the eyes of the Austral- 
ians, France can scarcely be said to exist. The fact 
is that we are overrun with Germans and with Ger- 
man goods. That fact, if it be a fact, will probably 
do more to arrest the nonsense talked about ‘ cutting 
the painter’ than any number of sermons in the 
press and elsewhere about loyalty to the old country. 
Australia is gradually being surrounded by German 
colonies. There are several Germans in our parlia- 
ment, and the most serious part of the business is 
that Germany is now turning her attention to the 
western coast—that is to say, Perth—which is the 
most thinly peopled and perhaps the richest colony 
from the agricultural point of view. The Germans 
have just arranged for making a railway over 300 
miles long through the centre of the richest district, 
with the government of Western Australia. Ger 
many is doing all she can to direct the stream of 
German emigration upon Australia, about 600 Ger- 
mans coming over every month by the National 
line of steamers. If this goes on, they will soon 
acquire a marked preponderance. ” 


The Senaputty and the Tongan General 
have been executed for their share in the 
disturbances in Manipur; but, despite a 
somewhat foolish despatch from Lord Cross, it is 
understood that the little state is not to be annexed. 
It is, however, not India but 
been the chief centre of interest in the British Em- 
pire in the past month. The labor party, which 
holds the balance of power in the new Assembly, 
New South Wales, has used it, first, to support Sir 
H. Parkes against a vote of censure, and, secondly, 
to reject his resolution in favor of woman’s suffrage. 
A labor party which begins its career by denying to 
one half of the people the right of citizenship is 
characterized as a party which, so far as principle 
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is concerned, differs little from the most “bloated 
aristocracy ” of the Old World. In Victoria the 
government has brought ina bill reforming the con- 
stitution, which confers the franchise upon every 
woman on exactly the same terms as it is granted to 
every man. The clause is very drastic — 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in the Con- 
stitution Amendment Act of 1890, no person shall by 
reason only of being a female (a) be refused or 
deprived of an elector’s right entitling her to vote 
at elections of members of the Legislative As- 
sembly ; or (b) be omitted or expunged from any 
list or roll of electors to be made out, certified, 
transmitted, printed, or displayed, furnished, headed, 
inspected, examined, revised, copied, or enforced 
for any division of an electoral roll; or (c) be dis- 
qualified from voting at any elections of members 
of the Legislative Assembly.” 

The evolution of the labor party is being watched 
with interest. At present, with its impracticable 
program and undisciplined aspirations, all that 
is clear is that there will be a good deal of disillu- 
sionment before very long. Henry George’s nation- 
alization of the land is, among others, one of the 
planks in their program. The long continued 
shearers’ strike has been concluded at last, but the 
unrest of the wage-earning classes that has kept 
Australasia ina fever for a year past is far from 
being allayed 
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The Swiss in various American cities, 

notably in New York, have with much 
enthusiasm celebrated the six-hundredth 
anniversary of the Confederation ; and the festivities 
in Switzerland have shown a tendency to prolong 
themselves through a number of weeks. Historical 
dramas were performed, imposing processions, em- 

blematic of episodes in Swiss history, defiled through 
the streets; and although the general festivity was. 
marred by a terrible railway collision which cost 
many lives, the little republic in the heart of the 
Old World has good reason to congratulate itself up 

on the success of its commemoration. If only there 
had been a plump of Alps in the centre of Muscovy, 

how different eastern Europe would be to-day. 

Where nature fails to create ramparts for freedom, 
the cause of liberty seems foredoomed to defeat. 

It wason August 1, 1291, that the men of Schwytz 
combined with the men of Uri and Unterwalden 
and formed a league for their common protection 
against the encroachments of the Austrian oppres- 
sor. The document drawn up by the alliance, the 
Magna Charta of the Swiss, is still treasured up 
among the archives of Schwytz, in the picturesque 
district of the Vierwaldstittersee, or Lake of the 
Four Cantons. The chief feature of the recent cele- 
brations was of course the historical play illustrat- 
ing the struggle for Swiss independence. Another 
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to the Riitli, a piece of historic ground on the shores 
of Lake Uri, and now belonging to the Confederation. 
Riitli is supposed to be the scene of the patriotic 
oath, in 1307, of Walther First of Uri, Werner 
Stauffacher of Schwytz, and Arnold von Melchthal 
of Unterwalden, and not the least impressive of the 
ceremonies was the choral rendering of the act from 
Schiller’s “William Tell,” set to music by Dr. Ar- 
nold of Lucerne and performed by a choir of 750 


male voices, with three soloists to represent the 


three patriots and the choir divided into three sec- 
tions to represent the three cantons. 
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HON. REDFIELD PROCTOR, OF VERMONT 


Some Po. it is seldom that the original Cabinet of 

liticad Per- an American president remains intact be- 

sonalities. ~ond the first half of the administrative 
term. Death removed Mr. Windom last February, 
causing the first break in the circle of President 
Harrison's official advisers, just shortly before the 
two years were ended. Several changes are now 
foreshadowed. Secretary Proctor lays down the 
portfolio of military affairs, in order to represent 
Vernfont in the Senate by special appointment to 
fill out ex-Senator George F. Edmunds’s unexpired 
term. It seems to be understood that Attorney-Gen- 
eral Miller will be appointed to some place on the 
Federal bench, thus making another Cabinet va- 
cancy, and it is currently reported that Secretary 
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Noble will exchange the portfolio of the Interior for 
some other position. Meanwhile, there has been, 
upon the whole, remarkable evenness and harmony 
in the working of the President’s administrative 
machine. The President’s recent visit to Vermont, 
the dedication of the Bennington monument, with 
Mr. Phelps’s magnificent oration, the retirement of 
Mr. Edmunds, the admirable qualities and political 
promotion of General Proctor,—all these matters, 
and various others, have called unusual attention to 
the virtues and the happy history of the little Green 
Mountain State. In Iowa the political campaign 
attracts wide notice because it has taken the form, 
chiefly, of a battle for and against the perpetuation 
of the prohibitory liquor laws, the Republicans 
standing for the maintenance of those laws and the 
Democrats, aided by many former Republicans, ad- 
vocating their repeal. The Ohio campaign, though 
so largely Major McKinley’s personal contest, is 
shifting the issue from the tariff to the money ques. 
tion. The nomination of Mr. J. Sloat Fassett for 
Governor by the New York State Republican Con- 
vention has led to that gentleman’s retirement from 
the Collectorship of the port of New York, before he 
had fairly ascertained what the duties of the office 
are. This nomination meant a campaign on strictly 
state and local issues. The Democrats have nomi- 
nated for the same office Mr. R. P. Flower, by long 
prearrangement. Strong factional feeling among 
New York Democrats is met by almost unexampled 
harmony on the other side. The issue, therefore, is 
doubtful. 


The resignation of the Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley from the Inter-State Railway Com- 
mission, the chairmanship of which he 
has held from the first establishment of that body, 
will be widely regretted. Judge Cooley has held a 
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unique position, not only by virtue of his peculiar 
official authority, but also in the estimation of the 
people. The Inter-State Commission was created as 
a compromise between the great corporate transpor- 
tation interests of the country and the powerful 
hostility to those interests that had been gaining 
ground for two decades. Both sides had almost un- 
bounded confidence in the wisdom, knowledge, and 
absolute integrity of Judge Thomas M. Cooley of 
Michigan, and his appointment to the headship of 
the commission was entirely satisfactory. The post 
has been one of immense labor, and of difficulties 
that might well have appalled the most redoubtable 
administrator who ever held an office. It is not 
easy to sum up the work of the Commission thus 
far. But it is not too much to say that since its 
existence began there has grown steadily the mod- 
erate view that publicity of rates and of statistics, 
abandonment of arbitrary discriminations, whether 
between persons or places, and a reasonable but con- 
stant supervision and regulation under the laws of 
Congress and the States, is better for the public than 
any attempt at complete public ownership and oper- 
ation, and better for the railway companies than 
unrestricted license and competition. Judge Cooley 
more than any other man, perhaps, is to be credited 
with the growth of this moderate sentiment. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT AM. FED. OF LABOR. 
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While the newspapers of New York City 
and of the State at large were printing 
many columns in praise of the Hon. An- 
drew D. White and urging his nomination for Gov- 
ernor, that distinguished gentleman was quietly but 
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HON. ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D. 


assiduously promoting the value of the daily sessions 
of the American Social Science Congress, then in 
session at Saratoga, in the early days of September. 
Dr. White has for years been a leader of indispensa- 
ble usefulness in the work of this association; and 
probably no man in the country has done more than 
he to promote the orderly, scientific study of the 
problems of political and economic society. Great 
questions were frankly discussed at Saratoga by men 
of various shades of opinion. Mr. Gunton elaborated 
his well-known views upon the best means to im- 
prove the condition of workingmen, and Mr.Gompers, 
the chief of the American Federation of Labor, 
mingled with the college professors and the theoret- 
ical economists, and won their admiration by his able 
presentation of the practical methods in which his 
federalized workingmen’s groups have the strongest 
faith. The interchange of opinion, of information, 
and of manly good feeling between the scientific stu- 
dents of industrial society and the practical leaders of 






























PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE. 
President Am. Assoc. for the Adv. of Science. 


the labor movement has begun already to have a 
marked effect upon the mental attitude of both classes 
of men. Dr. White and the other wise and patriotic 
scholars who are at the head of the Social Science 
Association can accomplish few things more bene- 
ficent in their bearings and results than this bring- 
ing together, upon the scientific plane, of students, 
reformers, and practical leaders. 


Scientific So numerous have been the national and 
Meetings at international gatherings of a scientific or 
Washington. »ofessional character in the past. few 

weeks, that it is not easy even to make a list of 
them, to say nothing of attempting to follow their 
sessions or sum up their results. In America, the 
Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
annual meeting at Washington late in the summer 
vacation, following, after a considerable interval, 
the great American educational gathering at To- 
ronto in the earlier vacation days. This Associa- 
tion, in the wide range of its survey, has done much 
in the past, and is still doing much, to promote sci- 
entific research in this country It has this year 
been fringed about, so to speak, with the congresses 
of the scientific specialists. Thus, the American 
microscopists have been assembled at Washington, 
and more recently the geologists of the world have 
held an important session there, the International 
Geological Congress immediately following the 
meeting of the Geological Society of America, which 
in turn had held its sessions in continuation of the 
meetings of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The “Economic Entomolo- 
gists ” and Agricultural Chemists have also been hold- 
ing national conferences of the highest value and 
interest at Washington. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States government is accom- 
plishing, through its various experimental and 
scientific agencies, the most important economic 
results. Mr. Fletcher, government entomologist and 
botanist for the Canadian Dominion, and President 
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of the Association of Entomologists, declared at 
Washington that ten per cent. of the annual value of 
American crops is destroyed through the farmers’ 
ignorance of available means for preventing the 
ravages of insects. Our United States official en- 
tomologist, Professor Riley, gave the economic sec- 
tion of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science a timely paper on “The Grasshopper 
Outlook”—with reference to the anticipated scourge 
of the next season or two in the West. Professor 
Le Conte, of the University of California, a geologist 
of great eminence and a scientist of international 
repute, was elected President of the American 
Association. 


The Health August and September have also been 
Congress great months abroad for congresses of all 
at London. kinds. The columns of the London Times 
have carried an encyclopedic mass of matter in 
report of these gatherings that not one reader in 
a hundred perused, and not one in ten thousand 
will have remembered much about. No gathering 
of this season attracted more attention in England 
than the Hygienic Congress, at which the Prince 
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CAPT. SIR DOUGLAS GALTON. 
Gen. Sec. British Assoc. for the Adv. of Science. 


of Wales presided. The Prince summed up the gist 
of all sanitary teaching in the pregnant question: 
“We read of preventable diseases. If preventable, 
why are they not prevented?” The answer, of 
course, is only too obvious. It is possible even 
to buy health too dear, and even if we could afford 
to pay for it im cash, we could not afford to sacri- 
fice the liberty of all in order to save a few from 
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the inconvenience of ill-health. As long as men 
are willing to die frightful deaths by the thou- 
sand on the battlefield to rid themselves from au- 
thority that is irksome, it is idle to propose that, 
merely for the chance of reducing their liability to 
disease, they should become the bond-slaves of the 
doctors, who in almost every age have committed 
themselves to blunders which have made them the 
laughing-stock of their own profession in the next 
generation. 


The Still a great deal may be done, if only 
Triumph of the doctors will learn that liberty, even 
Sanitation. liberty to be diseased, is still prized 

among men; and they have undoubtedly a splen- 
did record of achievement to show as the result of 
improved sanitation. The death rate of England, 
which was 80 per 1000 in 1660-79, fell to 42 per 1000 
in 1681-90, and to 35 per 1000 in 1746-55. Since 
then, the progress towards health has been slower. 
In 1846-55 it was nearly 25. In 1889 it had fallen to 
just below 18. Preventable disease, according to 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, still kills 125,000 Englishmen 
per annum, entailing a loss of labor from sickness 
estimated at £7,750,000 per annum. The same 


speaker drew a very vivid picture of the contrast 
between Elizabethan and Victorian England. The 
four millions of Englishmen who called Elizabeth 
Queen were subject to black death, sweating sick- 
ness, plague, petechial typhus, eruptive fevers, lep- 


rosy, scurvy, malarial fever, dysentery, etc. The 
country was uncultivated and covered with marshes 
and stagnant water. All this is true, but still the 
four millions who suffered these miseries produced 
Shakespeare and Bacon, a considerably greater 
achievement than the twenty-nine millions have 
accomplished in producing Tennyson and Herbert 
Spencer. 


The Spectro. Lhe meeting of the British Association 

scope and at Cardiff was inaugurated by an address 

the Stars: trom Dr. W. Huggins, the president, who 
described discoveries made in the starry heavens by 
the use of the spectroscope and the photographing of 
the sky. Few of his readers could follow him in 
the immense sweep of his presidential survey, but 
there were passages which impressed even the most 
casual reader. The picture of the invisible stars 
photographing themselves silently hour after hour 
upon the prepared gelatine, thereby revealing the 
existence of worlds which the unaided eye could 
never have discovered, fills the imagination with a 
sense at once of the limitation of sight and of the 
endless possibilities that are opened up when you 
can make light do its own printing. His account of 
the use of the spectroscope was less popularly intel- 
ligible; but he contrived to leave on the mind a 
sense of the creative process of the first book of Gen- 
esis being endlessly renewed before our eyes in the 
star-sown deep of space. The origin and generation 
of suns and planetary systems 1s being rendered 
manifest to the astronomer, and there is not a single 
dull day that does not witness the birth or re-birth 


of worlds, as much as when “the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
Note in passing, that one of the presidents of the 
Parliament of Science ventured mildly but firmly to 
protest—as against a monstrous, anti-scientific super- 
stition of most men of science—that the occult phe- 
nomena of thought-transference, clairvoyance, and 
the like, ought to be investigated. 


PROFESSOR W. HUGGINS. 
President of the British Association. 


Fevclgn tom The World’s Fair has gained a fresh and 
terest in the strong impetus in Europe by reason of the 
World's Fair. «x »yedition that Mr. Butterworth, Mr. 
Handy, Mr. Peck, and other of its foremost officials 
have made to the capitals and chief industrial 
centres. The energy of the Chicago men was con- 
tagious, and active committees are now at work 
in most of the European countries, arranging for 
suitable exhibits. England, France, and Germany, 
especially, have recognized the fact that this Chi- 
cago Exhibition will be the greatest and most bril- 
liant ever held in the world; and they will do their 
part to make itsuch. New York would seem to be the 
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only place where there is still much doubt and anxiety 
about the success of the Fair. And even in New 
York the light is breaking. The roving expedition 
has returned with a good report, and has brought 
several foreign commissioners over, for a preliminary 
survey of the ground. Mr. McCormick, of our lega- 
tion at the Court of St. James, who represents the 


MR. ROBERT MCCORMICK, 


World’s Fair in London as Commissioner for Great 
Britain, has returned briefly to Chicago for new 
inspiration. The time remaining in which to carry 
out the stupendous undertaking seems dangerously 
short. But each world’s fair that is held anywhere 
lightens the labor of preparing the next one some- 
where else. Chicago can easily have the grounds 
and buildings in readiness ; and the majority of for- 
eign exhibitors will know from their experience in 
various recent national and international exhibi- 
tions just what to do without tedious delay. Facil- 
ities of every kind have enormously improved with- 
in a decade, and a more complete world’s fair could 
now be held on a year’s notice than would have 
been possible on ten years’ notice a score of years ago. 


Polar exploration has a fascination for the 
scientific and for the adventurous that all 
the tales of baffled hopes or of shipwreck 
and starvation only serve to heighten. An interna- 


Arctic 
Exploration. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


BY YYZ 


MRS. PEARY IN ARCTIC COSTUME. 


tional polar conference has lately been held abroad in 
connection with the geographical congress, and Gen- 
eral Greely has represented American Arctic explora- 
ation. Nansen’s proposed Greenland expedition seems 
to come short of the confidence of the most ex- 
perienced explorers and learned geographers, who 
pronounce the Nansen theory a dangerous mistake. 
Meanwhile, news has come from the Peary expedi- 
tion. Early in the summer, Lieutenant Peary, ac- 
companied by his wife and five associates, departed 
for high latitudes, their expedition being under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. It 
was the gallant Lieutenant’s theory that if he could 
be transported as far north as possible this season and 
left to winter there, he could make a trip over the ice 
caps of Greenland in the spring, penetrating further 
than any predecessor, and easily return by whale 
boats next summer. The steamer Kite of St. John 
was chartered to carry the party, and its return has 
given news of the landing of the Peary party in Mc- 
Cormick Bay, latitude 77° 43’. The Lieutenant had 
broken his leg en route.’ He was landed on July 
27th, and a house was built for winter quarters. The 
Kite and its party returned at once, reaching St. 
John on August 23d, the members thence coming 
home by Allen line and making report in New York 
and Philadelphia on September 2d. Grave fears are 
expressed for the safety of the seven people left in 
McCormick Bay, and there is already much prelim- 
inary talk of a relief expedition to be sent next sum- 
mer. The Peary arrangements seem to have been 
insufficient and unfortunate at almost every step. 
Especial interest is felt in the fate of the courageous 
young wife of the leader of the expedition. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


August 16.—Socialist Congress opens in Brussels Celebra- 
tion of the 700th anniversary of the city of Berne..... Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt recommends the dismissal of many post-office 
and custom house employees in Baltimore on the charge that 
they violated the civil service law The Socialist Labor 
Party and the Central Labor Federation denounce the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in New York. 

August 17.—Reports from Shanghai to the effect that the 
foreign ministers threaten China with naval demonstrations 
unless reparation is made for attacks on foreigners. 
persons arrested in Bolivia charged with conspiracy against 
the President. An “inspired denial” made of the reported 
secret treaty between France and Russia A new Haytian 
cabinet formed A cyclone devastates Martinique, killing 
three hundred people, wounding one thousand, and destroying 
ten million dollars’ worth of property. People’s Baths opened 
in New York by the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor.....Serious railway accident near Berne, in which 
fourteen persons were killed......American Association for the 
Advancement of Science meets in Washington. 

August 18.—A great fire in Jacksonville, Fla. , destroys a mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of property. Charles Lawrence, ex- 
cashier of the Keystone Bank, Philadelphia, sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment. A cloud-burst in Austria drowns forty 
persons. 

August 19.—The French fleet received with naval honors at 
Cowes The battle monument dedicated at Bennington, Vt. ; 
speeches by President Harrison and others..... Reports from 
China state that the government is beginning to yield to the 
demands which the foreign ministers made for an apology to 
nsulted foreign residents The White Star Steamship Teu- 
tonic breaks the trans-Atlantic record, having made the trip 


from Liverpool to New York in five days, 16 hours, 31 min- 
Mr. Kalian, an American delegate to the Socialists’ 
Congress at Brussels, advocates unflinching war as the only 
means of settling the dispute between labor and capital. 
August 20.—The Holy Coat exposed to view in the Cathedral 


at Tréves A new radical Dutch cabinet appointed 
Russian government announces that there will be no restric- 
tion on the exportation of any cereal except rye. 

August 21.—Battle of Aconcagua between President Balma- 
ceda’s troops and the Congressionalists; great losses 
Victoria receives the French fleet off Spithead The British 
government informs the Chinese government that no British 
officer will henceforth be allowed to serve in the Chinese navy. 


MR. EDWARD LAWSON, 


Of the London Telegraph, New Pres. 
Royal Society of Journalists. 


SIR ALGERNON BORTHWICX, 


of the London Morning Post, Retiring 
Pres. Society of Journalists. 


J. SLOAT FASSETT,. ROSWELL P. FLOWER. 


August 22.—Two buildings on Park Place, New York City, 
collapse and 62 persons are «illed Killing frosts in the 
Northwest. 

August 23.—Battle of Vina del Mar in Chili; Congressional- 
ists victors..... Wholesale jobbery charged in the construction of 
the Toronto harbor works. 

August 24.—A disastrous storm in Lancaster county, Pa 
Balmaceda seizes one million dollars’ worth of bullion and 
sends it to Europe. 

August 25.—Secretary Proctor appointed United States Sen- 
ator to succeed Senator Edmunds Reports that the Mikado 
contemplates aunexing to his empire three of the volcanic 
islands in the Pacific. 

August 26.—Stated in Canadian House of Commons that the 
permission to import American cattle entails no change in the 
tariff laws. Canadian census returns made public, showing 
a population of about 4,900,000 International Meteorological 
Congress opened at Munich.....Three hundred employers in 
San Francisco unite in order to resist labor encroachments. .... 
Fifth International Congréss of Geologists opens in Washing- 
ton... .Fourteenth annual meeting of the American Bar Asscci- 
ation opens in Boston. 

August 27.—Violent storms throughout Europe Despatches 
received reporting the financial condition of Guatemala as de- 
plorable A passenger train on the Western North Carolina 


ALDERMAN E. T, HOLDEN, 
New M.P. for Walsall. 
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SIR JAMES PAGET, BART, F.B.S., 
Retiring Pres. College of Physicians. 


Railroad plunges through a trestle, killing 22 persons and injur- 
ing 26. 

August 28,—After a fierce battle between the Chilian govern- 
ment and the insurgents, the latter were victorious and forced 
Valparaiso to surrender; Balmaceda escapes Steamships 


Gambier and Easby collide off Melbourne, with the result that 
26 persons were drowned..... Russian peasants in great want, 


and attacking Jewish grain dealers. 

August 29.—Census Agent Petsoff states the results of his 
work in Alaska, which shows that the native population has 
decreased 2000 in ten years; he ascribes the decrease to the 
natives’ habitual use of spirituous liquors President Carnot 
grants a million franes for the relief of the sufferers in Mar- 
tinique. 

August 30.—Reports that the Empress of Austria shows signs 
of insanity Reports that Belgium will make Autwerp and 
other ports free ports. 

August 31.—Santiago taken by the insurgent Chilians..... 
News arrives that the Sultan, yielding to the Czar’s demands, 
has thrown open the Dardanelles to Russian vessels..... News 
received of a typhoon in Japan in which some 250 people lost 
their lives..... Information that President Diaz of Mexico has 
appointed a plenipotentiary to arrange a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States..... Twenty-sixth Annual Session of the 
American Social Science Association opened at Saratoga 
Croton water drawn in New York found to be polluted with or- 
ganic matter.—The cabinet-makers of Chicago out on strike. 

September 1.—Reciprocity agreements with Porto Rico, San 
Diego, and Cuba go into effect United States public debt 
statement shows a reduction of $5,581,895 for month of August. 

September 2.—United States Minister Egan officially informs 
his government of the Chilian battle. ... Twenty-first anniversary 
of the battle of Sedan celebrated in Germany Announcement 
of the unpopularity of the Hawaiian Queen and the increase of 
republican sentiment. 

September 3.—Germany removes her restrictions upon the 
importation of American pork Turkish ministry dismissed 
because of spread of brigandage in Turkey. 

September 4.—Lord Salisbury begins an attempt to obtain 
concerted action of the Treaty Powers in demanding fromTurkey 
an explanation of her favoritism toward Russia, shown in the 
opening of the Dardanelles to Russian ships..... Sir Richard 
Cartwright’s motion of want of confidence in the Canadian 
government because of the census returns defeated in the House 
of Commons... Reports that the Chinese have burned the 
houses of European residents New York Hebrew workmen 
denounce the Hirsch fund....John S. Durham, of Kentucky, 
the colored consul at San Domingo, appointed by the President 
U S. Minister to Hayti The National Columbian Commission 


MR. GEORGE REID, 
Pres. of Royal Scottish Academy. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR RICHARD QUAIN, BART, 
Pres. Royal College of Physicians. 


asks the government for an appropriation of five million dollars 
for the World’s Fair, the loan to be repaid with the first receipt 
money The Tennessee legislature refuses to abolish the 
convict lease system .At Independence, Ia., the horse 
Allerton breaks the world’s stallion record by making his mile 
in 2.10. Immediately after the stallion Direct paced a mile in 
2.06, thus breaking the world’s pacing record. 

September 7.—Labor Day.....United States government 
recognizes the new Chilian goverment. 

September 8.—Denmark withdraws her prohibition of the 
importation of American pork Toronto Industrial Exposi- 
tion opened Trades Union Congress in session at Newcastle, 
and representing 1,500,000 laborers, favors an international 
eight hour law. 

September 9.—J. Sloat Fassett nominated Republican candidate 
for Governor of New York.... Judge Cooley,Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, resigns. 

September 10.—Telegraphic information that Russia is col- 
lecting a strong fleet in the Black Sea At a banquet at 
Vandeuvre, France, Minister of War de Freycinet made a 
speech favoring a peace policy for France.....Verdict of the 
coroner’s jury investigating the Park Place disaster exoner- 
ates the owner and building inspectors from blame. 

September 11.—News that the Italian steamer Taormina 
collided with another steamer off the coast of Attica, drowning 
100 people. 

September 12.—Despatches from Chili state that the coming 
elections for the Presidency will proceed upon the plan of uni- 
versal suffrage News arrives from Zanzibar that the Ger- 
man troops won a desperately fought battle there in 
August Italy concludes to join England in the latter’s 
aggressive policy with regard tothe Dardanelles affair... . 
Inhabitants of several towns in Galway unite in a letter of 
thanks to Mr. Balfour for his timely relief measures. 


September 13.—Serious storms in Spain Announcement 
that the British government will strongly fortify Canada 
The Central Labor Union in New York City resolves to peti- 
tion the President to appoint a national Labor Day holiday 
The EuropeanPowers generally dissatisfied with China’s attitude 
in regard to the recent riots.... Delaware Iron Works, at New- 
castle, Md., burned, and 800 men thrown out of work. 

September 14.—Reports to the effect that a British force is 
occupying Mitylene cause great excitement, as the disputed 
Dardanelles lie only sixty miles away Two thousand lives 
lost in the Spanish flood Reports received stating that 
yellow fever is raging in Rio Janeiro A Farmers’ Alliance 
circular advises the farmers to hold their wheat for higher 
prices Balmaceda’s silver reaches Lisbon on its way to 
Southampton. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


September 15.—Reports of the occupation of Mitylene by the 

British denied Italy making preparations for possible 
Dr. Maclagan enthroned Archbishop of York 

Russian government provides 22,000,000 roubles as a relief fund 
for the peasants who are suffering because of the failure of 
the grain crop Reports to the effect that 11,000 pilgrims to 
Mecca have died of cholera during the past season 
Queen Reg2nt of Holland announces to the new Chambers a 
program, embracing many reforms The Governor of 
Florida appoints R.H.M.Davidson United States Senator to 
succeed Wilkinson Call The New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser building destroyed by fire. 

September 16.—Roswell P. Flower nominated Democratic 
candidate for governor of New York. 


OBITUARY. 


August 17.—Jean Joseph Thouissen, Belgian economist, 

August 18.—Oliver P. Mason, ex-Judge of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court. 

August 19.—Louis Paulsen, the chess-player. 

August 20.—Lord President Inglis, Justice-General for 
Scotland, 

August 21.—Interstate Commerce Commissioner Walter L. 

W. D. Holtzworth, superintendent of the National 

Cemetery at Gettysburg Henry J. Avelink, of Milwaukee,one 
of the early abolitionists..... Henry W. Beckwith, ex-Consul at 
Bermuda Harry George Powlett, fourth Duke of Cleveland. 

August 22.—Ex Supreme Court Judge Elias H. Williams 
of Iowa Dr. George Hinckley Lyman of Boston, prominent 
physician.—Israel Fleischman, well-known theatre manager. 

August 23.—P. M. Adams, president pro tem. of the Ohio 
Senate. 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT BALMACEDA OF CHILI. 


The New York Herald's despatches from South America, 
Sept. 19, announced the suicide of Balmaceda on the morning 
of that date, in the building of the Argentine legation at San- 
tiago. 


M.P., Postmaster-General, Eng- 
Consul at 


August 24.—Cecil Raikes, 
land.....Rudolph Hachkofier, Austro-Hungarian 
San Francisco. 

August 26.—John O. Dominis, Prince Consort of Hawaii. 

August 27.—S. C. Pomeroy, ex-Senator of Kansas..... Dr. 
Lyman C. Draper, secretary Wisconsin State Historical Board. 


THE LATE JULES GREVY, EX-PRES. OF FRANCE. 
(Died at Paris Sept. 9.) 


August 29.—General Latino Coelho, Portuguese republican 
leader and poet. 

August 30.—Ex-Congressman Glenni W. Scofield, Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Abram Du Bois, well-known New York physician. 

August 31.—Thomas T. Pratt, famous American physician 
residing in London.....Rev. J. W. Olmstead, editor of the New 
England Baptist Watchman. 

September 4.—Brigadier-General Augustus Wild. 

September 5.—Judge Douglas Boardman, ex-Judge New 
York Supreme Court Jules Delaunay, the French painter. 

September 6.—Ex-Chief Justice B. F. Hall of Colorado. 

September 8.—Jonah M. Bundy, editor New York Mail and 
Express. 

September 9.—Jules Grevy, ex-President of the French Re- 
public Col. John G. Lee, formerly of the U. S. Army and 
recent military instructor in the Corean army. 

September 10.—George John Carnegie, ninth Earl of North- 

Major J.F. Angell, a veteran of the Mexican War. 

September 12.—Dr.R. T.S. Lowell, brother of James Russell 
Lowell. ... Pay Director Gilbert E. Thornton of the U. 8. Navy. 

September 13.—Charles Adolph Pineton, Marquis de Cham- 


brun. 
September 14.—Dr. George B. Loring, ex-Minister to Portugal. 


September 15.—Sir John Steel, R.S.A., sculptor Cardinal 
Rotelli, Papal Nuncio at Paris. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


shifting from his favorite tariff issue to the newer and 
more absorbing issue, that of silver coinage, while Judge 
represents Mr. Campbell very sick of that same issue. 

e most notable foreign caricature that is reproduccd 
this month is the marvellously powerful cartoon illustrat- 
ing the present phase of the labor question in Australia. 
The —— leaves much to be desired, but there is power 
and originality in every line. If the Melbourne Punch 

rogresses at this rate, it will soon surpass the Sydney 

ulletin. The substitution of Labor with his hobnailed 
boots for the image which Nebuchadnezzar the king set up 
in the — of Dura, is a very happy conceit, and the pic- 
ure is full of rude force. Several of the foreign cartoons 
this month are devoted to the tempting subject of the 
Franco-Russian rapprochement. The Italian cartoon is 
fairly typical of the kind of comment Admiral Gervais’s 
visit has elicited on the Continent. ‘The French cartoon, 
a France and Russia as outweighing all the 
other European powers, is not a bad illustration of the fool- 
ish hopes that have been excited by the Czar’s civilities. 

We are glad to welcome the South African caricaturist 
to our pages. The artist of the new Cape Magazine, who 
depicts Mr. Rhodes trying to inspan the wild cattle of 
South African States, hits off the situation very happily. 
“Wait a bit,” says the Transvaal; “ Natal is turning wild;, 
it will take all Mr. Rhodes’s time to inspan that team.” 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
POLITICAL SEE-SAW. 
—From Sidney Bulletin. 


i 


The events of the past 
month have inspired the 
American cartoon artists 
to excel their previous ef- {/ 
forts. American Hebrew workmen 
have entered a protest against the 
disbursement. in this country of the 
Hirsch fund, which 
they claim fosters pau- 
perlabor. In the car- 
toon reproduced from 
Truth, Mr, Gribayédoff 
treats of this theme. 
The false reports con- 
cerning Mr. Blaine’s 
health furnish Wasp 
with an opportunity 
for making one of its 
best hits. Puck rep- 
resents Mr. Blaine in a 
quandary as to wheth- 
er or not he shall sac- 
rifice the President to 
his own political am- 
bitions. The Ohio 
campaign contains in 
nuce the possibilities 
of the presidential 
campaign of 1892; 
hence the great inter- 
est manifested in it. 
From their opposite 
points of view Puck 
and Judge each handle 
this subject. In a car- 
toon, which both in 
conception and execu- 
tion is artistic, Puck 
presents Mr. McKinley ‘The American grate may prove hotter than t 


Beware, Baron Hirsch, lest your ill-directed peioetorce, increase the evils you are striving to remedy! 
H 


e Russian frying-pan !—From Truth CN. Y.), Sept. 14, 1891. 
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BURYING THE MAN BEFORE HE IS DEAD. 
Cxorvus_ or DemMocRATIC ToMB-BUILDERS. —Get aboard, Jim; we ve got your grave all ready for you! 
James G. BLains.—Gentlemen, you are too hasty; I am not a candidate: —From San Francisco Wasp, August 8, 1891. 
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IN SUSPENSE. ai 
Giant BLaine—To eat, or no to eat—that is the question! I suppose I ought to be dieting—but wouldn't he make a juicy 
mouthful !—From Puck, September 9, 1891. 
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A LIGHTNING CHANGE OF HORSES—AND NO TIME TO HE IS GETTING VERY, VERY SICK! 
LOSE, EITHER. —From Judge, September 12, 1891. 


—From Puck, September 16, 1891. 
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—From Il Papagello (Rome), August 22, 1891. 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 





Oh, squirt again, sweet rain-makers! for ye are asa winged messen- 
ger of heaven unto the white upturned, wondering eyes of mortals 
that fall back to gaze on him when he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds 
and sails upon the bosom of the air.—RomEo AND JULIET. 

—From America (Chicago), September 3, 1891. 



































THE RECEPTION AT PORTSMOUTH. 
THE BALANCE OF POWER IN EUROPE. How I love the French Navy !—From La Silhouette, August 16, 1891. 


We shall equal you, whatever be your number.—From La Silhouette 
(aris), August 2, 1891. 
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HOPE AT LAST. New Sout Wa.Es.—Will you swear to be good and true? 
—From Australian Life, July 2, 1891. —From Australian Life, July 9, 1891. 
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“General Booth has started a match fac- 
tory,” says the cable. Why, we thought he 
always ran one.—From Melbourne Punch, 
IN DARKEST AFRICA. June 18, 1791. 


Ex Africa semper quip novi.—From Ariel (London), August 1, 1891. 











INSPANNING. 


Vrouw Hormeyver.—There's that young bull Natal looped it. 
Myn#EER RHopEs.—Oh, he’ll come round as soon as I inspan these two; but kick that snarl- 


ing cur away.—From the Cape Illustrated Magazine. (Capetown, 8. Africa). A TRANSVAAL PORTRAIT OF 


LORD R. CHURCHILL 
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“BOW OR BURN!” 
(“Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, set up an image, and commanded all people to bow down and worship it when certain 
musical instruments shoul give the signal. 


‘hose who did not obey were cast into a fiery furnace.”—Historical Fact.) 
WorKING-MAN Rex (to the Ministry).—Now make up your minds, gents; do as I tells yer or in yer goes. Which is it to be— 
grovel or grill?—From Melbourne Punch, June 25, 189. 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR (Africa), 


Joun P. Newman. 


BISHOPS 


RANDOLPH S. Foster. STEPHEN M. MERRILL. 


Joun H. VINCENT. 


DANIEL A. GOODSELL. James M. THorurRN (India). 
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A WORLD CONGRESS OF METHODISM. 


1.—THE COMING WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND ITS PROGRAMME. 


{BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR OF THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.] 


The “known world” is making remarkable strides 
in knowledge of itself. An international congress 
of geographers has just been held in Berne, well 
attended by delegates from Europe and America ; 
and one of its most interesting tasks has been the 
designation of those patches of the globe that re- 
main to be explored. In order further to demon- 
strate conclusively the limits of our collective knowl- 
edge of the surface of the earth—its physical features, 
its races and its political divisions—it has been ar- 
ranged that an international commission of savants 
shall unite in making a great sectional map of the 
world, upon a uniform scale. Another international 
congress—this one composed of geologists—has just 
been held in Washington; and its wise men will, 
through their interchange of observations and opin- 
ions, have added very much to the sum total of our 
knowledge of Time’s processes in the preparation of 
this world for the inhabitancy of its present swarms 
of sentient beings. An international hygienic con- 
gress in London has within a few weeks thrown a 
flood of light upon the means by which the modern 
medical and sanitary sciences have been enabled to 
add notably to the longevity of civilized races, and 
by which many of the most fatal scourges that have 
afflicted mankind may at an early day be wholly ex- 
. tirpated. An international postal congress, assem- 
bled recently in eastern Europe, has added much to 
the perfection of means for the cheap and rapid dis- 
semination of intelligence throughout the world. 
An international labor congress, convened in the 
name of workingmen, has at least given evidence 
of a wondrous widening of vision and growth of in- 
telligence on the part of the once disorganized and 
ignorant sons of toil. And the official international 
conference called not very long ago by the young 
Emperor of Germany to consider legislation for the 
welfare of labor, was a yet more notable sign of the 
growing “internationalism” of the day. The suc- 
cessive “ World's Fairs” are net content to promote 
more intimate knowledge of the world’s commercial 
resources, and to exhibit the inventions and skilled 
handiwork of mankind, but they are also made the 
occasion for a long series of international congresses 
and gatherings for the consideration of all kinds of 
subjects of large human concern. This was true of 
the recent Paris exposition, and it will be true of 
the coming exposition at Chicago. Nowadays no 
man knows his science or his art compietely until 
he has learned what all other countries besides his 
own may be able to teach him. 

The religious world, no less than the scientific, 
is cultivating international intimacies. In August 
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REV. T. B. STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D., LONDON. 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 


of this year the twelfth international convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was held at 
Amsterdam. Three years ago a great missionary 
conference in London summed up all that the 
Protestantism of all lands and creeds had done since 
modern missions were first established for the 
Christianization of the planet. The chief branches 
of Protestantism, in like manner, are showing a re- 
markable disposition each to take the widest and 
fullest possible account of itself by calling together 
its representatives from every outpost and ascertain- 
ing its own progress and possibilities. If this 
movement is most conspicuous among English-speak- 
ing denominations of Christians, the reason is obvi- 
ous. It is the English-speaking Protestants who are 
most widely scattered, most numerous and most 
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influential in the world. Perhaps the first to inau- 
gurate such a congress were the leaders in the Church 
of England, whose “Pan-Anglican” council some 
twelve or fifteen years ago brought into fraternal con- 
ference the Episcopalian bodies of Great Britain and 
America, and the churches most closely allied to them 





REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A., LONDON. 
Preacher of the Inaugural Sermon, Oct. 7th. 


in other parts of the world. There followed the 
“Pan-Presbyterian ” assembly at Belfast—a great 
meeting, so satisfactory to its constituents that they, 
like the Anglicans, have since held a second one. 

Incited by the success of these other great denom- 
inational congresses, the Methodists determined to 
come together and review themselves for the first 
time in their history. They held in London, in 
September, 1881, what they termed the “Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference.” Methodism had fallen apart 
into a number of ecclesiastical bodies, separated in 
some cases by territorial lines, and in others by slight 
differences as to church organization, method and 
polity. These several Methodist bodies united in a 
“Pan-Methodist” meeting. They had come together 
with many doubts and misgivings ; but they found it 
so advantageous and agreeable to know one another, 
that they determined to meet in like manner every 
ten years. Now, therefore, as the American dele- 
gates are straggling back homewards from the first 
Pan-Congregational Council, held in London two 
months ago, the English Methodists are arriving by 
every steamer to attend the two-weeks’ sessions of the 
second of the great gatherings of the most militant 
of all the Protestant orders. 

The “ Ecumenical Conference” is not an authorita- 
tive body. It is a voluntary meeting, through dele- 
gates, of the Methodist churches of the whole world, 
for the purpose of mutual stimulus and enlighten- 
ment, and thus of an increased general efficiency. 

How Methodism has become subdivided in a hun- 
dred years may be easily illustrated by an exhibit of 
the apportionment of representation in this Confer- 
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ence. First comes the broad division into the Eastern 
and Western Sections. The Western includes the 
Methodist bodies of America and the Eastern those 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Australia and the rest of 
the world. The Conference is to be composed of five 
hundred delegates, of whom three hundred will be- 
long to the Western Section and two hundred to the 
Eastern. The three hundred representing Methodism 
in America are apportioned -as follows: Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 126 ; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 64; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
18; African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 15; Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal, 9; American Wesleyan 
6; Union American Methodist Episcopal, 3; Afri- 
can Union Methodist Protestant, 3; Methodist Prot- 
estant, 9; Free Methodist, 3; Congregational Meth- 
odist, 3; Methodist Church, Canada, 24; Primitive 
Methodist, 3; Independent Methodist, 2; United 
Brethren in Christ, 7; United Brethren in Christ, 
(old Constitution), 2; and British Methodist Epis- 
copal, 3; making a grand total of 300 delegates for 
the Western Section. The apportionment is based, 
in the main, upon the relative strength and im- 
portance of the bodies to be represented. 

The denominational history and vicissitudes of 
Methodism in England have been quite apart from 
those in America: and the sub-divisions have not 
followed the same lines. The principal body is that 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, which is the original 
denomination founded by the two brothers John 
and Charles Wesley a hundred and fifty years ago 
This body has now about 450,000 members, and 
about 7500 places of worship. In 1797 the “Meth- 
odist New Connection” split off from the parent 
body, upon a difference of opinion as to the repre- 
sentation of laymen in the government of the Church. 
This denomination is small, having about 35,000 
communicants. Next in importance to the original 
Wesleyan body come the “Primitive Methodists,” 
who originated in Staffordshire, and whose separate 
existence dates from 1810. They have now nearly 
200,000 members, and about 4500 chapels. The “ Bible 
Christians” are another Methodist sect, which owes 
its origin, in 1815, to a Wesleyan lay preacher in 
Cornwall, and which is now to be found chiefly in 
that region, its membership exceeding 25,000. Third 
in rank among British Methodist sects come the 
“United Methodist Free Churches,” which owe their 
present organization,to an amalgamation, effected in 
1857, of three small Methodist bodies which had, 
one after another, in the three preceeding decades, 
detached themselves from the parent Methodist 
trunk, for reasons not worth reviving. They now 
have uearly 75,000 members. Two small and recent 
sects are the “Wesleyan Reform Union” and the 
“Independent Methodist Church,” the one with 6000 
and the other with 8000 members. 

All these seven British Methodist sects send their 
proportionate delegates to Washington. And besides 
these, the “Irish Methodist Church,” with a mem- 
bership of 40,000 or more, the “ Australasian Meth- 
odist Church, the “South African Methodist Church,” 
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the “ West Indian Methodist Church, ” and the “ Meth- 
odist Church of France” all have their representa- 
tives among the two hundred delegates who pertain 
to the so-called “ Eastern Section.” 

Thus twenty-nine distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions—seventeen belonging to the “ Western” or 
American section and twelve to the Eastern or Brit- 
ish section—are to participate in this international 
and inter-denominational conference of Methodism. 

Unlike the American Methodist, the British 
churches of Wesleyan origin do not give any of their 
ministers or superintendents the title of “ Bishop.” 
They are governed by central representative “con- 
ferences” which elect presidents and other officers 
yearly, and which have supreme legislative and 
judicial authority for their respective bodies. The 
most conspicuous men for the time being are usually 
the presidents of the conferences ; and these minis- 
terial gentlemen will have great prominence in the 
forthcoming conference. 

For the purposes of the conference, the Methodist 
world is divided into four parts. The first division 
includes the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South—that is, the two 
principal American bodies. The second division 
includes all. the other Methodist Churches of the 
United States and Canada. The third is composed 
of the Wesleyan Methodists,—the principal British 
body ; and the fourth comprises all the other British 
Methodist Churches. Places in the programme are 
distributed somewhat evenly among the four 
divisions, and there is to be constant alternation be- 
tween American and British speakers. The presiding 


officers are from day to day to be taken in regular 
succession from the four divisions. 

The official sittings at Washington open on 
Wednesday, October 7th, at ten o’clock, with a sermon 
by Rev. William Arthur, of London. The afternoon 
will be occupied with the business of organization and 
with addresses of welcome and responses. Bishop 
Hurst, the Hon. J. H. Carlisle of South Carolina, and 
the Rev. Dr. Douglass of Montreal will speak for 
the Western world, and Dr.Stephenson, of London 
and other British delegates will reply. 

The second day, Thursday, October 8th, will be de- 
voted to a series of reports upon the condition and 
progress of Methodism, four addresses being made 
in the forenoon by representatives of the British 
bodies, and four in the afternoon by prominent 
members of American bodies. Dr. Waller of London, 
Rev. J. Medicraft of Manchester, Rev. J. Donnelly of 
Ireland, and Rev. J. H. Batt of Brighton will represent 
the United Kingdom; while Bishop Fowler of San 
Francisco, Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, Rev. 
William Briggs of Toronto, and the colored Bishop 
Arnett of Ohio will set forth the condition of Meth- 
odism in the New World. 

Beginning with the third day, October 9th, general 
rather than denominational topics will be taken up 
and pursued throughout the entire conference. Itisa 
noteworthy fact that the committee of arrangements 
allowed only one day in the entire two weeks to be 
given to the consideration of Methodism assuch. The 
topic for this third day is “The Christian Church : 
Its Essential Unity and Genuine Catholicity.” A 
series of addresses in the morning upon “Christian 
Unity ” will be followed by a second series in the af- 
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ternoon upon “Christian Co-operation.” Rev. T. G. 
Selby of Greenock, Scotland, opens with an essay on 
“Christian Unity,” Rev. A. S. Hunt, D.D., of New 
York City, and Rev. Thomas Mitchell, of Hull, Eng- 
land, following with addresses. In the afternoon, Rev. 
A.Coke Smith, D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., presents the 
essay on “Co-operation,” and addresses will follow 
by R.G. Rows, Esq., of England ; Rev. T. J. Ogburn, 
of Henderson, N. C., and Rev. James Le Huray, of 
Southport, England. 

“The Church and Scientific Thought ” is the fruit- 
ful theme fixed for Saturday, October 10th, at eleven 
o'clock. “The Influence of Modern Scientific Progress 
on Religious Thought” will be discussed in an essay 
by Mr. Percy William Bunting, of London, the distin- 
guished editor of the Contemporary Review. “The 
Attitude of the Church Towasds the Various Phases 
of Unbelief” will be the topic treated by Professor 
M.S. Terry, D. D., of Evanston, Ill., and “The Bible 
and Modern Criticism” is the subject assigned to 
Rev. W. T. Davison, M. A., of the Wesleyan College, 
Richmond, Surrey, England. 

The sessions of Monday, October 12th, and Tuesday, 
October 13th, will be occupied with a num- 
ber of addresses upon “The Church and her 
Agencies.” Monday forenoon will be de- 
voted to a discussion of “The Preacher and : 
His Qualifications,” led by Bishop Foster of Zi 
Massachusetts, who wiil be followed by Rev. 
William Howard Day, of the African M. E, 

Zion Church. The afternoon session, 

which will be opened wiih an address 

by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, of Lon- 

don, editor of the JZethodist Times, 

upon “The Religious Press and the 

Religious Uses of the Secular Press,” 

will doubtless be one of marked intez- 

est. The Rev. Drs. E. H. Dewart cz 

Toronto, Joseph Fersucon cf Leeds, 

England (President of the Primitive 

Methodists), and E.E. Hoss of Nash- 

ville, Tenn. (editor of the leading or- 

gan of Southern Methodism), will fol- 

low Mr. Hugh Price Hughes with further addresses 
on the relation of journalism to the Church. Rev. 
James Travis of London, General Missionary Secre- 
tary of the Primitive Methodists, will open the ses- 
sion of Tuesday forenoon with an essay on “ The Place 
‘and Power of Lay Agency in the Church.” Rev. M. 
D’C. Crawford, D.D., of New York City, is to give 
an address on “The Deaconess Movement.” Rev. W. 
Walters, of the London Mission, will speak on “ Meth- 
odist Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods.” In the after- 
noon, Rev. Benjamin St. James Fry, D.D., of St. 
Louis, will present an essay on “Women’s Work in 
the Church,” and there will follow addresses by Rev. 
William Gorman of Belfast, Ireland, Rev. W. J. 
Shuey of Dayton, Ohio, and Rev. Thomas H. Hunt of 
Manchester, England, on the same subject. 

The seventh day, Wednesday, October 14th, is set 
apart for a series of addresses upon different phases of 
the educational question. Rev. W. H. Fitchett, of the 
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Methodist Ladies’ College at Hawthorne, Victoria 
(Australia), leads with an on “ Religious 
Training and Culture of the Young.” Rey. T. B. Ap- 
pleget of Hightstown, N.J., speaks on “The Fam- 
ily,” and the Hon.John Evans of Denver follows 
with an address on “The Sunday School.” In the 
afternoon, Rev. John Smith, of Luton, England 
opens the session with a paper on “Elementary Edu 
cation.” Rev. Dr. J.D.Hammond of Fayette, Mo., 
discusses “The Ethics of Elementary Education” ; 
“Sectarianism and State Education” is assigned to 
Rev. A. Holliday, of Manchester, England ; and “Sec- 
ondary Education” is the topic of Hon. J.C. Dancy 
(African M. E. Zion Church), Wilmington, N. C. 
An evening session will be devoted to the higher 
education. Rev. Dr. N. Burwash, of Coburg, Ontar1o, 
will advocate “The Broadest Facilities for Higher 
Education.” Rev. W.F.Slater, of Didsbury College, 
Manchester, England, will discuss “ University Edu- 
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And he will be followed on the same topic 
F. Warren, D D., of the Boston 


cation.” 
by President W 
University. 

“Romanism ” is the topic for the forenoon addresses 
of Thursday, October 15th, and its present position 
will be discussed by Rev. M.T. Myers of Rochdale, 
England, President of the United Methodist Free 
Church. “Romanism as a Political Power” will be the 
theme of Rev. L. R. Fiske, D.D., of Albion, Mich. 
“Romanism as a Religious Power” is a topic as- 
signed to Rev. Dr. William Nicholas, M. A., of Dub- 
lin, Ireland 

In the afternoon the temperance question will 
have exclusive right of way. “The Church and the 
Temperance Reform” will be treated by Rev. R. H. 
Mahon, D.D., of Memphis. Mr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton, of Wigan, Scotland, will follow. Rev.C. H. 


Phillips, D. D. (Colored .M. E. Church), of Washing- 
ton, D.C., will speak on “The Legal Prohibition of 


the Saloon.” He will be followed by Rev.S. Autliff, 
D.D., of Dracott, England. 

The Methodists would be lagging behind the age 
if they gave no sessions to the consideration of social 
and economic problems. The forenoon and after- 
noon sessions of Friday, October 16th, are designated 
for these themes. Hon. Alden Speare will read an 
essay on “The Church in Her Relation to Labor and 
Capital,” and Rev. J. Berry, of Wellington, New 
Zealand, will speak of “The Moral Aspect of Labor 
Combinations and Strikes.” The Hon. J. R. Inch, 
LL.D., of Sackville, New Brunswick, will discuss 
“Moral Aspects of Combinations of Capital.” In 
the afternoon, Rev. Peter Thompson, of the London 
Mission, will present “The Obligations of the Church 
in Relation to the Social Condition of the People.” 
Rev. Dr. J. P. Landis, of Dayton, O., will speak on 
“Christian Work among the Poor” : Rev. Thomas Al- 
len, of Sheffield, England, will speak of “Christian 
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Work among the Rich,” and Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D. D., 
of Cincinnati, will speak of “Christian Work in 
Agricultural Districts.” 

A special session, to be held on Friday evening, 
will consider several aspects of missionary work. 
“Missions in Heathen Lands” will be presented by 
Rev. W.J.Townsend, of Birmingham, England. Rev. 
Prof.C. H. Kiracofe, D.D., of Dayton, O., will tell 
of “New Fields Entered Since 1881,” and Mr. Thomas 
Lawrence, of Leicester, England, will futher present 
the same subject. Rev. William Gibson, of Paris, 
France, and Rev. C. N.Grandison, D.D., of Greens- 
boro’, N. C.. will speak of “Missions in Christian 
Lands.” 

The morning of Saturday, October 17th, will be de- 
voted to the topic “War and Peace” An essay on 
“International Arbitration” will be read by Mr. 
Thomas Snape, of Liverpool, and addresses will be 
made by Hon. J. D. Taylor, M. C., of Cambridge, 
O., and Rev. Enoch Salt, of London, England. 

“The Church and Public Morality,” the general 
theme for Monday, October 19th, will give occasion 
for addresses on several practical questions. “ Legal 
Restraints on the Vices of Society ” wil be discussed 


by Hon. E. W. B. Hill, of Macon, Ga.; Rev. 
Joseph Posnett, of Hull, England, will speak of 
“Lotteries, Betting, Gambling, and Kindred Vices,” 
and Hon. Hiram L.Sibley, of Marietta, O., will 
speak on “Marriage and Divorce Laws.” In the 


afternoon, the Rev. T. G. Steward, D.D., of Washing- 
ton, D: C., will present an essay on “The Lord’s Day,” 
and the Rev. George Green, of Bradford, England, 
will follow with an address on the same topic. “The 
Attitude of the Church towards Amusements ” will 
be jointly discussed by Bishop C. W. Foss, of Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. J. Ruddle, of Highampton, Devon- 
shire. 

The sessions will end on Tuesday, October 20th, and 
“The Outlook for Christendom ” will be the general 
topic. “The Christian Resources of the Old World ” 
will be set forth by Rev. J. 8. Simon, of Bromley, 
England, and Rey. J. C. Watts, D.D., of London. 
Those of the New World will be described by Chan- 
cellor Edward Mayes, of Oxford, Miss., and Rev. J. 
A M.Chapman, D.D., of Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the Christian 
sidvoeate, New York, will open the programme of 
the afternoon with an essay on “The Church of the 
}uture.” There will follow addresses by Rev. W.J. 
Dawson, of Glasgow, Scotland ; Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
of Kansas City, and Rev. F. W. Bourne, of London, 
President of the Bible Christian Church. 

Besides the formal addresses thus planned in ad- 
vance, there will, it is needless to add, be daily de- 
votional services, and brief running debates on the 
topics of each day. The program, as a whole, is a 
masterly one, and the conference promises to be one 
of the most important religious and ecclesiastical 
1 .wetings of recent times. While it would require 
iuore space than these pages can allow to print the 
full list of five hundred delegates, the names of the 
comimitteemen in whose hands the program and 
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the business of the conference have been placed 
should be presented in any account that would pre- 
tend to be comprehensive. Several members of these 
committees, notably Dr.J.M. King, of New York, 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, and Bishop Hurst, of 
Washington, have labored indefatigably for the suc- 
cessful organization of this great gathering. The 
program committee consists of Bishop J. F. Hurst, 
D.D.; Bishop J. C. Granbery, D D., of Virginia; 
General Superintendent A. Carman, D. D.,of Canada; 
the Hon. H. K. Carroll, LL. D. : Rev. J. W Hamilton, 
D.D.,of Boston ; Rev. W. P. Harrison, D.D., of Nash- 
ville; Rev. J. M. King, D.D., of New York: Rev. 
B. F. Lee, D.D., and Professor J. M. Van Vleck, 
LL. D., of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
The general business committee of the conference 
is made up of teu members from the Western (Amer- 
ican) section and ten from the Eastern (British) 
section, these two tens being further subdivided in 
accordance with the grouping of denominations 
already explained. Representing the principal 
northern and southern churches are Bishops Hurst 
and Granbery, Rev. Drs. Hamilton, King, and 
Whisner, and Professor Van Vleck. Representing 
the Canadian and smaller American bodies are Supt. 
Carman, and Rev. Drs. J. C. Embury, J. T. Murray, 
and A. Walters. The principal British Wesleyan 
body is represented in the committee by its presi- 
dent, Dr. Stephenson, the Revs. John Bond and 
Hugh Price Hughes, and Messrs. J. Morgan Hawey 
and William Greenhill; while other British Meth- 
odists have for their members the Revs. FW. 
Bourne, J. C. Watts, D.D., and W. R. Sunman, 
and Messrs. George Green and W. Marsden. To 
this committee of twenty everything arising from 
day to day in the conference must be submitted. 
The sessions will all be open to the general public, 
and the meetings will attract not only a great num- 
ber of prominent Methodists who are not included 
in the list of official delegates, but also many hun- 
dreds of interested auditors from other denomina- 
tions. The English delegates will not be allowed to 
return without having been heard and entertained 
in various parts of the country. Some great meet- 
ings are to be addressed by them, notably in New 
York, where Mr. Hugh Price Hughes is expected to 
be heard at his best upon questions affecting the 
social welfare of the metropolitan masses. 
Methodism, throughout the century, has been a 
marvellous force in American life ; and this year 1891, 
in which the Wesley Centenary coincides with the 
holding of the Ecumenical Conference, is destined 
to mark a new epoch in the history of the denomina 
tion in the United States. That the Conference will 
aid plans for the formal reunion of the severed 
branches of American Methodism, can hardly be 
doubted. The disappearance of the sectional line of 
cleavage between the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church South, would 
be a triumph of restored national unity and brother 
hood that it is reasonable to expect at an early 
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IlL—METHODISM AND THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


[BY THE ENGLISH EDITOR OF THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.] 


REV. J. M. KING, D.D., NEW YORK. 


There is a somewhat fascinating idea firmly held 
by the Theosophists that there is an actual real 
truth behind the familiar phrase “ creative thought.” 
Thought,. they say, actually does create. That which 
you think, is. Not, of course, in this material 
plane, but in the more shadowy region where thought 
alone is the artificer. As the designer constructs 
a model of the building or machine, so one thought 
brings into being, on some astral plane, the entity 
of which you think. That spiritual entity may per- 
ish as soon as it is created. But on the other hand, 
it may persist, and thrive, and, becoming stronger 
and stronger, it may ultimately be clothed upon with 
matter, and then the idea materializes in fact be- 
fore the eyes of all men. There is at least sufticient 
seml,ance of truth about this notion to help us to 
undesstand a process that is going on before our 
eyes even on the material plane. For ideas are apt 
to realize themselves more or less imperfectly in the 
spiritual or religious world, before they are able to 
take to themselves bodily shape in the more mun- 
dane world of politics and adiminstration. Hence, 
if we would see what is the promise of things to 
be in the political world, we may often discover the 


partial realizations in the Church, of ideals which 
will hereafter constrain and transform the State. 

In the meeting of the Ecumenical Council of 
Methodists at Washington, I rejoice to see a fore- 
shadowing of the coming recognition of the unity 
of the English-speaking race. That unity, upon 
which the Council is based, is a practical living re- 
ality to some twenty or thirty millions of English- 
speaking people. The Council is the outward and 
visible sign of that recognition, and, therefore, the 
precursor of the coming realization of that unity 
in the political sphere. . In this, as in many other 
things, the Christian Church is the teacher of the na- 
tions. What she says and does to-day, they will say 
and do to-morrow. This political side of Metho- 
dism is forcibly brought before the mind, as our 
English Methodists are taking ship for the Decennial 
Council which is to meet in the city of Washing- - 
ton. Ten years ago it met in London. Ten years 
hereafter, will it meet in Sydney? Who can say 
where it may meet in 1901. or 1911, excepting that 
wherever it meets it will be composed of English- 
speaking men and women, collected together from 
all the lands which our race has made the realm of 
the Bible and of the Sunday school. 

These sides of Methodism are often not apparent 


to Methodists ; but they deserve more attention than 


they have hitherto received. Most of the best things 
we do, we do unconsciously ; and most of the best 
things we enjoy come to us as we are doing some- 
thing else. It was when Saul went a-hunting after 
the wandering asses of his father, Kish, that he 
came upon the crown of Israel, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers only thought they were finding a quiet place 
to pray apart when they were in reality founding 
the American Republic. It is the same with Metho- 
dism. John Wesley has wrought vaster things than 
he ever dreamed of accomplishing when he set on 
foot the movement whose ever-growing results en- 
compass the world. Wesleyanism has acted as a 
cement of the English-speaking race, and thereby 
contributed materially towards the solution of the 
supreme political problem of our time. Of all the 
phenomena of this century, immeasurably the great- 
est is the Englishing of the world. Forty years ago 
Emerson declared the English—* As they are many- 
headed, so they are many-nationed ; their coloniza- 
tion annexes archipelagoes and continents, and their 
speech seems destined to be the universal language 
of man.” What we saw afar off is now near at 
hand. Mankind is becoming of one tongue, and 
that tongue speaks English. All the waste, unoccu- 
pied places of the world are being peopled with men 
of English descent. America is but a larger and 
continental England ; Australia another island, with 
an even vaster future than America. The empire 
of the sea has beep ours from of old,and before long 
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all its shores will be English or American. The 
planet is girdled by infant commonwealths of Eng- 
lish-speaking men, some entirely, all virtually, in- 
dependent of the mother country, even when nom- 
inally within the empire; managing their own 
affairs, yet connected by many subtle and potent ties 
with the mother country; destined either to pre- 
sent the world with a magnificent spectacle of a pa- 
cific federation, too strong to be attacked and too 
united to fear disruption, or to sadden the heart of 
mankind by reproducing on a vaster scale the savage 
and irrational condition of international chaos, 
which at this hour converts Europe into one huge 
camp. How will these English folk get on together? 
How will the children of England dwell together in 
peace and unity when they have grown up? These 
are the supreme important questions of our day. 
Compared with this pre-eminent problem all others 
shrink into insignificance. For the future of the 
world’s peace and civilization depends upon the 
maintenance of an ordered peace and stable relations 
between the ocean-sundered members of the English 
family. 

It is the glory of Methodism that it has powerfully 
contributed to the forces which make for peace, 
unity and federation. It has done this quite inde- 
pendently of its direct religious teaching. The ties 
which bind the English offshoots to the English 
stock, and which make the Americans, for instance, 
almost as English as Australians, are largely those 
of association and of interest. Among those ties it 
is difficult to name any that more powerfully move 
millions of men than those of religion. There is a 
famous passage in Carlyle’s “Heroes” in which he 
proclaims that Shakespeare is the real unifier, the 
permanent king of English-speaking men. Another 
writer saw in Stratford-on-Avon the centre of the 
world, the Mecca of the race, which in a hundred 
years will only speak the tongue which Shakespeare 
spoke. But there are millions of English-speakers 
to whom Shakespeare is no real or living force. 
They never read his plays, they never go to the 
theatre. The charm of Stratford does not appeal to 
them, for they are intellectually or morally outside 
the pale of literature. The memory of the exploits 
of the heroes of our race,the valor of our great war- 
riors, the heroism of our reformers, the supreme de- 
votion to duty which characterizes the noblest of 
our people—these things all are as golden nails 
which fasten together the edifice of our race. But, 
as the governor of an Australian colony was lament- 
ing the other day,the new generation in our colonies 
is growing up in almost total ignorance of the splen- 
did past of the race to which they belong. The 
words, the names, the sayings which thrill us as 
with the sound of a clarion,are meaningless to them. 
History is not taught in the schools, because of the 
wicked quarrel between Protestant and Catholic, 
and so the New World is growing up cut off from 
the Old World. With these great gaps and abysses 
separating the English sea from the old 
country, it is difficult to overestimate the service 
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which has been rendered to the unity of our race 

by the spread of Methodism. Wherever a Metho 

dist chapel stands in any part of the world’s round 
surface, there is a generator of the electric bonds of 
sympathy and interest which unite the | peoples. 
Men who regarded England as a mere geographical 
expression have learned to regard her as the parent 
of their religion, the home of Wesleys, the land 
of the sacred sites of the Methodist revival. Under 
the stimulating influence of Methodism the most 
famous centres of English life-become real and vis- 
ible to the English-speaker in California or the An- 
tipodes. Epworth is to thousands far more sacred 
as a pilgrim shrine than Stratford ; and the Wesley 
brothers who founded the Methodist polity are a 
more living force to-day, constraining the minds of 
the English-speaking men to brotherly feeling and 
asense of national unity, than the Wellesleys, al- 
though the Wellesleys reared the Indian Empire and 
crushed the Empire of Napoleon. 

The tie of a common denomination reinforces the 
link of a common language ; and, little as our An- 
glican friends like to admit, Methodism is the great- 
est common denominator of all the Reformed 
Churches. Men are interested in each other by the 
number of interests which they share. The mere 
possession in common of the same parts of speech, 
and the use of a common grammar, do not in them- 
selves constitute sufticient identity of interest to serve 
as the basis for unity. Far more real, far more po- 
tent, are the common interests of the common faith. 
Methodists all speak English ;-England is their holy 
land. Here are the tombs of their apostles and the 
original tabernacle of their faith. Wherever they 
go the English tradition encompasses them, and in 
America and in New Zealand constant appeal is 
made to the rulings, the decisions, and the prece- 
dents established by the English Conferences. Even 
without this, the Methodist all over the world is 
thinking about the same things from the same stand- 
point. He is confronting the same problems, con- 
quering the same difficulties. His thoughts are all 
cast in the same mould—that mould is English. 
Hence a quite incalculable addition to the security 
that the English-speaking communities will in the 
future decide to federate in recognition of the com- 
munity of their interests rather than to drift or fly 
apart into more or less antagonistic states. 

It may be objected that the fissiparous tendency 
which has unfortunately rent the Methodists of Eng- 
land into three or four separate sects bodes ill for 
the unity of the English-speaking race if we are to 
accept the Church as a kind of pilot balloon of the 
state. But the splits will heal. The tendency of 
the Church as a state is towards reunion. The cen- 
trifugal forces are overcoming the centripetal, or 
perhaps it is now more nearly correct to say that. the 
former are recognizing the necessities of the latter. 
There is more union because there is more indepen 
dence. The sense of brotherhood springs out of the 
grave of the dead despotism. Not until the latter 
is really dead can true fraternal union exist. The 
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reunion of the Empire and the Republic only be- 
came possible after the republic had shown that af- 
ter a hundred years it was capable of holding its 
own, of standing alone, and even of outstripping the 
mother land. 

Nothing was more remarkable in the recent Inter- 
national Council of Congregationalists in London 
than the passionate enthusiasm with which the de- 
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scendants of the men of the Mayflower and of the 
Ironsides of Cromwell recognized their common kin- 
ship. It wasa great fraternal festival of the sons 
of the Puritans. What is to be hoped is that at 
Washington in October there may be as warm and 
sympathetic a greeting between the brothers in race 
and in religion who meet to take council together 
as to how best they may serve the cause of their 
common country. 

The American Methodists will, I hope, give stim- 
ulus and encouragement to their more conservative 
brethren in the matter of the female ministry. 
Methodists to-day are too often lagging far behind 
their great founder. This year, for the first time in 
the history of Methodism, women sit side by side 
with men in the Council of the Church. Here 
America leads; and England and her colonies will 
do well to follow suit. On a subject closely con- 
nected with this, the English Conference has taken 
a definite and unmistakable stand. The paramount 
necessity of insisting upon a high standard of per- 
sonal morality in all persons who are appointed to 
public offices in the modern democracy has been 
asserted with emphasis by the last Conference in 


terms which it is to be hoped will echo throughout 
the Methodist world. To harry scoundrels out of 
politics as Christ drove the money-changers out of 
the Temple, is a work to which all Methodists will 
do well to address themselves. It is about time all 
religious men and women recognized that the elec 
tion of an immoral man toa position of public trust 
is, so far as it goes, a public negation, by the com. 
munity in which it occurs, of the obligations of the 
moral law. 

The secular service which Methodism has rendered, 
and will continue to render, to the race which is 
filling the world with the music of the English 
tongue, is seldom recognized even by Methodists 
themselves. If the Creator made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth, Methodism has done much 
to make of one home all the English-speaking 
peoples. . 

Through its organization, it has made English 
speaking men “at home” everywhere. The Prince 
of Wales recently remarked that he always regarded 
Canada and Australia as being as much part and 
parcel of England as Sussex and Yorkshire. What 
Methodism has done has been to make this idea a 
reality. When a Methodist lad reared in some Eng- 
lish village determines to cross the Atlantic, or take 
ship to the Antipodes, there to seek his fortune, in 
lands where every well-doing man has a chance, 
what is it comforts his parents as they send him 
forih, and supplies an element of hope and of cheer 
in the midst of the blackness and darkness of part- 
ing? It is the thought that wherever the boy may 
go he will be sure to find himself within reach of 
a Methodist chapel, and that even in the uttermost 
ends of the earth, there will be some class-leader 
who will look after him, some godly minister who 
will undertake to see to the lad’s welfare. It is dif 
ficult to overestimate the extent to which this has 
facilitated emigration by softening the pangs of sep 
aration and coniforting those who see their loved 
ones go off into the wilderness. Methodism has been 
a great mother to the colonist. She has looked after 
his wants, attended to his needs, grouped him in 
families, and generally has presided over his earliest 
and most pressing wants. Nor is that all that she 
has done. One of the most painful facts in life is 
the speed with which old ties disappear, and we 
stand alone in the midst of what had once been a 
crowded circle of friends and relatives. A man goes 
to Australia or to Canada. In twenty years he comes 
baek to find himself a comparative stranger in the 
land of his birth. His old acquaintances are dead, 
or they have removed or disappeared. In the case 
of the sons of colonists they feel still more lonely. 
When they revisit the old home they do not find it 
home at all It is to them little more than a col 
lection of more or less rapacious hotel-keepers. Of 
home life they see little or nothing. Here Metho 
dism steps in, and by its letters of introduction, by 
its reeommendations, and by its social activities, it 
makes the home-coming colonist feel at home in the 
old home. It is true that this side of its beneficent 
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action is not quite as much developed as it should 
be; but so far as it goes, the influence has been pure 
good. 

There are nearly thirty millions of English-speak- 
ing Methodists in the world at this moment. That 
is to say, there are more Methodists to-day than 
there were Englishmen of all creeds when John 
Wesley was at Oxford. It is impossible to look at 
this broad band of the Methodist millions with 
which the evangelical revival of last century has 
encompassed the world without feeling that it has 
contributed enormously to the growth of that deep, 
true feeling of English unity, which is the founda- 
tion on which our empire rests. : When men in Hol- 
land rear a sand-bank against the waves, they find it 
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indispensable to plant it with grass, the roots of 
which bind the sand into a tough and impregnable 
rampart. Otherwise the wind would disperse the 
sandy particles, and the restless waves would speedily 
level it with the plain. The function of the innumer- 
able rootlets of grass in the Dutch sand-bank closely 
resembles the part which Methodism, with its my- 
riad chapels, has played in the consolidation of the 
unity of the English race. But for the marvellous 
way in which the myriad ramifications of the Wes- 
leyan organization have penetrated everywhere, our 
English-speaking folk, heaped up like human drift- 
wood on distant continents, would have been exposed 
to disintegrating forces from which they are now 
happily shielded. 


HUGH PRICE HUGHES AND HIS WORK. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


Methodism in the old country is being trans- 
formed,—shall we say, being transfigured?—by the 
moulding influence of the spirit of the age. Per- 
haps I cannot do better service to my American 
readers than by telling them something of the great 
change which is passing over Methodism in the 
home of its birth, a change which cannot fail to 
make itself felt in all English-speaking lands. 

The man who represents, and is most largely re- 
sponsible for bringing about this transformation, is 
the most notable English delegate to the Washing- 
ton Conference. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, of the 
West London Mission, will be the centre of much 
animated discussion in the United States for the 
rest of the year, and it may not be amiss of one 
who knows him well to say something about the 
man and his work. 

It was on the second or third day of the publica- 
tion of the series of articles on “The Maiden Tribute 
of Modern Babylon,” that I first made friends with 
Mr. Price Hughes. That is now little more than six 
years ago. The Pall Mall Gazette had just gone to 
press, the crowd was beginning to gather at the 
door of the publishing office, clamoring to be sup- 
plied, when my secretary brought in Mr. Price 
Hughes. <A couple of years before I had met him in 
the streets of Oxford, the university town in which 
he may be said to have won his spurs. When he 
came in, he was white and silent with suppressed ex- 
citement. All London was ringing with the horror 
of the Pall Mall revelations. The first impulse of 
every one—outside of the circle of those who offi- 
cially or otherwise had long been familiar with the 
subject—was to hope that the report of our secret 
commission was false. And the immediate first 
question that was asked was,“ what kind of a person 
was their author.” Mr. Price Hughes came to see. 
We had not a long conversation. It was of the con- 
densed, sinewy kind, such as passes between com- 


rades going down into the smoke of battle, but it 
was enough. We made a firm fighting alliance 
there and then, not in words, but in spirit, and we 
have fought on, each on his own lines, ever since. 
He went with me through the country to the great 
meetings held before my trial; he was one of the 
last persons who pressed my hand when I left the 
dock at the Old Bailey ; he was on the platform of 
Exeter Hall when I came out, and ever since, in 
good repute and ill,—although we have differed some 
times both in public and private,—Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes has been a constant force upon which you 
could always depend whenever a wrong had to be 
denounced, a good cause to be defended, or the pub- 
lic conscience to be roused. Among the Methodists, 
Mr. Price Hughes is the recognized exponent of the 
“Nonconformist Conscience” which repealed the 
C. D. Acts, hurled Mr. Parnell from power, and 
placed a veto on the return of Sir Charles Dilke to 
public life 

This is the man who founded the West London 
Mission, and who has now come to the United States 
to carry with him the living flame of his intense en- 
thusiasm. He is a Welshman, with all the fire and 
eloquence of his race. He is still in the prime of 
life, and in the full vigor of his manhood. How 
vigorous Price Hughes can be, only those who have 
met him can understand. He is a born gladiator of 
the platform, of whose smashing blows let the enemy 
beware. No man ever hits out more squarely from 
the shoulder. No one follows up his blows more 
rapildy. No one so sweeps all before him by the 
rush of his impetuosity. I think the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mr. Price Hughes were the two most 
splendid demagogues — using the word in its best sense 
—that I haveeverseen. Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, 
is not a bad third, but he lacks the passion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and the irresistible élan of Mr. Hughes. 
When Captain O’Shea went to St. James’s Hall to 
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bear Mr Price Hughes deliver the great invective 
which contributed so much to the enlightenment of 
the conscience, both of Mr.Gladstone and the Irish 
hierarchy, as to the impossibility of retaining Mr. 

Parnell as the leader of the Irish party, he told me 
that he had never heard any one but Mr. Chamber- 

lain display such nimbleness of wit, such imper- 

turbable self possession, and such consummate dex- 
terity in confounding those who attemped to 
interrupt him by inconvenient observations. An 
officer who accompanied Captain O’Shea would not 
believe but that the interruptions had been all care- 
fully prepared beforehand, for, said he, it is other- 
wise quite impossible that they should all have 
fitted in just where they could most help the 
speaker. Those who want to see Mr. Price Hughes 
at his best as a debater should always try to be there 
when he is pressed for time, and when some listener 
has challenged him by a rude contradiction to put 
forth his strength. I remember, as if it were yes- 
terday, how he demolished an unhappy cleric from 
Liverpool who had ventured in a meandering fash- 
ion to say a word in favor of the C. D. Acts. He 
came over to me when the priest was speaking, and 
said,“ We cannot stand this,” and as soon as his rev- 
erence resumed his seat, Mr. Price Hughes was on 
his feet, quivering with suppressed indignation, and 
in a moment every one felt it was ali over with 
his unfortunate antagonist. Imagine a game-cock, 


steel-spurred and shaven, suddenly sprung at a 


lumbering but insolent barn-door rooster, and you 


“an imagine the scene that followed. It was a 
splendid exhibition of the power of moral indigna- 
tion to sweep any obstacle clear off the rails. 

And yet Mr. Price Hughes always holds himself 
in hand. He lets himself go on occasion, but never 
an inch beyond the range of the guiding range. He 
is a wonderfully cool hand, with a perfectly clear 
head. Even in the very whirlwind of eloquent 
fervor, he is as collected and wary as if he were 
under cross-examination in the witness-box. There 
is perhapsea slight redundancy about his adjectives, 
both in speech and in writing. He is too much 
given to the use of superlatives. All his geese are 
wont to be swans, and his imps become full grown 
fiends. He is the centre of the universe. What- 
ever he is engaged in becomes supremely important 
because of its relation to the centre of the cosmos. 
The West London Mission is “the most important 
religious movement of our time,” and “every great 
moral issue raises “the greatest crisis of this genera 
tion.” That is, however, but a rhetorical flaw for 
which allowance can be made without detracting 
from his usefulness and sterling qualities. No 
speaker is more incisive, more telling. than he. His 
limitations help him as much as his qualities, to 
make the most of his splendid pugnacity. Mr. 
Hughes is blessed with an admirable helpmeet in 
the person of his wife. What he would have been 
without her, it is difficult to imagine. If he had 
been a celibate friar, he would have been a very 
unlovely person. As it is, he could do with a 
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greater infusion of the feminine element with ad- 
vantage. It would mellow him a little, and broaden 
his sympathies, and make him a trifle less of a Day- 
of-Judgment-in-breeches. Mr. Price Hughes would, 
in many respects, be a better man if he had been a 
worse one. There is a difficulty sometimes, in lis- 
tening to him, to believe that he has been in all 
points tempted even as we poor sinners in the gallery, 
and there are few of us who have not wondered 
whether we could ever be half as righteous as Mr. 
Price Hughes must be, for it to be possible for him 
to say many of the things he feels called to deliver. 
And sometimes the weaker brethren have been known 
to confess the sinful regret that Mr. Price Hughes 
should have passed through life so far without ever 
getting entangled in some scandal that would have 
given a more sympathetic insight into the infinite 
complexity of human character, and the possibility 
of much that is noblest being held in combination 
with much that is basest in man. All his blacks 
are black and very black. All his whites are re- 
splendent as the sunlit snow. The grays and neutral 
tints are seldom used. We are all very glad to have 
Mr. Price Hughes as the Prince Rupert in the fray, 
but even the most devoted of his admirers are well 
content that not he, but Another, will occupy the 
Great White Throne. 

Mr. Price Hughes is slim and tough, carrying 
more pounds’ pressure of nervous energy to the 
square inch than any other man in Methodism. He 
is always on the pounce. No matter what subject 
he may have intended to speak about on Saturday. 
he will discard it on Sunday for that which is more 
uptodate. He will be abreast of the times, whoever 
else may care to lag behind. He is possessed by the 
same demon of restless energy which forces the pace 
of the German emperor. The only thing impos- 
sible to him is to be still. He must be up and 
doing. He isin everything that is going. Preacher, 
lecturer, agitator, politician, reformer, newspaper 
editor,—he has a hand in all that interests his fel- 
low-men. It is this man, with nerves of steel and 
muscles of whipcord, that created the West London 
Mission. The West London Mission is in its essen- 
tial idea an attempt to apply Christianity to the 
people. It is a resolute and reasoned effort to 
make what Mr. Hughes calls “the Philanthropy of 
God” visible and manifest to the children of men. 
And the first thing which it has found necessary to 
do in order to give Christians a free hand and a 
free chance was to abandon once for all the whole 
conventional apparatus of sanctified bricks and 
mortar which, originally invented to minister to 
the salvation of men, has become a great moral 
rampart dividing God from man. The whole work 
of the West London Mission is done outside church 
and chapel walls. The living Church gets fossilized 
in its ecclesiastical shell. To give it full and free 
life, it is necessary to discard all that. The fields 
are white with the harvest, but if the reapers prefer 
counting and recounting, stocking, ploughing, and 
drying the sheaves already garnered, the crop is 
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likely to be left ungathered. So 
Mr. Price Hughes conducts his 
services in buildings none of 
which are consecrated to Divine 
worship. The whole work of 
the West London Mission is 
done in halls which are secular. 
St. James’s Hall, Princes’ Hall, 
Wardour Hall, are all buildings 
where political meetings are 
held, where concerts are given, 
and where, in short, men and 
women are accustomed to as- 
semble on the week day, and 
where, therefore, they have no 
antecedent prejudice to over- 
come when they are asked to 
worship there on Sunday. 

The central idea around which 
all the work of the Mission has 
grown up is that of a living 
Christ working through those 
who are in living union with 
Him for the perfect salvation 
of the whole community. Mr. 

Hughes, although a Boanerges 

who would have wielded the 

sword with which Peter smote 

off the ear of the Malchus, is de- 

voted to St. John. It is the 

Christ of the Fourth Gospel 

whom he preaches, and the Gos- 

pel according to St. John as re- 

corded both in the Gospel proper 

and in the Epistles. He deals 

copiously with the thunders of 

the law, wielding the flaming 

bolts of blazing indignation 

against the evil-doers, but he 

limits those anathemas to this 

side of the grave. In his presentation of Divine 
truth, he lays all the more stress upon the love and 
mercy and compassion of God because it has fallen 
to him to deal out to so many mundane judgments 
upon sin and uncleanness. The terrors of the law 
with him are not theoretically but practically lim- 
ited to the affairs of time. In the spiritual realm, 
he is a preacher not of vengeance but of love. 
“Knowing the love of God that is in Christ, there- 
with we persuade men,” is his rendering of the 
well-known text. Bishop Westcott, through his 
commentary on St. John’s Epistles, exercised a great 
influence on Mr. Hughes’s life and teaching. 

Mr. Price Hughes has discarded none of his old 
formulas. He is as sound in the faith as the most 
exacting stickler for orthodoxy as laid down in 
John Wesley’s sermons could issue. But the whole 
spirit of his teaching is nineteenth century, and 
not eighteenth. With him, the critical decisive 
question is not so much sorrow for sin in the past 
or acceptance of a forensic theory of justification as 
a safeguard for the future as the resolute whole- 
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hearted readiness to be emptied of self, and to 
accept Christ’s will as the rule and law of life. 
The conflict in St. James’s Hall turns upon the pos- 
session of the will much more than upon the emo- 
tions or the intellect. Do you accept Christ’s life 
and teachings as the law of your life, or do you 
not? That is the test. If you do make that sacri- 
fice of your will, then Christ will accept you as you 
have accepted him. and enter into you and dweil 
in you, and you will live in Soho as Jesus would 
live if he had been born in West London in our 
days instead of being raised in Nazareth in the days 
of Tiberius. To that end everything is directed — 
all preaching, teaching, visiting—to remake man in 
the image of God. The Sunday services in St. 
James’s Hall are held morning afternoon, and 
night. The hall, which holds 2500 persons, is 
always crowded afternoon and night. The morning 
service is usually conducted by Mr. Mark Guy 
Pearse, while Mr. Hughes takes the afternoon con. 
ference and the evening service. The conference in 
the afternoon is devoted to a lecture on the topics 
~ 
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of the day from the standpoint of the Christian con- 
science. These discourses are less systematic than 
Dr. Cook’s Monday lectures at Boston. They rather 
resemble his preludes, but they are not followed by 
any discussion. The “Conference” is rather a mis- 
nomer, and Mr. Price Hughes would probably find 
that he would gain power if he allowed half an hour 
for discussion at the close of each discourse. In 
the evening, the hall is usually crowded long before 
the service begins, and the overflow often overflows 
Princes’ Hall, a smaller hall in the neighborhood. 
The service, which is emphatically a popular reli- 
gious, evangelistic meeting, is attended by all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, from the occa- 
sional duchess to the costetmonger. The singing, 
which has the advantage of an accompaniment by a 
fine orchestral band, is hearty and congregational, 
and the whole service is bright, cheerful, and prac- 
tical. There is an amusing story told of a French 
medical man at the recent Hygienic Congress, who, 
finding himself bored to death with an English Sun- 
day, hailed the sound of the fiddles in St. James’s 
Hall as indicating the welcome distraction of a pop- 
ular café chantant. So convinced was he that he 
had “struck oil” that when the “Sisters of the Peo- 
ple” came on in their demure garments he was 
sure they were about to dance a can-can, and had 
only assumed the dress of the religieuse in order to 
heighten the contrast. He was soon undeceived, 
and remained to the very end, full of wonderment 
at this religion—mystical, but without mystifica- 
tion—which afforded the only entertainment he 
could find in all London on Sunday. The service, 
although free, is reverent, and the whole glows with 
sustained enthusiasm for souls. At the close of the 
sermon, those who are willing to give up their will 
for Christ’s are exhorted to rise in their places, and 
after the service, they are invited to the inquiry 
rooms, where the finishing stroke is given to the 
work of the day. Mrs. Price Hughes attends to the 
women in their room, while the male inquirers are 
looked after by Mr. Percy W. Bunting, the editor of 
the Contemporary Review, both, of course, having 
as many assistants as they need. The work of the 
Mission in the inquiry rooms has been much blessed, 
and hardly a week passes without rejoicing over 
many remarkable conversions. 

After the after-meeting, the service in St. James’s 
Hall closes, and the scene then shifts to Princes’ 
Hall, where we have what is called the Social Hour. 
In London, as in most large cities, it is unfortu- 
nately the case that there is no place but the streets 
for many thousands of shop assistants, who are not 
expected back in their houses of business until ten 
o’clock or later. Between half-past eight, when the 
service ends, there is an hour at least which is often 
spent perforce in lounging about the street. In 
order to meet the want of this class, Princes’ Hall 
is converted into a kind of democratic drawing- 
room. The seats are so arranged as to split up the 
company into a number of groups, where friends 
and acquaintances gather for couversation. Any one 


can attend, and use the hal. as a common drawing 
room. At nine, tea and coffee is served, then Mr. 
Hughes and Dr. Lunn and the Sisters will come in 
for the after-meeting, and there is a friendly inter 
change of greetings andof news. At half past nine, 
there are family prayers, brief and hearty, and then 
the services for the day are over. The idea of the 
Social Hour is an admirable one, which might be 
realized in every large town but for the exceeding 
ingenuity of the Evil One, who has contrived to do 
infinite mischief to the souls of men by persuading 
the Christian Church that there is something dishon 
oring to God and to Christ by utilizing a consecrated 
building for social reunions which would be a 
help and a stimulus to the Divine life. It is a good 
bargain for the Devil, by which, in return for al- 
lowing the sacred edifice to be used ten hours out 
of the week in prayer and praise to the Saviour. it 
is guaranteed for the remaining 134 hours against 
being used for the service of man. The supersti- 
tion of the consecration practically stultifies 90 per 
cent. of the capital nominally devoted to the service 
of Christ. 

Wardour Hall is, however, even more distinctively 
characteristic of the spirit of the mission than St. 
James’s Hall. Wardour Hall stands plump in the 
slums of Soho, in the midst of a gin-smitten, pov. 
erty-stricken, rack-rented population. This is the 
evangelistic section of the work, and is even more 
deserving of attention than the Sunday services 
in St.James’s Hall. It is presided over by a re- 
markable man of the name of Nix, who is a per 
fect genius in the way of discovering fresh methods 
of conducting the spiritual attack upon material evil. 
Mr. Nix is one of those children of light who are not 
above taking lessons from the children of this world. 
His master is Christ, but his schoolmasters are 
the publican, the theatrical lessee, and the showman. 
Placed in command of a Mission Hall which must 
attract if it is to do any good at all, Mr. Nix, 
instead of endeavoring to invent brand-new 
methods of attraction out of his inner consciousness, 
simply sat down at the feet of those who had 
shown by practical results that they had mastered 
the secret. In other words, he went to school at 
the tavern, studied what constituted the drawing 
power of the publican, and then forthwith made it 
his own. He was of course debarred, from the 
outset, from employing the potent poisons of 
alcoholic extraction, but he substituted the spirit 
ual for the spirituous, and then set himself diligently 
to go “one better” than the publican in all other 
respects. Wardour Hall, as yet, has not been 
opened every day of the week, and all day long 
That will come hereafter. But so far as it is open 
it competes not unsuccessfully with the public-house 

To begin with, it advertises—advertises as thea 
tres advertise, with colored posters, often copied di 
rectly from theatrical bills, and sometimes specially 
designed for the services. When they had their 
fourteen days’ mission in Princes’ Hall, they 
conducted a personal house to house canvass through 
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the West End of London, asking the residents in a 
hundred streets to attend the services. Artistic 
invitation cards were distributed by Mrs. Price 
Hughes and the Sisters to the fashionable loungers 
in Rotten Row on Sunday parade. But the most popu- 
lar method of advertising the Mission was a magic 
lantern erected on a very high van, with a screen 
six feet square, on which were thrown by limelight 
the announcements of the Mission and the mis- 
sioners. As this was drawn slowly through the 
crowded streets, it attracted immense attention. 
Secondly, they employ instrumental music. There 
is a brass band at Wardour Hall which is quite 
independent of the bands of St. James’s and Princes’ 
Halls. Nothing is more distinctive of the Mission 
than the reliance which it places on music. There 
are no fewer than eight sections of the musical de- 
partment, which, when combined, number 350 per- 
formers, including 120 instrumentalists. There is 
an orchestral band numberng an average Sunday 
evening attendance of 56, which plays selections 
from the works of the great masters before the ser- 
vice. A military band leads the singing at the af- 
ternoon conferences, and plays half an hour before 
service. One special feature of the musical pro- 
gram is the Saturday evening concerts, of which 
thirty-five are given every year by the orchestral 
band, while thrice a year, concerts are given in St. 
James’s Hall. This, however, is by the way. 

Thirdly, Mr. Nix places great reliance upon the 
magic lantern. The use of the lantern as an evan- 
gelical agency is as yet inits infancy. “Wealways 
have a great crowd when we have the magic lan- 
tern,” says Mr. Nix; “the place has always been 
packed, and many people saved. We have found this 
the best way to fill the hall, and also a successful 
way of reaching the hearts of sinners. The people 
remember the pictures. Don’t let anybody make 
amistake, this is no entertainment, but a very sol- 
emn service.” His addregs on the Prodigal Son, 
illustrated with pictures drawn from the actual life 
of the prodigal of to-day, was repeated three Sunday 
nights running to crowded audiences, who were 
moved to tears, and many of whom decided to begin 
an altered life. Last year, besides the constant use 
of the lantern at the evangelistic services, they had 
thirty-one lantern week-night lectures delivered 
at Wardour ead Cleveland Halls. The program 
for this winter includes a series of lantern lectures, 
illustrating the lives of heroes who have helped to 
lay the foundation of the City of God. Each hall 
has a complete outfit of biunial lantern, limelight, 
and screen. 

Fourthly, Mr. Nix is constantly on the lookout 
for means of ministering to the secular social needs 
of the community in the midst of which he labors. 
They have beaten the publican’s Christmas Goose 
Club all to pieces. A publican who had been hit 
by the competition said. “I could do very well 
with the old religion of going to church, but this 
lew religion of pledges and goose clubs, and slate 
clubs, I cannot do with. It will soon ruin us pub- 


licans.” Last year they had 650 members in their 
Goose Club, and they distributed among them at 
Christmas 1 ton of geese, 4 cwt. of turkey and 
other fowls, and half a ton of beef, pork, and mut- 
ton. Their Slate Club, an annual friendly society, 
which divides up at the end of the year, wipes the 
slate, and begins again, has been a great success. 
Last year, when all expenses and liabilities had been 
paid, each member received back at the end of the 
year as much as he had paid in. Another institu- 
tion is the Christmas dinner for the lonely. Last 
Christmas 150 persons paid 2s. 6d. for a Christmas 
dinner at Wardour Hall, where they had music, 
mirth, games, stories, and a rattling good Christmas 
dinner. Considering how many lonely ones there 
are in every large town at Christmas time, this 
institution should become universal. 

Fifthly, in addition to their self-helping and self- 
supporting methods of work, there is a great deal 
of directly charitable work. This may be divided. 
First, there is the finding of work for the workless, 
tools for those who cannot get started because their 
tools are in the pawnshop, and temporary lodgings 
for those who have not where to lay their head. 
This is in accordance with John Wesley's original 
scheme. It is as yet in the day of small things. 
But it is capable of indefiniteexpansion. Secondly, 
there is the feeding of the hungry. There is the 
soup kitchen in full swing, served by “real gentle- 
men ” in cooks’ costume, which has enabled them to 
feed many hundreds every winter. Thirdly, there 
is the Christmas dinner, which is supplied free to 
about 1000 poor people. Fourthly, there is a Con- 
valescent Home in the country, to which over 200 
persons are sent down every year. All this is free. 
It is a home to which the sick poor are sent without 
charge, regardless of difference of religious faith. 
Fifthly, there is a Children’s Holiday Home, to 
which poor children are sent down to enjoy a fort- 
night in the green fields. There is a Medical Mis- 
sion, which I mention here so as not to pass it by, 
but I give a better account of it under the head of 
the Sisterhood, which also deals with nursing and 
similar subjects. Sixthly, a Boy’s Club has been 
started, where, besides being taught carpentering, 
the lads have a gymnasium, reading-room, games, 

‘and music. There is a cricket club in connection 
with Wardour Hall, although its members have to 
go far afield to find a place to play in. Seventhly, 
temperance work is constantly going on. They are 
constantly taking temperance pledges. The “Help 
Myself Society ” flourishes, and their Band of Hope, 
numbering 2000 members, is the largest in the world. 
Thrice a year they have Drunkard’s Dinner. Three 
hundred are invited. Noone is asked who is not 
found in the streets at eleven o’clock at night quite 
drunk. That is the only qualification. At first 
they found them at their doors. Now they have to 
hunt for them further off. But they find them, and 
they come; some abandon their drinking there and 
then. Eighthly, they constantly insist upon a reli- 
gion of personal self-sacrifice, and of personal appeal 
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to the hearts of men. Two hundred and forty 
workers are planned on Sundays to different branches 
of open-air work. Street preaching is constantly 
going on, and the services in Hyde Park are very 
successful. They say it is the New Religion that is 
being preached. “Not going to church and saying 
prayers or singing hymns, but living Christ-like 
lives, being unselfish; not looking to number one 
as to the joy and comfort and salvation of others.” 
There is a prayer meeting at eight o’clock every 
Sunday morning, which, together with a class meet- 
ing, is the life and soul of Wardour Hall. It is 
taught that it is more religious to spend two hours 
taking an invalid ina bath chair in the Park than 
to spend the same time in church or Mission Hall, 
for the principle is that the service of man is the 
acceptable worship of God. Not that there is any 
blinking of the necessity of spiritual life and devo- 
tion to God and His Christ. Mr. Nix has a class of 
200 men, and he is as enthusiastic about the class 
meeting as the highest and dryest devotee of the 
old school. He says that it is the finest institution 
for keeping Christians together in the organization 
of any church. “It is the merriest, the jolliest, the 
most lively and helpful meeting I go to.” Ninthly, 
they are constantly on the lookout for new means 
of attack. They are free from red-tape, and they 
hate old ruts. They always goto the Derby, and 
hold a prayer meeting on the race course, singing 
and speaking, and welcoming penitents, even while 
the races are being run. “Go to those who need 
you most” is their motto, and the first thing to be 
done is to get at them. As the mountain will not 
go to Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the moun- 
tain, and in the West London Mission we see 
Mohammed in motion. 

So much for Wardour Hall, and its related Cleve- 
land Hall, and the modes and methods by which the 
Christians at work there try to minister to the woes 
and wants of the least of Christ’s brethren. I must 
now turn to the other great division of the work of 
the Mission, which is relegated to the Sisterhood. 

Mrs. Price Hughes is Sister Superior. Under her 
are several ladies, who live in community at Kath- 
erine House, and devote themselves to the service 
of the destitute and the sick. Each sister has a 


personal talk once a week with Mrs. Price Hughes. 


Two of them are constantly in attendance at all ser- 
vices in Wardour and Cleveland Halls. These 
Sisters visit the poor in their homes, nurse the 
sick, and look after the children. They visit 
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the sick in the hospital, and the poor in the 
workhouses, and render the last solemn ser- 
vice to the dying. They conduct a Créche where 
working mothers can leave their babies during 
work hours. They also conduct mothers’ meetings, 
devotional classes, open-air meetings, and prayer 
meetings. They have a girls’ club, a band of hope, 
a book stall, a sewing club, and a stall for the sale 
of second-hand garments. They conduct relief work, 
granting loans, providing pensions, and affording 
temporary relief. This is done in connection with 
the Charity Organization Society. They conduct 
short Saturday afternoon excursions for the children 
in the slums to places in the outskirts where the 
green trees grow and the sky is free from smoke. 
They visit the soldiers’ wives in barracks, conduct 
a mothers’ meeting in the Soldiers’ Home, and it 
may be remarked incidentally, secure the attendance 
of more soldiers at St. James’s Hall, Sunday evenings, 
than are to be found in any church or chapel in 
London. They have a registry office for helping 
girls to find situations, a society for providing 
clothes for the utterly destitute. The Medical De- 
partment, which is worked by two medical men who 
give their services for the sake of the cause, has 
three sisters attached to it as nurses of the sick 
They have a dispensary at Lincoln House, where the 
doctors attend on certain days, and prescribe free 
exactly as they do for their private patients. This 
work is capable of great development. 

This is but a rough and very imperfect outline of 
one of the most promising developments of Christian 
activity which the old country has to report to the 
new. It follows as a necessary corollary for all this 
helpful secular work undertaken in a religious spirit 
that the foolish old superstition entertained by 
many Wesleyans of the old schools, that it was a 
worldly thing to take an interest in politics is fast 
dying out. Missions founded on the lines of this 
in West London are multiplying. Everywhere the 
Methodist is becoming more and more of a social 
reformer, and none the less of a religious force. 
We are seeing every day the consequences that are 
resulting from the advent of the Methodist in poli 
tics. He is agood man whom the devil would glad 
ly see in the chapel rather than in the polling-booth 
Methodists are beginning to find that out, and both 
in municipal and in national life their influence 
is beginning to tell. To generalize that good work 
throughout the world, is the special opportunity of 
the Ecumenical Council at Washington. 
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LIGHT IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 


In America we sometimes 
criticise severely the dispo- 
sition of our British cousins 
to monopolize trade and to 
acquire political influence 
in all the less civilized re- 
gionsof the earth. But the 
English occupation of an 
Asiatic or African region, 
we should be willing to con- 
fess, usually promotes in the 
most marked degree the 
peace, domestic order, and 34 
social advancement of the # 
people. In Africa, from 
Egypt to the Cape, British 
influence is fast becomin: 


Sz 


the chief agency of progress. 
On this page we print a 
sketch of the magnificent 
church that Scottish mis- 
sionaires have just com- 
pleted far in the heart of 
Africa, at Blantyre, on Lake Nyassa—Livingstone’s 
old exploring ground. It is said to be the finest 
church building on the Continent of Africa. 
And we also add an interesting group-photograph of 
the “South African Choir,” a company of native 
singers from the southern region of the Dark Conti- 
nent, who are just now attracting the most friendly 
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BLANTYRE CHURCH, EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 


attention in England, and whose well-attended con- 
certs will earn money for a Technical College for 
colored youths in the Cape Colony. The Choir is as 
unique in its way as was the first company of “ Jubi- 
lee Singers” sent out by Fisk University, Nashville. 
Its members are Christianized and civilized, and 
eager for the uplifting of their tribes. 
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A COMPOSITE CHARACTER SKETCH, 


BY PROFESSOR J. F. JAMESON, PROFESSOR C. T. WINCHESTER, PROFESSOR 
R. D. JONES, MR. RAYMOND BLATHWAYT, AND MR. W. T. STEAD. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWs—which has chosen as an essential part of its plan to devote much attention to 
the personality and work of men of contemporary note and influence—would have come far short in its 
estimate of the timely and the proportionate if it had failed to give prominence in its pages to the most 
eminent American who has lived in the last decade of the century. Lincoln, Grant, Lee, Beecher, Peter 
Cooper, Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, —these were all typical Americans, individually different though 
they were. But Lowell was as truly American as any one of them, and as truly typical. There has been 
produced as one of the. finer outcomes of American history and life a class of men and women deeply 
rooted in the early American stock and traditions, imbued with the strong ethical sense of New England, 
possessed of the refinement of the best American training and education, and full of a patriotism somewhat 
inclined to be solicitous and critical rather than blindly ardent. This class is far Jarger in America than 
is any corresponding class in any other country. The combination of high intellectuality with great moral 
consciousness and energy, and with an intensely practical patriotism, produces a type peculiarly American. 
And Mr. Lowell was the most distinguished representative of this best American type. It has been thought 
well that the Review should employ several pens to portray different phases of his life and character. 
Professor Jameson, of Brown University, writes with keen appreciation and sound judgment of Lowell as 
a public man and an influence in American affairs. Professor Winchester, of the Wesleyan University, 
whose rare literary insight needs no praise, contributes a brief study of Lowell as a man of letters. Pro- 
fessor Jones, of the Illinois State Normal College, writes of Lowell’s poetry as an influence in the training of 
American mind and character in the public schools. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, a well-known London jour- 
nalist, who has very lately visited this country, contributes as his share a most interesting interview with 
Lowell at Elmwood, a few weeks before his death. Finally, as the principal paper of the group, Mr. 
W.T. Stead, editor of the English and European editions of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, writes with fer- 
vent admiration, as of a departed guide and master, concerning Lowell as moral teacher and prophet of 
righteousness. Mr.Stead’s preference for Lowell above all other poets of this age has long been well 
known to all his friends and to all who have followed his journalistic and other writing. 


I.— LOWELL AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. F. JAMESON. 


The late Dr. Mark Pattison, in his book on Milton, 
lamented that, during the many years intervening 
between the production of Lycidas and that of Par- 
adise Lost, Milton allowed himself to be diverted 
from the service of the Muses toengage, with intense 
warmth and partisan passion, in the civil conflicts 
of the time. There is perhaps a general feeling that 
it is best for the poet to keep aloof, in serene dis- 
engagement, from the heated atmosphere of political 
strife,—that the poetic gift itself is likely to be 
impaired if it is brought into contact with the ig- 
noble dust of party warfare. However this may be, 
Lowell is a shining instance to the contrary, an in- 
stance of a poet whose best inspiration was derived 
from passionate interest in public affairs. Future 
generations may make an estimate widely different 
from ours; but it is evident that in the minds of 

‘the present generation the Biglow Papers and the 


Ode at the Harvard Commemoration are the surest 
foundations of Lowell’s poetic fame, and both, it 
will be observed, were inspired by intense feeling 
for great national interests at times of crisis. He 
had, moreover, so great an influence upon public 
opinion, and in later life held positions of such 
importance, as to make his relation to public affairs 
worthy of consideration quite apart from his poetry. 

Public spirit was the natural inheritance of the 
Lowells. That the poet’s great-grandfather, the 
Rev. John Lowell of Newburyport, took much in- 
tetest in the affairs of the Province, is evinced by 
the titles of several of his published sermons, such 
as that delivered during the French and Indian war 
“On the Advantages of God’s Presence with his 
People in an Expedition against their Enemies,” 
which may fancifully remind us of the Reverend 
Homer Wilbur’s remarks on Birdofredum Sawin’s 
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first letter from Mexico. The grandfather, John 
Lowell, prefigures the anti-slavery poet more dis- 
tinctly. A lawyer, a legislator, and a distinguished 
judge, he took an especial pride in the share he had 
had in placing in the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 that declaration of universal freedom and 
equality which he and others regarded as effecting 
the abolition of slavery. In the public prints he 
offered his service as a lawyer to any person held 
in slavery who might desire to avail himself of this 
clause; his interpretation of it was presently sus- 
tained by the courts. The Rev. Dr. Charles Low- 
ell, the poet’s father, was a public-spirited pas. 
tor and an opponent of slavery. His uncle, John 
Lowell, was one of the foremost of the Federalist 
pamphleteers of New England. Though he never 
took public office, hardly any one in Massachusetts, 
after the death of Fisher Ames, had greater influ- 
ence than he in the councils of the party. It is 
something more than a coincidence that, as in the 
case of his nephew, some of his most successful 
writings—such as the pamphlets, “Peace without 
Dishonor, War without Hope,” and “Mr. Madison’s 
War ”—expressed the hearty aversion with which 
New England men regarded a war which elsewhere 
was popular, and protested against the actions of an 
administration which most Americans deemed it, 
their patriotic duty to support. 

The first poetical venture of Lowell, his class 
poem of 1838, contained not afew youthful sarcasms 
directed against Carlyle and his Sartor Resartus, 
Emerson, the transcendentalists, the abolitionists, 
the advocates of woman’s rights, and the other re- 
formers with whom the period abounded. But the 
satire is too conventional to be the outcome of deep- 
seated or mature conviction, and in a very few 
years, chiefly through the influence of Maria White 
and her brilliant and ardent young friends, Lowell 
found himself quite won over to the party of the re- 
formers, and eagerly participating in several of their 
movements. 

Most prominent among the causes which enlisted 
the young poet’s sympathies was that of the aboli- 
tionists. Tn his first volumes of poems were several 
in which anti-slavery sentiments found warm ex- 
pression. Such were the “Present Crisis” and the 
lines “On the Capture of certain Fugitive Slaves near 
Washington.” The crisis upon which the former 
poem was written, in December, 1845, was that 
created by the annexation of Texas. Upon this fol- 
lowed the series of disgraceful aggressions upon a 
weaker power which led to the Mexican War. In 
New England, a minority, including most of the 
Democratic leaders, approved the conduct of the 
administration in bringing it about. The Whigs 
disapproved the war with more or less emphasis. 
The abolitionists loudly expressed their horror of it. 
Such was the political situation, when, one morning 
in June, 1846, there appeared in the Boston Courier a 
“letter from Mr. Ezekiel Biglow of Jaalam, enclosing 
a poem of his son, Mr. Hosea Biglow.” So came into 
the world that inimitable character, shortly to be 
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followed by the Reverend Homer Wilbur and by 
Birdofredum Sawin. Like a Greek play, the drama 
required but these three persons; one who should 
represent the sterling young manhood of rural New 
England, one who should represent the baser sort, 
and the staid clergyman whom the author might use 
asthe mouthpiece for his graver words, and each 
endowed, after his kind, with the Yankee shrewd. 
ness and the Yankee humor. 

The Biglow Papers may be considered from many 
points of view. They are an invaluable repertory 
of Yankee dialect They give an excellent notion 
of Yankee character and of Yankee life in the mid- 
dle of the century. As feats of versification, they 
show an extraordinary facility. Their wit and 
humor are inexhaustible. The accompanying prose 
is often quite as amusing and as brilliant as the 
verse. But, above all, they are the best political 
satires the present century has produced. Indeed, 
the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, brilliant as it is, 
is decidedly inferior to them in variety and range. 
and we should have to go back to Swift, to “ Absa- 
lom and Achitophel,” and to “Hudibras,” to find 
their equal. Standing aloof from both the great 
parties, the young wit wielded a free hand. The 
injustice of the war, the pompous humbug with 
which it was justified, the safe truculence of editors, 
the conscienceless cynicism of practical politicians, 
the oracular vagueness of candidates, the complais- 
ance of “doughface” congressmen, were all exposed 
with consummate acuteness and wit yet with the 
light touch and the genial humor that can alone 
enable satiric poetry to outlive its sting. 

No doubt injustice was done to both persons and 
parties in Mr Biglow’s rustic effusions. John P. 
Robinson, General Taylor, and the Southern senators 
were not as foolish or as bad as he painted them. But 
this is an incident to all political satire, and pos- 
terity will not be misled by it. No one imagines 
that Dryden’s mordant description of Achitophel 
and Zimri are final portraits of Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham. So, in future generations, our histo- 
rians of the anti-slavery contest, though they will 
make a great mistake if they do not use the Biglow 
Papers, will not be likely to take them as giving 
the last word upon the matter. But with all their 
gain in perspective, how much will our successors 
lose! It is inconceivable that they should not enjoy 
Mr. Biglow, but can he possibly be enjoyed so 
much when the genuine rural Yankee has passed 
away, by readers who need a glossary for his dia- 
lect and foot-notes for his allusions, who have to be 
told who “Guvener B.” and “Gineral ©.” were? 
Whai will they make of 


Resolves, do you say, o' the Springfield Convention? 
Thet’s percisely the p’int I was goin’ to mention; 
of 


Wal, it does seem a curus way, but then hooraw fer 
Jackson ! 
It must be right, for Caleb sez it’s reglar Anglo- 
saxon; 
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or of 
D: you think they’ll suck me in to jine the Buff’lo 
chaps, an’ them 
Rank infidels that go agin the Scriptur’] cus 0’ Shem? 


The political effect of the publication of this first 
series of the Biglow Papers was immediate and 
considerable. In Hosee’s first poem, no Massachu- 
setts man not wholly given over to pro-slavery sym- 
pathies could fail to be stirred by such moving lines 
as 

Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a-kneelin’ with the rest, 
She thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
Tn her grand old eagie-nest ; 
Sbe that ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon fearless 
To the oppressed of all the world! 


The conviction, openly expressed, that it were 
better to dissolve the Union than to be subservient 
to the power of slavery, the sentiment of obedience 
to a higher law than that of the Constitution, were 
far from winning general acceptance; but the 
general abhorrence of slavery and the growing dis- 
trust of compromises was heightened, and the pun- 
gent ridicule of opportunist politicians told power- 
fully, especially upon the minds of young men. In 
the preface to the collected edition of the second 
series, Lowell said of the first, “The success of my 
experiment soon began not only to astonish me, 
but to make me feel the responsibility of knowing 
that I held in my hand a weapon, instead of the 
mere fencing-stick I had supposed. Very far from 
being a popular author under my own name, so far, 
indeed, as to be almost unread, I found the verses 
of my pseudonym copied everywhere ; I saw them 
pinned up in work-shops; I heard them quoted and 
their authorship debated ; I once even, when rumor 
had at length caught up my name in one of its 
eddies, had the satisfaction of overhearing it dem- 
onstrated, in the pauses of a concert, that I was 
utterly incompetent to have written anything of the 
kind.” 

Thirteen years intervened between the conclusion 

of the first series and the beginning of the second. 
During the interval, Lowell was occupied mainly 
as professor in Harvard College and as editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. His academic experience 
gave him that facility in after-dinner speaking 
which in his public career proved one of his most 
useful accomplishments. Meanwhile, it did not 
stifle his sympathetic interest in Zekle and Huldy, 
nor relax his kindly investigations of Yankee char- 
acter at musters and at cattle-shows. That his mind 
was still racy of the soil was made plain when, in 
November, 1861, the Reverend Homer Wilbur again 
sent to the press a letter recently received from 
Birdofredum Sawin. 

There are considerable differences of tone between 
the first series of Biglow Papers and the second. 
The times had changed, and the poet had changed 
with them, maturing and deepening, while contact 


with men and the sense of public influence increased 
the determination to use it seriously. So when Hosea 
and his friends are revived, in the midst of a war 
beyond all comparison more important than .that 
with Mexico, while there is abundance of fun in 
what they say, we feel that the strain is of a higher 
mood. The epigrams have greater weight and more 
explosive force. The arguments are filled with a 
more severe and serious energy. The awful struggle 
and the great cause, which turned common men into 
heroic patriots, gave the mature poet inspiration for 
passages of intense and sustained feeling such as 
were hardly possible to the gay youth of twenty- 
seven. It followed that a higher poetic tone was at 
times attained, which has given us some tender and 
pathetic lines in memory of the slain, and some beau- 
tiful pastoral passages for which the lover of rural 
New England must always be grateful. Withal it 
is to be remembered that in this second series Lowell 
found himself for the first time sustained by the 
consciousness of representing the general opinion 
of a nation. Of those who read and admired the 
crackling epigrams of 1847 and 1848, only a minority 
agreed with the political opinions of the writer. In 
1862 he had with him the warmest feelings of mil- 
lions. When Hosea, in the verses on Mason and 
Slidell, represented Jonathan as asking John— 


Ef J turned mad dogs loose, John, 
On your front-parlor stairs, 

Would it jest meet your views, John, 
To wait an’ sue their heirs? 


when he scornfully inquired in March meeting, 


Who cares for the Resolves of ‘61, 
That tried to coax an airthquake with a bun?— 


when he exclaimed : 


Here’s hell broke loose, an’ we lay flat 
With half the univarse a-singein’, 

Till Sen’tor This an’ Gov’nor Thet 
Stop squabblin’ fer the garding-ingin ; 


or when the poet wrote, thinking of his three dead 
nephews : 
Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel line asunder?— 


he knew not only that a whole nation enjoyed the 
humor and felt the pathos, but that he had with 
them that common bond which Lzelius describes 
as the crowning felicity of friendship, —idem sentire 
de republica. 

-Lowell’s politics in the period of the war and of 
reconstruction were the politics of a poet, though 
of a shrewd and sensible one. He disliked compro- 
mises and half-way measures. The policy he ap- 
proved was that of the radicals. In the article 
which he contributed to the North American Re- 
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view, recently reprinted in his “Political Essays,” 
one sees throughout an almost complete indiffer- 
ence to the legal view of the Constitution. That in 
the midst of a great war one should write unjustly 
of the enemy was only natural. One sees, too, a 
strong tendency to “make points,” to attempt to 
discomfit the adversary by minor witticisms which 
severer judgment would omit, and somewhat of that 
excess of intellectual dexterity which, from the Fed- 
eralist times down, has been a leading weakness of 
the political writing of New England. Yet poli- 
tical writing marked by so much mental power and 
moral elevation deserved great influence and respect. 
Especially may we be thankful for his essay on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, one of the earliest and truest estimates 
of the gentle and wise shepherd of the people, warm 
in its appreciation of his simple manliness and in 
its admiration of his homespun kingship. 

One of the noblest passages in the Commemora- 
tion Ode was inspired by this same warm feeling of 
the Harvard professor for the plain backwoodsman, 


The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
The partisan feeling which naturally abounds in 
the articles and the Biglow Papers is wholly absent 
from the Ode. It breathes only those feelings which 
one would wish to have foremost upon the solemn 
occasion for which it was written, and which one 
would most desire to have recorded as the best of 
the national sentiments at the close of a great his- 
toric conflict. 
Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release! 
Thy God, in these distempered days, 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of His ways, 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy peace! 


Deep comprehension of the greatness of the strug- 
gle, magnanimity in victory, the solemn memory 
of the dead, admiration of their heroic valor and self- 
sacrifice, and the lofty patriotic resolve that their 
death shall not have been vain, mark the Ode as the 
one great poem which the war evoked, and have 
made it a source of patriotic inspiration to many 
young Americans. 

Lowell did not deny himself to the more prosaic 
tasks which were left for public-spirited men after 
the war. From the pulpit of the North American 
Review he pleaded for legislation marked by fitting 
sobriety and freed from the tendency to haste and 
recklessness which war engenders. He advocated a 
reconstruction accompanied by conciliation, and the 
utilization of the best qualities of the South. He 
early perceived and pointed out the fundamental 
importance of the movement in favor of civil service 
reform inaugurated by Mr. Jenckes. In June, 1877, 
he was for the first time called into the career of 
active and official public life, by President Hayes. 
He had never held an office, though the Austrian or 
Russian mission had once been offered him in Gen- 
eral Grant’s time. He now accepted that to the 
Court of Madrid, succeeding, by a singular turn of 


fortune, the same confirmed officeholder whom in 
the first Biglow Papers he had satirized under the 
name of “Gineral C.” The duties of the Spanish 
mission are seldom arduous. Lowell attended to the 
humdrum business of the office assiduously and _ in- 
telligently, gracefully represented his country at state 
functions, and occasionally made the desert of the 
“Diplomatic Correspondence” blossom as the rose 
with the witty and picturesque descriptions of such 
scenes which he sent home in his official letters to 
Secretary Evarts. Meantime, while the minister oc- 
cupied himself with the port regulations of Havana 
or the woes of the owners of the Ellen Rizpah, the 
poet and the professor of belles-lettres enjoyed those 
literary and l:gendary riches which are supposed to 
compensate Spain for the loss of temporal wealth. 

In February, 1880, Lowell was transferred to the 
position of envoy to Great Britain. The post was 
a much more onerous one at all times. Its duties 
were now far less burdensome than those which had 
taxed to the utmost the consummate discretion of 
Mr. Adams; but they received a temporary accession 
through the Irish troubles, and the loud demands 
which Irishmen claiming American citizenship 
made for the intervention of the American minister 
when imprisoned as suspects. The minister, in one 
of his despatches, described very neatly the source 
of the difficulty. “Naturalized Irishmen,” he said, 
“seem entirely to misconceive the process through 
which they have passed in assuming American citi- 
zenship, looking upon themselves as Irishmen who 
have acquired aright to American protection, rather 
than as Americans who have renounced a claim to 
Trish nationality.” That the minister was remiss in 
attention to their grievances does not appear from 
the evidence, nor did the Secretary of State express 
any such opinion. But the complaints of the sus- 
pects, couched in the peculiar rhetoric of their 
nation, and the clamor of politicians in Congress, 
zealous for the liberties of all nations represented by 
numerous voters in the United States, made his path 
a thorny one. He had also the usual difficulties 
which come to our ministers at the Court of St. 
James from the unchastened social ambitions of 
many Americans. To one of the minor infelicities 
of the position he wittily alluded in one of his de- 
spatches, that arising from persons engaged in the 
useless pursuit of imaginary fortunes in Great Brit- 
ain. “They might,” he said, “as well seek to recover 
possession of a castle in Spain through the inter- 
vention of our minister to that country.” 

But for all these things there was ample compensa- 
tion in the literary and social triumphs with which 
his ofticial career in London abounded. Of all the 
literary diplomats whom the United States have 
honored themselves by sending out to represent them, 
none has ever enjoyed a more brilliant reception. 
The services of the American minister were in con- 
stant demand upon occasions requiring literary or 
commemorative addresses. He responded with the 
best efforts of a singularly cultivated and astonish- 
ingly fertile mind; and America was proud of an 
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envoy who with so much dignity and so obvious 
success represented not only her government, but the 
highest achievements of her civilization. 

There were those who believed, or affected to be- 
lieve, that the flatteries of the aristocratic and liter- 
ary society of London had turned the poet’s head, 
and alienated him from sympathy with the mass 
of his countrymen. If it were possible to suppose 
that the author of the Biglow Papers and the essay 
on Abraham Lincoln had turned snob, a sufficient 
answer lay in the address on Democracy, which he 
delivered on assuming the presidency of the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute, in October, 1884. Never 
did American democracy receive a better defence. 
Defences more sweeping it may often have had; it 
was not in Lowell’s nature to indulge in uncritical 
laudation of all the traits and fruits of popular gov- 
ernment in the United States. But with a wise and 
temperate, and therefore effective, championship, he 
set forth a high and reasonable faith in government 
by the people, a well-fortified confidence in their 
good sense and self-control. It was such a defence 
as should be made in behalf of a democracy no 
longer callow and vociferous, but adult, mellowed 
by time, and sobered by experience. 

In 1885 Lowell returned to America. During the 
few remaining years of his life his function was still 
Jargely public and political. The foremost man of 
letters in America, he was also the one man in 
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America whose utterances upon la haute politique 
commanded universal attention. This was his pecu- 
liar province. His address at the Harvard Anniver- 
sary bore, running through all its wise thoughts 
upon literature and education, the sense of the rela- 
tion of such an institution to the public weal. The 
later address on “The Place of the Independent in 
Politics ” was almost wholly occupied with the higher 
problems of statesmanship, with non-partisan plead- 
ing for reform, with exhortations to a robust and 
lofty patriotism, actively devoted to the good of the 
commonwealth. 

It is difficult, at the death of a man like Lowell, 
not to reflect with some anxiety upon the present 
relations of literature and the national life. Our 
literature, we may say, while it grows more cosmo- 
politan becomes less inspiring to patriotism ; our lit- 
erary class gains in breadth, but is likely to lose in 
dignity of life and in the simple and manly vir- 
tues appropriate to the austere youth of our nation. 
Politics seem often to be divorced from all pursuit 
of ideals, and politicians contemptuously averse to 
taking any counsel with the man of thought. But 
the noble career which has just ended may make us 
hopeful that, even in times less propitious than those 
of his prime, the finest intelligence and the most 
active patriotism may be found united ; and Lowell 
himself would be the first to bid us not todespair of 
the republic. 


I.— LOWELL AS MAN OF LETTERS. 


BY PROFESSOR C. T. WINCHESTER. 


By the death of James Russell Lowell, America 
lost her foremost man of letters. It will hardly be 
disputed that no American writer has shown such 
variety of high powers, or won success in so many 
forms of literary effort. He combined in himself those 
qualities in which the other members of our New 
England group of writers were severally deficient. 
He had more virility and mass than Longfellow, 
homelier philosophy, and more musical utterance 
than Emerson, finer literary sense than Whittier, 
warmer human sympathies than Hawthorne, loftier 
and more serious imagination than Holmes. Both 
by native endowment and by literary training, he 
was a broader, more symmetrical man than either. 
He was, all things considered, the ripest spectmen 
of American culture. 

Indeed, this very breadth of the man has some- 
what obscured, perhaps, the peculiar excellence 
of his choicest work. He did so many things 
well that we do not estimate at its full value what 
he did best. He played so many parts credit- 
ably—satirist, lyrist, scholar, critic, teacher, dip- 
lomat—that we forget how subtle was the wisdom 
and how rare the charm of those writings on which 
his fame must ultimately rest. For a man’s place 
in literature must be measured by his best work ; 
and Lowell’s best was unsurpassed by anything 
America has yet produced We have no satirical 


or humorous poetry that can for a moment be com- 
pared with the Biglow Papers. His vers de société 
at its best is as good as that of Holmes, which is 
equivalent to saying it is as good as anything of the 
kind between Prior and Dobson , while a few of his 
lyrics of love and grief have a pathetic power that 


‘Longfellow never attained. His Commemoration 


Ode is the one great classic poem produced by our 
Civil War—incontestably the noblest patriotic verse 
ever written in America. And as to his critical 
work, what American critic has shown a scholar- 
ship so wide, an imagination at once so penetrating 
and so catholic, and a style so rich in imaginative 
suggestion. 

Excellence so high and so varied implies some- 
thing more than versatility and cultivation. It im- 
plies a personality of remarkable originative power. 
For, after all, in literature it is personality that 
tells. Learning, culture, industry may make vol- 
umes, but they cannot make literature. The book 
is not immortal unless the man is in it, alive for 
evermore. Lowell’s writing stands this test. How- 
ever varied its themes, it is still the utterance of 
the same voice, refined, imaginative, yet always 
urgent and stimulating. 

At the root of this personality lay a deep moral 
earnestness. Mr. Lowell was of Puritan descent; 
and though the training of three generations had 
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refined all Puritan acerbity and narrowness out of 
him, yet the aggressive moral temper of the Puritan 
was still in his blood. He was always the man of 
letters, but he was never content to be merely that. 
He would not be shut up within the little horizon 
of purely esthetic interest He was a man of 
affairs, with a broad outlook and a strenuous con- 
cern for all the large: relations of men. His own 
ideals were rather moral than merely literary ; and 
all his best writing, in poetry, at all events, has a 
distinct ethical motive. Even in his literary crit 
icism, he is keenly alive to ethical values, and 
there is always an especial charm in such of his 
essays as are concerned largely with the serious re- 
lations of literature to life. 

In his poetry this dominance of the moral instinct 
is seen most clearly from first to last. In his first 
thin volume of verse there does not seem to us now 
to have been quite so remarkable poetic promise as 
his early admirers found there. It shows lively 
fancy and delicate sentiment; but there is little 
piercing imagination or forthright, commanding 
utterance, and of the rich vein of humor to be dis 
closed later there is hardly any trace. But the one 
thing that is noticeable in this earliest verse is a 
certain moral austerity, a high conception of the 
duty of the poet, as 

One to bring the Maker’s name to light, 
To be the voice of that Almighty speaking 
Which every age demands to do it right. 


Seldom does a young man just out of his teens 
publish a volume of verse containing so little turbid 
passion, and concerned so little with the sensuous 
charm of life. The best thing in the volume is a 
little poem entitled “My Love,” and inspired, as 
everybody knew, by the lady whom he shortly after 
married. There is not a thrill of earthly passion in 
it. itisahymn, as high and still as starlight. Lowell 
was one of the earliest admirers of Keats; but he 
evidently was never his disciple. He never shared 
Keats's absorption in things of sense or Keats's pas- 
sionate devotion to his art. He could not consent, 
as Tennyson did, to delay for ten years to sing of 
truth, until he had first mastered the art to render 
beauty. Wordsworth was the poetic teacher to 
whom he might seem to have owed most, and some 
of his early verse, like the lines just now referred 
to, is quite in Wordsworth’s temper. But he never 
had Wordsworth’s high simplicity of manner or 
Wordsworth’s power of solitary reflection Unlike 
the English poet, he was intimately in touch with 
his social surroundings, and always needed some 
outside impulse of sympathy or indignation to call 
out his best powers. The few poems in his first 
two volumes that really strike fire are those inspired 
by the anti-slavery movement. The stanzas on 
“Freedom ” and “The Present Crisis,” with its long 
leaping metre. though occasioned by passing events, 
are lasting utterances of that courage which 

dares to be 
In the right with two or three. 
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They went to the popular heart, and lines and 
phrases from them have taken a place among the 
heroic watchwords of all English-speaking people. 

But it was not until the Mexican war that Lowell 
really heard a summons to his genius. The Biglow 
Papers set free at once all his hitherto unsuspected 
powers. Their immediate influence was incalcu- 
lable. In those momentous years when the destiny 
of the country was deciding, no other writing did 
more to expose the arrogant ambition of the one 
side and the selfish and truckling subservience of 
the other. And when the inevitable struggle came 
at last, no other writing did more to fill the Northern 
heart with that stern resolve that endures unto the 
end. Many a man cannot look upon some of those 
lines to-day without recalling the thrill of solemn 
assent he gave, when, at our darkest hour, with 
firm-set lip and eyes bedimmed, he read them first. 

God means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru from sea to sea, 

Believe an’ understand, John, 
The with o’ bein’ free. 

Ole Uncle S. sez he, “I guess, 
God’s price is high,” sez he; 

“But nothin’ else than wut He sells 
Wears long, an’ thet J.B. 
May larn, like you an’ me!” 

But the Biglow Papers are not to be classed with 
ephemeral political satire. They are really some. 
thing unique in English poetry. The combination 
of such a variety of high poetic qualities in humor- 


ous verse is unprecedented. No English satiric poe 


try shows anything quite like it. To a satire as 
caustic as Pope’s and a wit as dry as Butler’s. they 
unite a broad and mellow humor, bright imagina- 
tion, delicate sensibilities, deep pathos, and a power 
of stirring lyric appeal. And all of these elements 
are so fused in the fire of intense personal feeling 
that they never seem forced or discordant. For ex- 
ample, nothing can be finer in its way than the de- 
scriptive passage that begins the “Sunthin’ in the 
Pastoral Line ”—the bob o. link that 

Climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 

Or, givin’ way to’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air; 


The pines that 
Mope an’ sigh, an’ sheer your feelin’sso,— 
They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I swan, 
You half-forgit you've got a body on. 
But this description slides unaware into half hu- 
morous reminiscence, and then the verse slowly 
kindles, to end with that outburst of noble indig- 
nation, — 
God hates your sneakin’ creturs that believe 
He’ll settle things they run away an’ leave! 
The Biglow Papers have often been pronounced 
the best specimen of New England dialect ever writ- 
ten: and so they are. But it is not merely the dia- 
lect that they render; it is the whole New England 
character. Here is the living Yankee, talking right 
on. It amuses us, now and then, to hear our Eng 
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lish cousins say of Mr Lowell, as Professor Dowden 
does, for instance, that he “seems an English poet 
who has become a naturalized citzen of the United 
States.” The truth is, that Mr. Lowell, like a good 
many other excellent Englishmen, was naturalized 
in this country about two hundred and fifty years 
ago He was a typical New Englander—a proof of 
how much ripening culture the Yankee character 
can take without losing its native raciness and 
flavor. For Hosea Biglow was no labored dramatic 
study—his other name was Lowell. The dry wag- 
gery, 1mperturbable good humor, eye for homely 
out-of-door beauty, deep but shy affections, shrewd- 
ness and resource, tenacity of purpose, dogged sense 
of justice, insistence on moral values—Lowell had 
them all. And his verse, truth to say, however re- 
fined and imaginative, never seemed so apt and 
spontaneous as when it slid into the homely phrase 
of Biglow. He really put more of himself into 
these Biglow Papers than into anything else he ever 
wrote. And nothing else he ever wrote will live 
so long. 

In his later verse we seldom find all his powers 
working together with such vigorous consent. Only 
once again, perhaps, did he feel a poetic impulse 
potent enough tocommand all his genius. It is pos- 
sible to criticise the great Commemoration Ode. 
Its opening stanzas are, it may be, a little perfunc- 
tory, there is throughout some lack of perfect 
musical quality. But surely no other American 
poet could have written so august a song of victory 
and peace. In the best strophes some solemn truth 
lifts its head in every line. And nothing could be 
nobler in tone. The struggle and grief, the memory 
of our great dead and of the myriad unlaurelled 
heroes, all blend in the awful and sanctitying joy 
of a nation’s triumph. 

Mr. Lowell’s minor poetry, we may admit, seldom 
shows the highest reach either of art or of inspira- 
tion. Yet it is never flat or labored. His descrip- 
tive verse is invariably fresh and true; he never 
lost the youthful thrill at being out-of-door. A few 
poignant lyrics of grief, wrung from him by domes- 
tic sorrow—like “The Changeling,” “The First Snow 
Fall,” “Auf Wiedersehen—must go straight to the 
heart of every man who has known love and loss. 
His humor is never long absent from his later work ; 
but it hardly had its rights again after he had fin- 
ished the Biglow Papers. Poems like “The Courtin’ ” 
—our one perfect New England idyl—and “Fitz 
Adam’s Story” tantalize us with the knowledge 
that he might have carried the humor and imagina- 
tion of the Biglow Papers outside the field of satire, 
and have given us new Canterbury Tales worthy the 
old. But he was content, for the most part, to use his 
humor only as a leaven for his more serious work. 
Yet even so, what English poet of the past hundred 
and fifty years, Burns only excepted, can show a 
humor so mellow and so subtly in accord with graver 
truth. Only rarely does his humor seem a little out 
of key with his sentiment, or play his judgment 
false. Always coveting the homely phrase of life, 


he was now and then a little over-tolerant of hu- 
morous uncouthness or familiarity. A few such pas- 
sages of ruder sound disturb the solemn harmonies 
of “The Cathedral.” It is, of course, in his lighter 
colloquial pieces, like “A Familiar Letter,” or, 
“Credidimus Jovem Regnare,” that his later humor is 
seen at its best. These are altogether delightful : not, 
perhaps, as witty as those of his friend Holmes, but 
with a wider play of fancy and a graver undertone 
of sentiment. They are among the best specimens 
of a difficult variety of verse, too rare in English. 

But, as we have already said, the one invariable 
characteristic of all Lowell’s verse is a certain serious 
thoughtfulness. This always redeems it from com- 
monplace. Whatever charm you may find or miss 
in it, you shall always find a truth. The truth, it 
must be said, is not always transmuted by imagi- 
nation into poetry. For Lowell’s imagination is of 
the kind that illuminates and adorns its subject 
rather than pierces to the heart of it. Always alert, 
it was sometimes too hospitable to vagrant anal- 
ogies. And thus, while he could command a ret- 
inue of images for every thougnt, he did not always 
give us the forthright, inevitable one. Indeed, he 
sometimes liked his image the better the more re- 
mote it was. In this union of subtle thought and 
genuine feeling with quaint or ingenious metaphor 
he reminds one occasionally of the early seventeenth 
century poets. Lines like those “On Burning Some 
Old Letters” might almost have been fathered by 
that prince of concettists, Donne—for whom, by the 
way, Lowell always had a liking. 

On the whole, it cannot be said that Lowell will 
take rank with the two great English poets of his 
generation. That place is won only by individual 
devotion to the art; and with him poetry was the 
utterance of fortunate moments rather than the 
passion of a lifetime. But we are greatly mistaken 
if the breadth and raciness of his personality, the 
thoughtful elevation of his verse, its frequent bursts 
of genuine inspiration, and the unique quality of 
some of its best specimens, do not give him the 
foremost place among American poets of the cen- 
tury. His work, moreover, leaves upon us the im- 
pression that the full possibilities of his genius were 
never realized ; or, if realized at all, uot in his poe- 
try, but in his life. He obeyed the injunction of 
his muse, — 


The epic of a man rehearse, 
Be something better than thy verse. 


Mr. Lowell had the first two requisites of a good 
literary critic, —wide reading in the great literatures 
of Europe, and a quick susceptibility to what is 
best. It is sometimes urged against his critical 
writing that it is too effusive, and lacking in cool, 
judicial quality. In this respect, it is often said, 
his work is inferior to that of his contemporary, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. And it is true that Mr. 
Lowell’s literary criticism usually manifests an un- 
disguised personal sympathy. He seems intent not 
so much to judge his author as to enjoy him. His 
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perception is keen and discriminating; but he is 
expressing emotional effects rather than intellectual 
quality. Naturally, therefore, his essays are some- 
times deficient in method. He is prodigal of anal- 
ogy, allusion, illustration. His style is discursive, 
at times almost colloquial; and his best papers are 
sprinkled thickly with pithy maxims and shrewd 
bits of practical wisdom often only incidentally con- 
nected with his theme. He is not afraid to follow 
out any side line of thought that his subject may 
suggest, and he is never very careful to condense 
his opinions into summary critical verdicts. Per- 
haps he nowhere gives himself fuller swing than in 
some of his critical papers. Yet that man must be 
captious indeed who could object to writing so 
wise, witty, and gracious. Nor is it certain that 
this is not, after all, the best kind of literary criti- 
cism. Mr. Lowell is rendering the complex total 
impression made upon himself by Chaucer, or Car- 
lyle, or Dante. And what better service can the 
critic do for us? I do not wish the critic merely to 
give mea judicial estimate of his author; I wish 
him to introduce me to that author, to quicken my 
feeling of what is essential and characteristic in 
the author’s work. And how shall the critic do 
that for me so well as by lending me his own keener 
eye and more vivid imagination, by sharing with 
me his own deeper literary sympathies? And, as- 
suredly, neither breadth of view nor breadth of man- 
ner can be anything but a merit in the literary 
critic. Most criticism is a weariness, it is so tech- 
nical and so confined in its outlook. One gets im- 
patient at hearing it asserted, as Mr. Arnold used to 
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assert, that the critic ought to withdraw his atten- 
tion from practical life in order to maintain the 
balance of his judgment. For any great work of 
literature is something more than a piece of art; it 
is a piece of life. We shall not appreciate it until 
we can feel all its implications and take all its sug- 
gestions; and we shall be best helped to do this by 
that critic who is himself in touch with life at most 
points. In fact, the range of Lowell's literary per- 
ception was wider than Arnold's. If he had not 
Arnold’s nice poise of judgment he saw a great 
writer’s work in more relations, and he could ap- 
preciate a greater variety of literary effects. His 
mind was broader than Arnold’s, and open on more 
sides. Nor had he any of that superior mental ex- 
clusiveness which narrowed Arnold’s vision and not 
infrequently led him, in literature as elsewhere, to 
mistake personal prejudices for eternal principles. 
In genuine catholicity of taste, we venture to think, 
no English critic of the past half eentury has sur- 
passed Mr. Lowell. Which critic of them all could 
have written two such thoroughly sympathetic stud- 
ies on men world-wide apart in temper, as Lowell’s 
essay on Dryden and on Dante? And if his writ- 
ing lacks the chasteness, temperance, and balance of 
such a master of style as Arnold, we shall find am- 
ple compensation in his originality, his wealth of 
imagination, humor, and wisdom. It is seldom 
that a.critic can so captivate by the charm of a 
racy personality, while at the same time he trans. 
fers to us so completely his own appreciation of 
what is best in letters. He is all the better critic 
that he is still the poet and the humorist. 


IIl—LOWELL AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR RICHARD D. JONES. 


The permanency of Lowell’s fame is now widely 
discussed. In this connection it ought to be remem- 
bered that the public schools are an important factor 
in determining literary immortality. Literature is 
no longer studied by studying about literature. 
“The way to resume is to resume,” and the way to 
study literature is to study literature. It is the 
scientific method applied to letters. The science 
student studies bugs, not about bugs. Not simply 
for a term’s work in the high school, but, as sup- 
plementary reading or otherwise, from the lowest 
grades until the completion of the course of study, 
work is done, in our best schools, in mastering the 
masterpieces of literature. Nowhere outside of the 
colleges is better work done or a higher grade of 
reading attempted. The young people in the high 
schools do some serious, consecutive, effective work 
on the masterpieces of literature—not that intellect- 
ual dissipation which passes for intellectual activity 
in the novel reading of later years. Most young 
women busy with life’s cares and pleasures must 
needs confess that their best reading was done in 
the public high school. 

The public schools, then, must be counted as no 


unimportant factor in perpetuating literary fame, 
especially as the books read in youth are never for- 
gotten. “We are hardly persuaded,” says Alcott, 
“there are any like them, any equally deserving our 
affections.” 

The schools are slow in adopting an author, as 
they do not attempt the literature of the day. But 
this is not to be deplored. The books that deserve 
to endure, that are the permanent treasure of the 
race, find in the public schools fresh and responsive 
young hearts who will keep alive throughout life a 
glow of affection for these great revelations, “the 
eternal record of eternal truth,” and transmit to 
posterity their fame with increasing lustre. 

Already has Lowell found a place in the public 
schools, a place which will become more high and 
prominent in the years to come. This I believe to 
be a certainty from the place already accorded to 
him during his lifetime, and from the nature of his 
works. Lowell is distinctively a character-forming 
poet. The ethical element is strikingly present ; the 
lesson, though not pressed to weariness, can hardly 
be missed by the most careless reader. The source 
of his inspiration and his power is his spiritual 
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nature and his convictions. He is a force for good, 
enriching, enlightening, and elevating the mind and 
heart 

This is not the place to discuss the function of 
poetry, whether, as Edmund Gosse says, a poem 
must be judged as an artistic whole rather than by 
its spiritual teaching; or whether, as Matthew 
Arnold says, the poetry of Byron may not endure 
because it does not mean enough. But Lowell’s 
own view, given in hisdiscussion of Dante, is that 
the “ Divine Comedy” isa great poem because it “aids 
as in the conduct of life or to a truer interpretation of 
it.” This gives the source of hisown power and the 
ground for believing that his place in the schools 
is assured. 

No poet isstudied as a whole in the public schools. 
Selections are published adapted to the capacities of 
the various grades of pupils. Already the school 
readers contain for the younger pupils such poems 
as “The First Snow-Fall,” “The Heritage,” “On the 
Death ofa Child.” He has not, so often as Longfel- 
low, sung a message sosimple that the child may un- 
derstand. In his poetry there is more of the intellect- 
ual element. Therefore it is in the high school espe- 
cially that Lowell will be best appreciated. His 
virility, his intellectual force and grasp of the prob- 
lems of life, demand some degree of maturity. But 
I know from experience in the class-room how satis- 
fying to young souls is his discussion and solution of 
these problems. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal is a character-forming 
poem of inestimable value. Carefully read, its spirit 
absorbed, it makes an epoch in the life of a young 
student. It is, primarily, poetry and not preaching. 
It appeals to every zesthetic sense. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 


And what is so rare as this poem’s description of 
the day’s beauty? 


Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 


’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
Tis the natural way of living. 


And the lesson of the poem, not offensively ob- 
truded, inferred rather than stated, how it rings in 
the hearts of the young until absorbed into the fibre 
of their being. 


My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail. 


And thus Sir Launfal, the maiden knight, began 
his pursuit of the higher life, his search for the 
Holy Grail. 

But as he passed over the drawbridge he flung 
with loathing in his heart a piece of gold toa leper, 
who refused the alms given in scorn. 


He gives nothing but worthless gold 
Who gives from a sense of duty. 
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And the brave young knight who was to go over 
land and sea in search of the Holy Grail had yet to 
learn the lesson of charity, of love for his kind. 

But when old and frail, wronged of his earldom, 

deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 


He now gave of his crust to the leper with love in 
his heart for his suffering fellow-man. Then he 
heard the words : 

Lo it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold it is here,—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 


This is the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man expressed in terms of poetry. And I have 
seen the countenance glow and the bosom heave 
from the reading of this exquisite presentation of 
this great truth. 

In Lowell this chord is struck again and again. 
The brotherhood of man, our duty to God’s poor and 
unfortunate, is the deep undertone to much that 
he wrote? Lowell’s place in the public schools is 
inevitable. Literature of the right sort is now 
coming to be looked upon as the solution to the 
problem of instruction in morals. 

There is a time in the life of every young man 
when “The Present Crisis” is, as it were, a voice from 
on high. He sees the world torn by warring fac- 
tions. Truth seems crushed to earth and wrong 
triumphant. Wickedness sits in high places, and 
the chosen of God are in captivity. Jim Fiske 
dwells in a marble palace on Fifth Avenue and 
William Lloyd Garrison lies in a dungeon cell. 
Then he reads: 


Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but 
record 

One death-grapple in the darkness, ’twixt old systems and 
the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne, — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own. 


And he is willing to wait for the event. 

Or he is hampered by family and party ties. He 
seems anchored to the past. His father, years be- 
fore, passed through his period of intellectual fer- 
ment to established convictions, and now his views 
do not change. But a new generation has come 
upon the scene of action with new problems to solve. 
New parties arise with all the bitterness of party 
strife. The son of Willlam Lloyd Garrison is in 
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politics a Democrat, and to the old men Chaos seems 
come again. The young man respects his father’s 
position. Proper respect for his father’s wish, fealty 
to his father’s friends and his own, loyalty to family 
traditions, and ancestral pride seem all at stake. 
But the young man is irresistibly drawn to the 
undaunted few whose faces are turned toward the 
rising sun. He finds a solution and peace in that 
noble stanza: 


New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. 


And he himself takes up the burdens of life assured 
that upon his shoulders rests a share of responsi- 
bility for the civilization of his day and generation. 

A strong effort is now made in the public schools 
to teach patriotism. The movement, in its spirit 
and force, amounts to a crusade. What a glorious 
selection for this purpose is Lowell’s “Commemora- 
tion Ode!” I can think of no greater privilege ina 
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teacher’s life than to take a class of bright, eager 
young people through this noble ode. I should have 
them read it slowly, dwell upon it, engrave it on 
their hearts forever! 

I will not take time to discuss the Biglow 
Papers nor “The Cathedral,” which has been called 
“the crown and top of the whole temple of Ameri- 
can poesy,” nor other great messages which our poet 
has given to the world. I do not attempt tosuggest 
a course in Lowell for the schools, but simply to 
press the claims of this great American poet upon 
the schools of America. Here is great thought ex- 
pressed in terms of beauty. Here is a stimulating, 
vital force enriching the heart and instructing the 
conscience. Here is a great moral reformer whose 
message is set to music. Here is the poet who is 
himself, as he said of Dante, “an influence, part of 
the soul’s resources in time of trouble.” Here is 
the American gentleman who in the presence of 
crowned heads and princes of the blood could so 
bravely and boldly and yet so courteously assert the 
lofty place of “Democracy ” in the world’s future. 

In the increasing interest which the public schools 
are taking in literature as the best unsectarian 
means of instruction in morals, Lowell’s place in 
their curriculum will without doubt be sure and 
high. 


IV.—LOWELL’S MESSAGE, AND HOW IT HELPED ME. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


O Lowell! I first gave to thee 

My boyhood’s love and loyalty. 

My youth took fire at thy words, 
And thou my manhood’s spirit stirred 


To lofty faith and noble trust. 


When James Russell Lowell died, on August 12th, 
the greatest of contemporary Americans passed away. 
He had no compeer since Emerson died ; he has 
left no successor. On this side the Atlantic there 
still linger veterans not unequal to him whom we 
have just lost. But neither on one side of the At- 
lantic nor on the other is there any poet left us... aose 
verse is instinct with so much inspiration, or one 
who has in him so much of the seer of these latter 
days. 
Out rushed his song, like molten iron glowing 
To show God sitting by the humblest hearth. 
With calmest courage he was ever ready 
To teach that action was the birth of thought. 


And still his deathless words of light are swimming 
Serene throughout the great deep infinite 
Of human soul, unwaning and undimming, 
To cheer and guide the mariner by night. 
THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE. 

It is idle for me to try to do a Character Sketch 
of such a man. Hewas many sided. Those who 
knew him intimately have written much, and will 
yet write more, about the personal characteristics, 
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about his genial humor, of his wideand varied cul- 
ture,and also, no doubt, about his after-dinner speak 
ing, and his services as diplomatist at Madrid and at 
London. But all these things are but as the mere 
carving on the pediment of the Pharos from which 
streams far and wide over the troubled and turbid 
waters the light of his Divine message. This man 
was one of the prophets of the nineteenth century— 
the Milton of an epoch which had in Lincoln no 
unworthy representative of Oliver Cromwell That 
was and is his supreme significance, and it would 
almost savor of the profane to devote this article 
to anything but a humble and reverent attempt to 
explain, so far as I can, what his message is and 
wherein, from my own experience, consists its help- 
fulness to the present generation. 


A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE. 

In what I write there is an autobiographic note 
that is not to be avoided, for this article is simply 
the fervent outpouring of the gratitude of one among 
the thousands whom he has helped—a thanksgiving 
and an experience rather than a criticism or a biogra 
phy. In some of the critical moments of my life I 
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found in Lowell help such as I found in none other 
outside Carlyle’s “Cromwell” and Holy Writ. And 
it may be that I can best help others to find help 
there by telling faithfully and gratefully how in 
Lowell’s verse and prose I found that which I sorely 
needed, and which became an abiding possession 
and a strength for evermore. 

I was little more than a boy of fifteen when first I 
felt the inspiration of Lowell’s word. In those days, 
whichseem far away down the vista of nearly thirty 
years, I chanced at a country house upon a yellow- 
backed shilling edition of the Biglow Papers, lying 
side by side with a well-thumbed copy of Artemus 
Ward, as a specimen of American humor. But it 
was not the humor of the delicious verse that made 
a dint on my life. In those days the ambitions of 
my boyhood took anything but a journalistic bent. 
My father used sometimes to quote Thomas Binney’s 
saying that if the Apostle Paul were alive to-day 
he would edit a daily paper ; but most editors seemed 
to have but little of the Pauline inspiration, and 
none of the glowing enthusiasm of humanity calcu- 
lated to kindle the imagination or stir the sympathy 
of a lad full of day-dreams from the poets and high 
imaginings drawn from the traditions of the Puritan 
and Covenanting struggle of the seventeenth century. 


I. HIS IDEAL OF JOURNALISM. 


It was not till several years later that I ever be- 
thought myself of journalism as a profession ; but 
I think I can trace the first set of my mind ina 
journalistic direction to reading the preface to the 
Pious Editor’s Creed, which, as many of my readers 
may never have seen it, I make no scruple about 
quoting almost entire. 

“TI know of noso responsible position as that of the 
public journalist. The editor of our day bears the 
same relation to his time that a clerk bore to the age 
before the invention of printing. Indeed, the posi- 
tion which he holds is that which the clergyman 
should hold even now. But the clergyman chooses 
to walk off to the extreme edge of the world, and to 
throw such seed as_ he has clear over into that dark- 
ness which he calls the Next Life. As if next did 
not mean nearest, and as if any life were nearer 
than that immediately present one which boils and 
eddies all around him at the caucus. the ratification 
meeting, and the polls! Who taught him to exhort 
men to prepare for eternity, and for some future era 
of which the present forms no integral part? The 
furrow which Time is even now turning runs through 
the Everlasting, and in that must he plant, or no- 
where. Yet he would fair believe and teach that 
we are going to have more of eternity than we have 
now. This going of his is like that of the auctioneer, 
on which gone follows before we have made up our 
minds to bid—in which manner, not three months 
back, [ lost an excellent copy of Chappelow on Job. 
So it has come to pass that the preacher, instead of 
being a living force, has faded into an emblematic 
figure at christenings, weddirgs, and funerals. Or, 
if he exercises any other function, it isas keeper and 
feeder of certain theologic dogmas, which, when 
occasion offers, he unkennels with a staboy / ‘to bark 
and bite as ‘tis their nature to,’ whence that reproach 
of odium theologicum has arisen. 
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“Meanwhile, see what a pulpit the editor mounts 
daily, sometimes with a congregation of fifty thou- 
sand within reach of his voice, and never so much 
as a nodder, even, among them. And from what a 
Bible can he choose his text,—a Bible which needs 
no translation, and which no priestcraft can shut 
and clasp from the laity,—the open volume of the 
world, upon which, with a pen of sunshine or de- 
stroying fire, the inspired Present is even now 
writing the annalsof God! Methinks the editor who 
should understand his calling, and be equal thereto, 
would truly deserve that title which Homer bestows 
upon princes. He would be the Moses of our nine- 
teenth century : and whereas the old Sinai, silent now, 
is but a common mountain stared at by the elegant 
tourist and crawled over by the hammering geolo- 
gist, he must find his tables of the new law here 
among factories and cities in this Wilderness of Sin 
(Numbers xxxiii. 12) called Progress of Civilization, 
and be the captain of our Exodus into the Canaan 
of a truer social order.” 

THE ORIGIN OF “THE NEW JOURNALISM.” 

I feel to-day, as I transcribe these words, as if all 
my life long, ever since I read them, I had been 
doing but little eise but trying as best I could to 
circulate and propagate the ideas contained in this 
preface. All that is real and true in what Matthew 
Arnold called “the New Journalism,” and which 
he said I had invented, is therein germ. That great 
ideal of the editor as “the Captain of our Exodus 
into the Canaan of a truer social order” still glows 
like a pillar of fire amid the midnight gloom, before 
the journalists of the world. But, alas! it may stil 
be asked, as it was when the Rev. Homer Wilbur 
preached the sermon which led the editor of the 
Jaalam Independent Blunderbuss unaccountably to 
absent himself from the meeting-house, of the thou- 
sands of mutton-loving shepherds who edit our news- 
papers, “How many have even the dimmest percep- 
tion of their immense power, and the duties conse- 
quent thereon? Here and there haply one. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine labor to impress upon the 
people the great principles of Tweedledum, and the 
other nine hundred and ninety-nine preach with equal 
earnestness the gospel according to Tweedledee.” 


HOW I FIRST GOT HIS POEMS. 

It was three or four years before I again felt the 
kindling touch of Mr. Lowell’s genius. Like many 
other youths in those days, I was in the habit of 
competing for the modest prizes offered for essays in 
the Boys’ Own Magazine, which was then published 
by S.O. Beeton. I wrote several, always under the 
name of W.T.Silcoates, and only succeeded once in 
gaining a prize. My solitary success was an essay 
on Oliver Cromwell, in compiling which I took a 
great deal more pains than in writing any book that I 
have since published, so at least it seems to me, 
looking back twenty years and more, and I certainly 
enjoyed much more keenly that first triumph than 
any literary successes achieved in later years. The 
prize was one guinea, which had to be taken 
out in books published by the proprietors of the 
Boys’ Own Magazine. I remember as well as if it 
were yesterday carefully going through the little 
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catalogue making up my guinea’s worth, and after 
selecting books valued at twenty shillings, I chose 
“the Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell” to 
make up the guinea. That little volume, with its 
green paper cover, lies before me now, thumbed 
almost to pieces, underscored, and marked in the 
margin throughout, and inside there is writcea, 
“To W.T. Silcoates, with Mr. Beeton’s best wishes.” 
It was one of “ Beeton’s Companion Poets,” and bore 
on its cover “Books of Worth.” With the exception 
of the little copy of Thomas Kempis, which General 
Gordon gave to me as he was starting for Khartoum, 
it is the most precious of all my books. It has 
been with me everywhere. In Russia, in Ireland, in 
Rome, in prison, it has been a constant companion. 


Il. HIS PASSION FOR HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 


That little book reached me at a somewhat critical 
time. I was saturated with the memories of the 
Puritans, and filled with a deep sense of the un- 
worthiness of my old literary ambitions. My health, 
impaired by over-study, affected my eyes, and for 
some terrible months I was haunted by the conscious- 
ness of a possible blindness. I had to give up read- 
ing at night-time and in the train, and by way of 
occupation I committed to memory long screeds of 
verse—Byron, Longfellow, Coleridge, and Campbell 
being special favorites. All chance of literary suc- 
cess seemed to fade and disappear with my dim- 
ming sight, and I looked out on life in a sadder 
and more serious mood than any I had formerly 
entertained. It was then that I came upon Mr. 
Lowell’s little-known poem, “Extreme Unction,” 
which I find marked in pencil,—“This poem 
changed my life.” 


Go! leave me, Priest; my soul would be 
Alone with the consoler, Death; 
Far sadder eyes than thine will see 
This crumbling clay yield up its breath; 
These shrivelled hands have deeper stains 
Than holy oil can cleanse away, 
Hands that have plucked the world’s coarse gains 
As erst they plucked the flowers of May. 
Call, if thou canst, to these gray eyes 
Some faith from youth’s traditions wrung; 
This fruitless husk which dustward dries 
Has been a heart once, has been young; 
On this bowed head the awful Past 
Once laid its consecrating hands; 
The Future in its purpose vast 
Paused, waiting my supreme commands. 
But look! whose shadows block the door? 
Who are those two that stand aloof? 
See! on my hands this freshening gore 
Writes o’er again its crimson proof! 
My look-for death-bed guests are met; 
There my dead Youth doth wring its hands, 
And there, with eyes that goad me yet, 
The ghost of my Ideal stands! 
God bends from out the deep and says, 
“T gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not my earth and heaven at strife? 


I gave thee of my seed to sow, 
Bringest thou me my hundredfold?” 
Can I look up with face aglow, 
And answer, “Father, here is gold?” 


I have been innocent; God knows 
When first this wasted life began, 
Not grape with grape more kindly grows, 
Than I with every brother-man: 
Now here JI gasp; what lose my kind, 
When this fast ebbing breath shall part? 
What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart? 


Christ still was wandering o’er the earth 
Without a place to lay his head; 

He found free welcome at my hearth, 
He shared my cup and broke my bread: 

Now, when I hear those steps sublime, 
That bring the other world to this, 

My snake-turned nature, sunk in slime, 
Starts sideway with defiant hiss. 


Upon the hour when I was born, 
God said, “ Another man shall be,” 
And the great Maker did not scorn 
Out of Himself to fashion me; 
He sunned me with His ripening looks, 
And Heaven’s rich instincts in me grew, 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue. 


Yes, I who now, with angry tears, 
Am exiled back to brutish clod, 
Have borne unquenched for four score years 
A spark of the eternal God; 
An to what end? How yield I back 
The trust for such high uses given? 
Heaven’s light hath but revealed a track 
Whereby to craw! away from heaven. 


Men think it is an awful sight 
To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear voyage from whose night 
The ominous shadows never lift; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn. 


Mine held them once; I flung away 
Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 
But clutch the keys of darkness yet; 
I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I, that might 
W'th them have chosen, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


O glorious Youth, that once wast mine! 
O high Ideal! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 
The snake nests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 
The image of the God is gone. 


REPENTANCE AND REMORSE. 
It may seem somewhat fantastic that a lad of eigh- 
teen should have appropriated to himself the re- 
proaches which the poet placed in the mouth of an 
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octogenarian. But youth is a rare  self-torturer. 
With my enfeebled health and failing eyesight, an 
oppressive sense of having lived for myself and my 
own ambitious day-dreams, it did not seem unnat- 
ural then ; it seemed only too terribly real. I don’t 
think any four lines ever printed went into my life 
so deeply as these :— 
Now here I gasp; what lose my kind, 
When this fast-ebbing breath shall part? 
What bands of love and service bind 
This being to the world’s sad heart? 


These questions used to ring in my ears night and 
day. And the only answer that came was Richard’s 
bitter death-cry— 

There is nc creature loves me, 

And if I die no one will pity me. 

All this, I dare say, was very morbid. Probably 
few lads of eighteen had more relatives and friends 
to love and pity him. I was of a large and singu- 
larly united family, and I had my Sunday-school 
class besides. But there was that guilty sense of 
having lived for myself, of having had my ideal of 
life on the plane of personal literary success, and I 
felt I deserved to feel all that Lowell’s octogenarian 
felt. 

INSPIRATION AND HOPE. 

At the same time this remorseful horror would 
sometimes abate somewhat, probably owing to oc- 
casional better health, and then an immense inspira- 
tion thrilled me from the lines :— 

On this bowed head the awful Past 
Once laid its consecrating hands; 
The Future in its purpose vast 
Paused, waiting my supreme commands. 

If I recovered and my eyesight did not fail, per- 
haps, after all, I might yet live to better purpose. 
To what purpose? The answer came in the next 
verse— 

God bends from out the deep, and says, 
“T gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not my earth and heaven at strife?” 

The idea that everything wrong in the world was 
_a Divine call to use your life in righting it sank 
deep into my soul. And there, in the darkness and 
the gloom of that time of weakness and trial, I put 
away from me, as of the Evil One, all dreams of 
fame and the literary ambitions on which I had fed 
my boyhood, and resolutely set myself there and 
then to do what little I could, where I was, among 
those who surrounded me, to fulfil “the trust for 
such high uses given.” It was one of the decisive 
moments in my life. Since then I can honestly say 
that I have never regarded literary or journalistic 
success as worth a straw, excepting in so far as it 
enabled me to strike a heavier blow in the cause of 
those for whom I was called to fight. 

A PASSION FOR HELPFUL FELLOWSHIP. 


The yearning for helpful fellowship with my fel- 
lows grew under Lowell's influence to control my 
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life. Living in a village where you knew every one, 
and every one knew you, it was almost with a sense 
of positive pain I would find myself in a great city, 
and feel that of all the hundred thousands around 
me I did not know one. To meet and mingle with 
hurrying myriads and to know that of all those 
multitudes you knew none, had helped none, and 
that not a human being cared in the least whether 
you lived or died, maddened into despair, or broke 
your heart in solitude, was appalling to me. There 
seemed something unnatural about it. How well I 
remember, night after night, looking down from 
the Manors railway station over the house-crowded 
valley at the base of All Saints’ Church, Newcastle, 
which towered above them all, all black and empty, 
like the vast sepulchre of a dead God, and thinking 
that behind every lighted window which gleamed 
through the smoky darkness there was at least one 
human being whose heart was full of all the tragedies 
of love and hate, of life and death, and yet between 
them and me what a great gulf was fixed? How 
could bands of love and service be woven between 
these innumerable units so as to make us all one 
brotherhood once more? There they sat by lamp 
and candle—so near, and yet in all the realities of 
their existence as far apart as the fixed stars. And 
there grew up in me, largely under Lowell’s influence 
a feeling as if there was something that blasphemed 
God in whatever interposed a barrier impeding the 
free flow of the helpful sympathy and confident 
intercourse between man and man. 


LIKE THE BLAST OF A TRUMPET. 


But how could anything be done? It was hard to 
say, beyond endeavoring, each in his own sphere, 
to be as helpful, as loving-kind, and as sympathetic, 
as he knew how. Yet, how trivial seemed every- 
thing you could do; how infinitesimal the utmost 
that any individual could achieve. But when in this 
desponding mood, Lowell’s memorial verses to W. 
Lloyd Garrison inspirited me as with the blast of a 
trumpet :— 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young man, 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean ;— 

Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less: 

What need of help? He knew how types were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 


Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 

The compact nucleus, round which systems grow! 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 

And whirls impregnate with the central glow. 


O Truth! O Freedom! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed! 

What humble hands unbar those gates of morn ; 
Through which the splendors of the New Day burst? 


What! shall one monk, scarce known beyond his cell, 
Front Rome’s far-reaching bolts, and scorn her frown? 

Brave Luther answered YES; that thunder’s swell 
Rocked Europe, and discharmed the triple crown. 
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Whatever can be known of earth we know, 

Sneered Europe’s wise men in their snail-shells curled; 
No! said one man in Genoa, and that No 

Out of the dark created this New World. 


Who is it will not dare himself to trust? 
Who is it hath not strength to stand alone? 
Who is it thwarts and bilks the inward MUST? 
He and his works, like sand, from earth are blown. 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn! 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the Present’s lips repeated still, 

In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable will? 


We stride the river daily at its spring, 
Nor, in our childigh thoughtlessness, foresee, 
What myriad vassal streams shall tribute bring, 
How like an equal it shall greet the sea. 


Oh, small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain! 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 


That is good, healthy teaching, which helped to 
stiffen the backbone and encourage one to perse- 
vere. It is also a stepping-stone that brings us into 
the heart of the great abolitionist campaign, which 
practically saved the soul of the American people. 


IIl.—THE CHRISTIANITY FOR OUR DAY. 


Mr. Lowell was a Puritan by heredity, and the 
moral fervor of the men of the Mayflower was 
wrought into the utmost fibre of his being. But 
his Puritanism was a living force applied to the 
living issues of to-day. That is what constitutes his 
peculiar helpfulness to the present generation. There 
is a constant tendency in creeds to petrify. The liv- 
ing faith of one century becomes a mere sarcopha- 
gus in the next. To prevent this only one specific is 
known to man, and that is to be constantly in cam- 
paign against the evils of the world. One of the 
great uses of the devil is to keep the Church from 
the lethargy that ends in death. If there is but a 
sufficiently resolute warfare kept up against the 
wrongs, the abuses, and the miseries of the world, 
the living Spirit will perpetually renew, reshape, 
and revolutionize the methods adopted to achieve 
success. The Puritan revolt against ritual, the 
Quaker revolt against sacraments, were natural and 
necessary. But the same law of combat led in time 
to a revolt against the worship of the doctrine of 
the Puritans. Men are always prone to bow down 
and worship their nets and their bows and their 
spears, forgetting that they were fashioned not to 
be worshipped but to be used. It is not necessary 
to be disrespectful to the discarded rite, or the sup- 
pressed doctrines. It is not necessary to prove that 
they are false; it is only obvious that they have be- 
come obsolete. To hear some good people talk 
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you would imagine that it was necessary to de 
nounce the inventor of the bow because Armstrony 
forges rifled cannon. The bow was very good in 
its day, but no degree of respect for the first bowman 
would justify our substituting bows and arrows for 
the magazine rifle. 


CHRISTIANITY OUT OF GEAR. 


Mr. Lowell’s poems are all instinct with help in 
this direction. There is nothing in his writings 
that repudiates or disowns any of the vital doctrines 
of the men of the Mayflower. He reverences his 
spiritual ancestry. But he refuses in his own phrase 
to make their creed his jailer, and protests against 
making 
Their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender 

spirits flee, 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them 
across the sea. 

The great, the central doctrine of the Christiar re- 
ligion, belief in Christ, with its development in the 
doctrine of justification by faith, is constantly get- 
ting out of gear. That is to say, it is under the 
stress of circumstances always exposed te the danger 
of being held in such a way as to make it of no 
effect as a practical motive force in life. Against 
this falsification of Christ’s teaching I know no 
more effective, no more inspiring protest than is to 
be found in Mr. Lowell’s poetry. 

We talk glibly about slavery, and no one of us real- 
ize what it- means. But if we want to understand 
the extent to which the Christian creeds, as inter- 
preted by the Christian Church, have been harmon- 
ized with the most damnable negation of every- 
thing that Christ came to teach, it is necessary to 
recall such scenes as those which are described in a 
little book, just published in America, by the Rev. 
Calvin Fairbanks, a stout old Abolitionist, who for 
his zeal in the cause of the oppressed passed seven- 
teen years in jail, where he received no less than 
thirty-seven thousand lashes. Every one sees to-day 
that the doctrines of grace, of the atonement, and 
of justification by faith had got sadly out of gear 
before slavery’s wrongs could be perpetrated in 
broad daylight in a Christian land. And the worst 
of it is that as soon as these doctrines get out of gear, 
they operate absolutely in an opposite direction to 
that in which they were instituted to work. It is not 
that they are false. They are only applied the other 
way on, and instead of acting as spurs to urge men 
to redress wrong, they act as opiates to their 
consciences, and hell is tolerated on earth because 
Christians imagine that they have secured themselves 
against hell hereafter. 


“GOD'S NEW MESSIAH.” 


Against this hideous perversion of God’s truth Mr. 
Lowell took up his parable, and in one pregnant line 
he pierced the hollow sham of a Christianity which 
maintained such horrors. It occurs in the “Lines 
on the Present Crisis” :— 
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Once to every man and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil 
side; 

Some great cause God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the ijeft hand, and the sheep upon 
the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 


The only objection to make to this verse is that 
the choice does not come once only. It is of con- 
stant recurrence. Whenever a duty is shirked there 
Christ is rejected. Whenever we act knowingly 
and deliberately as we know that Christ would not 
have acted had he been in our circumstances, then 
we proclaim our disbelief in Him. And whenever 
we refuse to try to remedy wrongs which degrade 
our brother or our sister, and render it impossible 
for them to lead a divine or even a decently human 
life, there also we deny Him, and crucify him again 
in the person of the least of these His brethren. 


A PREACHER OF THE LIVING CHRIST. 


It was in thus harmonizing the broadest humani- 
tarianism with the strictest orthodox theories of the 
Divine mission of Christ that Mr. Lowell was most 
helpful to me. For he enabled me to hitch on all 
that was best and noblest in human endeavor to the 
old, old doctrine of Calvary. He has been and long 
will be the most potent preacher of the living Christ 
thet this century has produced. There is no denial 
of any of the older theories of the atonement in its 
supernatural, invisible side. There is no question- 
ing of the sacraments. They are all left just where 
they were. But the test is supplied with loving but 
unsparing severity. “What are you doing with the 
least of these My brethren?” Doctrine, ritual, sacra- 
ment—all. these may be unimpeachably correct, but 
if these little ones are being crucified, what does it 
avail? Nay, worse still, if they were made in the 
image of God, are being made again in the image 
of the brute and the fiend, what avails it? This is 
admirably put in Mr. Lowell’s “Parable :” 

Said Christ our Lord, “I will go and see 

How the men, My brethren, believe in Me.” 

He passed not again through the gate of birth, 

But made himself known to the children of earth. 


Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and kings, 
“Behold, now, the Giver of all good things; 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged Him, and served Him with kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 

Their jubilant floods in praise of Him; 

And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall, 
He saw His image high over all. 


But still, wherever His steps they led, 
The Lord in sorrow bent down His head, 


And from under the heavy foundation stones 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


“Have ye founded your thrones and altars then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor? 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced My sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


“O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt; 
We build but as our fathers built; 
Behold Thine images, how they stand, 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land. 


“Our task is hard—with sword and flame 
To hold Thine earth for ever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as Thou leftest them, Thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set He in the midst of them, 

And as they drew back their garment-hem 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, here,” said He, 
The images ye have made of Me!” 


SERVING GOD BY HELPING MAN. 


The last two stanzas are texts which should be 
preached upon in every pulpit in Christendom, at 
least on one stated occasion in every year. But their 
echo should never be absent from any Christian 
congregation. That is the Christianity that is 
wanted for our day, for every day—a Christianity 
that re-fashions the character of the individual and 
makes him feel and see in every departure from the 
Divine ideal in his fellow-man or woman a con- 
crete blasphemy against God and His Christ. The 
helping of man is the best serving of God. 


He’s true to God who’s true to man; whenever wrong is 


done 
To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the all-beholding 


sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most 
base 

Where love of right is for themselves and not for all their 
race. 

It is the constant vibration of the same idea in all 
his more serious verse that will make Lowell the poet- 
prophet of the Christian Democracy. We may apply 
to him the observation he applied to another poet 
when he said :— 

“Wordsworth was not a great artist in the technical 
sense of the word, neither was Isaiah; but he had 
the gift, in some respects rare, of being greatly and 
suddenly inspired.” 

There is much in his poetry that is not poetry at 
all. There isa good deal of his artistic work which, 
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although graceful and pretty, is mere filigree and 
polish. The real abiding power which dwelt in 
him when he was “greatly and suddenly inspired” 
lies in those poems where he reveals the Christ still 
wandering among men seeking to help and to save. 


THE SEARCH FOR CHRIST. 


There are two other poems of his besides the Par- 
able which express this thought very clearly and beau- 
tifully. One is *The Search,” the other, “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” In “The Search,” Lowell tells us 
how he went to seek for Christ, “for Christ, I said, 


is King.” He searched for him in the solitude of 


nature, and found Him not, and then ’mid power 
and wealth I sought, but found no trace of Him. 
The churches had become the mere sepulchre of their 
risen Lord, and divine service a mere formal mus- 
tering as for roll-call of men in the empty tomb. 


And all the costly offerings I had brought 
With sudden rust and mould grew dim: 
I found his tomb, indeed, where, by their laws, 
All must on stated days themselves imprison, 
Mocking with bread a dead creed’s grinning jaws, 
Witless how long the life had thence arisen ; 
Due sacrifice to this they set apart, 
Prizing it more than Christ’s own living heart. 
The poet-seeker then turned to the heedless city, 
vnere he came led by fresh-trodden prints of bare 
sad bleeding feet, and found his quest. 


I followed where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 
With nought to fence the weather from his head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood; 
A naked hungry child 
Clung round His gracious knee, 
And a poor hunted slave looked up and smiled 
Teo bless the smile that set him free; 
New miracles I saw His presence do,— 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 
The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store; 
I knelt and wept; my Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak. 


fHE TRUE VISION OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 

In the Vision of Sir Launfal, a longer poem which 
Lowell is said to have dashed off in a kind of in- 
spired ecstacy of forty-eight hours, during which 
the subject of his work held a sort of spiritual 
possession of the poet, the same thought is worked 
out more fully. The poem is a great Christian par- 
able, which should be read once a year in all the 
churches. Sir Launfal was a knight of the North 
Country, who made a vow to travel over sea and 
land in search of the Holy Grail. Before he departs 
he sleeps, and in the dreams of the night he sees 
a vision of what is and what will be. As from the 
proudest hall in the North Countree Sir Launfal 
flashed forth in his unscarred mail, he saw a leper 
crouching by his gate, “who begged with his hand 
and moaned as he sate.” <A loathing came over Sir 
Launfal; for this man, so foul and bent, seemed a 
blot on thesummer morn. “So he tossed him a piece 
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of gold in scorn.” Yearsseemed to pass Sir Laun- 
fal, old and gray, returns from his weary quest, to 
find his heir installed in his place. The seneschal 
rudely turns him away from his own gate. 


Little he recked of his earldom’s loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 
But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering and the poor, 


As Sir Launfal sits down in the snow outside and‘ 
muses of summer chimes, he hears once more the 
leper’s voice, “For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg no 
alms.” Sir Launfal turns to the sound and sees again 
“the gruesome thing,” the leper cowering beside 
him lone and white, “as the ice isles of the northern 
seas, in the desolate horror of his disease.” 


And Sir Launfal said, “I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns— 

Thou hast also had the world’s buffets and scorns— 
And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 

Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him, I give to thee!” 


So he parted in twain his single crust, and broke 
the ice on the streamlet’s brink, and gave the leper 
to eat and drink. Then lo, a wondrous transforma- 
tion! : 

As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, — 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man. 

And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
“Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share wth another’s need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 


The sequel tells how Sir Launfal woke from his 
dream exclaiming that “The Grail in my castle here 
is found.” Huis armor is hung up on the wall, and 
the reign of an ideal socialism is established. 

The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 

Has hall and bower at his command. 

And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 


SPIRITUALIZING THE OLD FORMULAS. 


This method of interpreting the sacraments, of 
sublimating the outward and visible into the inner 
and invisible, is scouted by many on the same gen- 
eral principles that the Jews in the Gospel objected 
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Lowell's poems are full 
Here, 


to the teachings of Jesus. 
of this spiritualization of the old formulas. 
for instance, is “ All Saints,” new style :— 


One feast, of holy days the crest, 
I, though no Churcliman, love to keep, 
All-Saints,—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than fame. 


Such lived not in the past alone, 
But thread to-day the unheeding street, 
And stairs.to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet: 
The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns. 


About their brows to me appears 
An aureole traced in tenderest light, 
The rainbow-gleam of smiles through tears 
In dying eyes, by them made bright, 
Of souls that shivered on the edge 
Of that chill ford repassed no more, 
And in their mercy felt the pledge 
And sweetness of the farther shore. 


Like unto this is “Godminster Chimes,” in which 
“The ages one great minster seem that throbs with 
praise and prayer ” 

Ali the way from Calvary down 
The carven pavement shows 
Their graves who won the martyr’s crown, 
And safe in God repose , 
The saints of many a warring creed, 
Who now in heaven have learned, 
That all paths to the Father lead 
Where Self the feet have spurned. 


Is this not the essential principle of Christ’s Gos- 
pel, freed from the confused and often confusing 
tangle of many dogmatic theologies, the soul alike 
of the Westminster Confession, the Prayer Book, 
and the Catholic Missal? 


A REAL GOSPEL WITH GRIP IN IT. 


The usual objection made to these sublimated 
essences of religious belief is that they have no grip 
on the soul and heart of man, that they are as 
misty as they are ethereal, and that they are a mis- 
erable substitute for the rugged but substantial doc 
trines of the orthodox creeds’ But is this so? Has 
not the Gospel according to Lowell a closer grip on 
the heart, a more close, realizing sense of the im 
manence of God and the presence of Christ, to say 
nothing of the brotherhood of man, than the older 
creeds which, as they have too often been taught, 
made Christianity consist primarily in the utter- 
ance of theological shibboleths, the performance of 
certain rites, or the conscious acceptance of a plan 
of salvation? I have no quarrel with the older 
creeds. They served their turn and contain no doubt 
much saving truth. But if you try to save the soul 


of one of your skeptical friends by bringing him to 
Christ, you will probably find you can get more 
directly at your object by the way of Lowell than by 
way of Calvin or Thomas a Kempis. 

It is not orthodox! Perhaps. But is that not an 
argument in its favor? There is more truth than is 
generally recognized in the jesting couplet about 
Theodore Parker— 

He’s seized the idea—by his martyrdom fired— 
That all men—not orthodox—may be inspired. 

Mr. Lowell was never weary of satirizing the com- 
placent conceit of those who “think the great God 
is theirs alone” ; nor would he ever listen patiently 
to those who declare that the Good Shepherd is more 
careful for the fashion of His crook than for the 
salvation of His flock. 


HIS PROTEST AGAINST IRRELIGION. 


But he was not unmindful of the great services 
rendered to mankind by the narrowest and most in 
tolerant of the churches. Noman ever paid a more 
eloquent tribute to the greatness of the Puritans. 
On one occasion the newspapers reported an outburst 
of his, provoked by the disdainful tone in which 
some agnostics of the sniffingly superior school had 
alluded to Christianity, which shows how far he 
was from sharing the supercilious attitude of many 
modern Liberal thinkers. Thereport says that after 
listening with some indignation to the sneers of the 
scorners, Mr. Lowell rose and spoke as follows :— 

“The worst kind of religion is no religion at all, 
and these men, living im ease and luxury, indulg 
ing themselves in the amusement of going without 
a religion, may be thankful that they live in lands 
where the gospel they neglect has tamed the beast 
liness and ferocity of the men who, but for Christi 
anity, might long ago have eaten their carcasses 
like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads 
and tanned their hides like the monsters of the 
French Revolution. When the microscopic search 
of skepticism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the existence of a 
Creator, has turned its attention to human society, 
and has found a place on th‘s planet ten miles square 
where a decent man may live in decency, comfort, 
and security, supporting and educating his children 
unspoiled and unpolluted—a place where age is 
reverenced, infancy respected. manhood respected, 
womanhood honored, and human life held in due 
regard—when skeptics can find such a place ten miles 
square on this globe, where the gospel has not gone, 
and cleared the way and laid the foundations and 
made decency and security possible, it will then be 
in order for the skeptical literati to move thither 
and ventilate their views. So long as these men 
are dependent upon the religion which they discard 
for every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesi 
tate a little before they seek to rob the Christian 
of his hope and humanity of faith in that Saviour 
whoalone has given to man that hope of life eternal 
which makes life tolerable and society possible, and 
robs death of its terrors and the grave of its gloom.” 
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THE IMMANENCE OF GOD. 


At the same time he had but scant sympathy with 
those who blow old altar coals with the sole de- 
sire to weld anew the Spirit’s broken chains. In 
“ Rhoecus” he says : 


God sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race: 

Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 

The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 

Infolds some germs of goodness and of right. 


And again in his * Bibliolatres” — 


God is not dumb, that He should speak no more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 
There towers the mountain of the Voice no less, 
Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends, 
Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone, 

Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 


IV.—THE RELIGION OF POLITICS. 


I suppose every young person on making his first 
entry into active political life feels chilled and dis- 
heartened at the contrast between the mean banali- 
ties of wire-pullers and his visions of heroism and 


self-sacrifice. It is a far cry from the pages of Plu- 
tarch to the proceedings of a caucus. Nor is it 
always easy to hear the far-off thunders of Sinai in 
the lobbies of the House of Commons. But the 
lesson which every one has to learn is that the 
heroic and the divine are still present with us, and 
that the issues which confront us at the polling- 
booth and in the committee-room offer opportunities 
for serving God and man not less noble than those 
which have afforded our ancestors the means of 
making glorious the history of our race. Lowell 
helped in enabling English-speaking men to realize 
the inner soul of the great agitation against slavery, 
which culminated at Gettysburg and Richmond. 
The abolitionist movement was ridiculed. It was 
unpopular. It was next door to seditious. Respect- 
able society would have nothing to do with it. It 
was scouted by statesmen of both parties. It had, 
in short, all the credentials of Divineorigin. Long- 
fellow and Whittier, with clear, true note, spoke 
much and well on the right side. But Lowell was 
the prophet bard of the great cause. His poems 
“On the Capture of Fugitive Slaves near Wash- 
ington,” and his “Lines on the Present Crisis” 
approach as nearly the prophetic fire of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel as any writing in prose or verse of mod- 
ern time. -They have all the insight of the seer, 
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and blaze with the indignant passion of outraged 
humanity. 
IN WAR TIME. 


The uprising in Eastern Europe, which began in 
1875 and culminated in the treaty of San Stefano of 
1878, was one in which I reaped continuous benefit 
from Mr. Lowell’s poems. 

The analogy between the war of liberation in the 
East and the war of emancipation in the West was 
so close that there were few of Lowell’s spirit- 
stirring poems which were not equally applicable 
to the crisis which led Russia to the walls of Con- 
stantinople as to that which ended in the fall of 
Richmond before the advance of General Grant. 
For slaves read Slavs, and the fiery appeals of the 
American abolitionist fitted to a nicety the mood 
of the champions of Bulgarian independence. The 
English government in those days played the same 
unworthy part which her ruling classes played in 
the days of the slaveholders’ rebellion. I remember 
reading aloud most of her later war poems to Ma- 
dame Novikoff when the fate of Plevna still hung 
in the balance and the Russians were almost as in- 
dignant with Lord Beaconsfield for his support of 
the Turk as the Americans were with England at 
the time when the Alabama was destroying their 
mercantile marine, and we both marvelled to find 
how exactly the circumstances of the war in the 
West were reproduced in the East. The end fortu- 
nately was also identical. The protégés of the Brit- 
ish jingo, alike in the Balkan peninsula and the 
Southern States, went down before the irresistible 
advance of the liberating hosts from the North. 
And in all the varying vicissitudes of the great 
struggle I found in Lowell’s verse at once consola- 
tion and inspiration. When the Daily Telegraph 
and its allies were harping upon the “atrocities” of 
the Slav insurgents, sufficient answer lay ready in 
the first stanzas of the “Ode to France, Feb., 
1848 ” :-— 

THE REVOLUTIONISTS’ EXCUSE. 


So grew and gathered through the silent years 

The madness of a People, wrong by wrong. 
There seemed no strength in the dumb toiler’s tears, 

No strength in suffering: but the Past was strong: 
The brute despair of trampled centuries 

Leaped up with one hoarse yell and snapped its bands, 
Groped for its right with horny, callous hands, 

And stared around for God with bloodshot eyes. 
What wonder if those paims were all too hard 

For nice distinctions,—if that Mznad throng— 

* * * * 

Whose chronicles were writ with iron pen 

In the crooked shoulder and the forehead low. 
Set wrong to balance wrong, 

And physicked woe with woe ? 


They did as they were taught, not theirs the blame 
If men who scattered firebrands reaped the flame: 
* * * * 
What wrongs the Oppressor suffered, these we know; 
These have found piteous voice in song and prose; 
But for the Oppressed, their darkness and their woe, 
Their grinding centuries,—what Muse had those? 
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“MAN IS MORE THAN CONSTITUTIONS. ” 


When appeal was made to the letter of the treaties 
guaranteeing the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, there was the ready reply :— 


Though we break our father’s promise, we have nobler 
duties first ; 

The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most accursed ; 

Man is more than Constitutions; better rot beneath the 


Than be true to Church and State while we are doubly 
false to God! 


While to those who trembled at the emancipation of 
Bulgaria as if it portended the general overthrow 
and the end of all things, there was the cheery con- 
fidence of the words he placed in Cromwell’s 
mouth :— 

The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change; 

Then let it come: I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind; 

Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 

Because we tear a parchment more or less. 


“ON THE PRESENT CRISIS. ” 


For me at least Lowell supplied the psalms of the 
Crusade of 1876-8, and for nearly four years my 
leading articles—and in those days I had to write a 
leading article every day six days a week—all had 
as their constant refrain the substance of these 
familiar stanzas :— 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou 
shalt stand, 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust 
against our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet ’tis Truth alone is 
strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 
throng 

Troops of beautiful tall angels, to enshield her from all 
wrong. 

Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments 


see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through 
Oblivion’s sea; 

Nor an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet 
earth’s chaff must fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath 

by. 

Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages but 
record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and 
the Word; 

Truth for ever on the scaffold, Wrong for ever on the 
throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, : 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own. 


It was in that faith we fought and in that faith 
we conquered, and the verse which had rung as a 
clarion across the American continent was not less 
inspiring when it sounded on the ear of the Older 
World. 
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V.—HIS FAITH IN HUMANITY. 


There was another phase of Lowell’s teaching 
which was not less helpful, and that was his inex- 
haustible faith in the inextinguishable “spark of 
God” in the human heart. In this he resembles 
Victor Hugo, whose novels are long treatises on the 
“never completely out-trampled divine.” He ever 
sees “beneath the foulest faces lurking, One God- 
built shrine of reverence and love.” 

All that hath been majestical 
Tn life or death, since time began, 
Is nature in the simple heart of all 
The angel heart of man. 


Evil, he insists, its errand has as well as good, 
and he proclaims that— 


Art’s fittest triumph is to show that good 
Lurks in the heart of evil evermore, 

That love, though scorned, and outcast, and withstood, 
Can without end forgive, and yet have store; 

God’s love and man’s are of the self-same blood 
And He can see that always at the door 

Of foulest hearts the angel nature yet 

Knocks to return and cancel all its debt. 


But the love of God is infinite, that of man is too 
often circumscribed and limited. That is the re- 
frain of his touching poem, “The Forlorn.” It is a 
simple tale of “One poor, heart-broken, outcast girl” 
who dies on the doorstep of a house on a wintry 
night where she heard a woman’s voice within 
singing sweet words her childhood knew. “From 
out the want and cold, That song had borne her soul 
in peace”— 

For whom the heart of man shuts out 
Sometimes the heart of God takes in, 
And fences them all round about 
With silence ’mid the world’s loud din. 


HIS FEALTY TO WOMANHOOD 


And here I may note in passing how uniformly 
true Lowell always was to womanhood. No woman, 
however “polluted or forlorn,” is beyond the pale of 
sympathy. Nor did he hesitate to condemn the 
flagrant injustice of the social ban which crushes 
the woman who yields and suffers while the man 
who exults and triumphs escapes scot-free. In “The 
Legend of Brittany” occur these noble stanzas :- 


Grim-hearted world, that look’st with Levite eyes 
On those poor fallen by too much faith in man, 
She that upon thy freezing threshold lies, 
Starved to more sinning by thy savage ban, 
Seeking that refuge because foulest vice 
More godlike than thy virtue is, whose span 
Shuts out the wretched only, is more free 
To enter Heaven than thou wilt ever be! 


Thou wilt not let her wash thy dainty feet 
With such salt things as tears, or with rude hair 
Dry them, soft Pharisee, that sitt’st at meat 
With him who made her such, and speak’st him fair, 
Leaving God’s wandering lamb the while to bleat 
Unheeded, shivering in the pitiless air: 
Thou hast made prisoned virtue show more wan 
And haggard than a vice to look upon. 
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“What hope of grace,” he asks, “may the se- 
ducer win?” When Sir Charles Dilke ended his 
career in the divorce court, Mr. Lowell remarked 
to Mr. Julian Hawthorne, “The Dilke case did not 
greatly surprise me. I knew Dilke, and he had 
great ability, but there were traits in his character 
which prepared me even for what happened. As 
for Mrs. Crawford, one of the counsel for the de- 
fence told me she was the most remarkable witness 
who ever went ona stand. It was impossible not 
to believe every word she said.” 

This, however, is by the way. Mr. Lowell’s sym- 
pathy for the masses was such that he would not 
even tolerate an aristocracy of the elect. God is 
on the side of the masses :— 

Believe it, ’tis the mass of men He loves. 

And, where there is most sorrow and most want 
There most is He, for there is He 

Most needed. 


The most extreme of all his writings is that revo- 
lutionary poem, “Hunger and Cold” :— 
You’re not clogged with foolish pride, 
But can seize a right denied ; 
Somehow God is on your side, 
Hunger and cold! 


But I have said enough to show why I regard 
Lowell as one of the prophets of the Latter Day. 
He has gone from amongst us, but, like his own 
Prometheus, he will be— 

A great voice 
Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 
By truth and freedom ever waged with wrong. 
Clear as a silver trumpet, to awake 
Huge echoes that from age to age live on 
In kindred spirits 


VI.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


Although I had been a fervent disciple of Mr. 
Lowell from my boyhood, I only met him once. It 
was at his house in Lowndes Square, whither I went 
as a pilgrim to offer with humility and gratitude 
my tribute to my teacher. He received me‘with 
that simple, cordial hospitality which characterized 
him, and I rejoiced to have an opportunity to thank 
him for all he had done for me. I had written 
him once before briefly in the same sense, and he 
had replied kindly, but saying that he did not care 
much for his own handiwork. It was a relief to 
me to find that he did not speak in that strain, al- 
though it was impossible not to be impressed by 
the difference between “His Excellency” the Minis- 
ter and the fervid seer of the Abolitionist move- 
ment of 1840. 

The later Lowell was more cultured and critical. 
He was an essayist rather than a poet, and he had 
exchanged his prophet’s mantle for a Court dress. 
He had troops of friends, and he made after-dinner 
speeches janes filled those who heard them with 
despairing envy ; but, with one exception, nothing 
of his later work left any deep impression on the 
public mind. The solitary exception, however, was 
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very important, for it related to the greatest of all 
political problems before the world to day—the 
reconciling of the two great branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 


THE PROPHET OF ENGLISH SPEAKING UNITY. 


Right years ago, or more, I ventured to send Mr. 
Lowell the first article in which I had ventured 
to air the idea of the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal, which would form the first substantial 
nexus between the Empire and the Republic. Mr 
Lowell in reply wrote, saying, “It is a beautiful 
dream, but is none the worse on that account 
Most of the best things in the world began by being 
dreams.” He had written long before of another :— 


And if it be a dream 
Such visions are of morning, 
There is no vague forewarning, 
The dreams which nations dream come true 
And shape the world anew. 


No one has done more than Mr. Lowell to make 
the dream a reality. He is the author of the only 
title by which the unity of the race can be de 
scribed. British isseven more objectionable than 
English. Anglo-Saxon drives the Irish wild, but 
English-speaking covers all. And in a score of 
speeches he drove home to the mind and heart of 
the English-speaking world the idea first of its 
unity and secondly of the fact that London is the 
natural and historic centre of the new race. 


ON ENGLAND AND AMERTCA. 


I will only make one extract from one of the best 
known of all his speeches, that which he delivered 
in 1888 to the Society of Authors .— 


“T also sympathize most heartily with what has 
been said by the chairman with regard to the in 
creasing love for England among my countrymen. 
I find on inquiry that they stop longer and in 
greater numbers every year in the old home, and 
feel more deeply its manifold charms. They are 
also beginning to feel that London is the centre of 
the races that speak English, very much in the sense 
that Rome was the centre of the ancient world ; and 
I confess that I never think of London, which I 
love, without thinking of that palace which David 
built for Bathsheba, sitting in hearing of one hun 
dred streams—streams of thought, of intelligence, 
of activity. One thing about London impresses me 
beyond any other sound I have ever heard, and that 
is the low, unceasing roar one hears always in the 
air; it is not a mere accident, like a tempest or a 
cataract, but it is impressive, because it always 
indicates human will, and impulse, and conscious 
movement; and I confess that when I hear it I al 
most feel as if I were listening to the roaring 
loom of time. We, as well as you, have inherited 
a common trust in the noble language which, in its 
subtle compositeness, perhaps is the most admirable 
instrument of human thought and human feeling in 
cunning hands that has ever been unconsciously 
devised by man. Let our rivalries be in fidelity to 
that trust. We have also inherited certain tradi 
tions, political and moral, and in doing our duty 
towards these, it seems to me we shall find quite 














enough occupation for our united thought and 
feeling.” 

“Nothing can be more important,” he was always 
saying, “than to preserve the friendliest relations 
between the two greatest representatives of this con- 
quering and colonizing race,” and in this, although 
dead, he still speaketh. He, more than any man, 
has helped to undo the consequences of the great 
mistake of George III. Let it be for us who come 
after him to carry on the good work to its full com- 


pletion. 
A SPECIMEN DESPATCH. 


Of the man of letters as ambassador much might 
be said if I had not exhausted my space with 
weightier matters. But I cannot resist giving one 
characteristic specimen of Mr. Lowell’s despatches. 
It was written from Madrid in July, 1878, as a des- 
patch to the Secretary of State at Washington — 


“One of the devices of Fourcarde which came 
within M. Silvelo’s own knowledge when in another 
department of the government is so ingenious and 
amusing as to be worth recounting. The French 
man’s object was to smuggle petroleum into Madrid 
without paying the octroi. To this end he estab- 
lished storehouses in the suburbs, and then, hiring 
all the leanest and least mammalian women that 
could be found, he made good all their physical de- 
fects with tin cases filled with petroleum, thus giv- 
ing them what Dr. Johnson would have called the 
pectoral proportions of Juno. Doubtless he blas- 
phemed the unwise parsimony of Nature in denying 
to women in general the multitudinous breasts dis- 
played by certain Hindoo idols. For some time 
these seemingly milky mothers passed without 
question into the unsuspecting city, and supplied 
thousands of households with that cheap enlighten- 
ment which cynics say is worse than none. Mean- 
while, M. Fourcarde’s pockets swelled in. exact pro- 
portion to the Quaker breastworks of the improvised 
wet-nurses. Could he only have been moderate ! 
Could he only have bethought him in time of the ne 
quid nimis! But one fatal day he sent ina damsel 
whose contours aroused in one of the guardians at 
the gates the same emotions as those of Maritornes 
in the bosom of the carrier. With the playful gal- 
lantry of a superior he tapped the object of his ad- 
miration, and it tinkled. He had “struck oil” un- 
awares. Love shook his wings and fled. Duty re- 
tired frowning, and M. Fourcarde’s perambulating 
wells suddenly went dry.” 


If there were many such despatch-writers Blue 
Books would be as popular as three-volume novels. 


V.—A LAST 
BY RAYMOND 


This in no way professes to be anything more 
than a desultory conversation with the dead poet ; 
but as the personal reminiscence of possibly the last 
Englishman with whom he re&ally talked, it cannot 
fail of a certain interest. It is only a few short 
weeks since I walked up the pretty garden pathway 
that led me to the door of Mr. Lowell's simple, old- 
fashioned, quaintly English and home-like resi- 
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MR. LOWELL AS MINISTER. 

When Mr. Lowell was in England as minister, he 
was quite irascibly touchy in asserting his rights, 
not as an individual, but as Minister for the Ameri- 
can Republic. While he was being abused in the 
States as unduly British, in England he was noto- 
rious for the excessive punctiliousness with which: 
he insisted upon due respect being paid in the 
smallest affairs to the majesty of the Republic 
which he represented. 

Mr. Lowell read classical literature four hours a 
day, and, like Mr. Balfour, paid little attention to 
the newspapers. At one time the only English 
newspaper that he ever read was the Pall Mall 
Gazette, a journal which in those days he was wont 
to say, “edited England.” He was always a keen 
politician, a convinced believer in democracy, but 
quite alive to its defects. Like most Americans, he 
was utterly unable to see why Ireland should be re- 
fused Home Rule, and unlike most Americans, he 
was a declared Free Trader. 

A POET-SEER OF OUR TIMES. 

But Mr. Lowell, however admirable as a man of 
letters, a diplomatist, a wit, and a diner-out, will 
live in the memory of the English-speaking race by 
virtue of his vision and faculty divine as the seer. 
He recognized that the serious moral element con- 
tributed of the Puritans and their descendants was 
the saving salt of the States where English is spoken, 
and as long as that element exists it will regard 
Mr. Lowell as one of the most vigorous and faithful 
of its exponents. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 
But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 
To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 
He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those , 
Who live and speak for aye. 


INTERVIEW. 
BLATH\WAYT. 


dence near Boston. A maid-servant opened the door 
and admitted me to the presence of the poet-ambas- 
sador himself. At the very first glimpse I saw how 
ill he was; the transparency of his complexion, the 
weak voice, the trembling hand, telling me the sad 
truth all too plainly. But he would not hear of 
my calling again. “On no account, Mr. Blath- 
wayt,” said he, “I want to hear the latest about 
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England. You know the English and I are great 


friends. ” 
THE DECAY OF DIPLOMACY. 


Replying very heartily in the affirmative, adding 
that no ambassador had ever done so much in his 
own person to establish and to maintain an entente 
cordiale between two nations as he, we then dis- 
cussed the duties and the office of an ambassador. 
Nor can I forget his smiling remark, “ But after all, 
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it is a very ‘clerkly’ office nowadays. What with 
railways and telegraphs and steamboats, all the 
romance and much of the responsibility of the posi- 
tion of an ambassador has passed away. It may 
have its good side, it doubtless has; but now that a 
minister is in such easy distance of his superiors, 
he never feels his own master; he is at every beck 
and call from the people at home; he has little or 
no chance of distinguishing himself. There is noth- 
ing now to call forth his dash and energy, no means 
now by which he can show the world what a nation, 
in the person of her ambassador, can do. Many a 
bold stroke of policy is left undone nowadays which 
in the old time would have electrified the world. 
It may be all for the best,” said Mr. Lowell, with a 
slow, doubtful smile, “but too many cooks, you 
know, spoil the pudding, and Iam quite sure they 
spoil the ambassadorial temper.” 


SCOTT, DICKENS, AND JOURNALISM. 


An open volume was lying on the table. “You 
see,” said he, taking it up, “one goes back to one’s 
old loves as age creeps on. Scott is always fresh 
and new to me. I have been dipping into Dickens, 
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too, but I don’t like him as well even as I used to, 
and he never was a great favorite of mine. His 
humor always struck me as being forced, and his 
style was not always as refined as it might have 
been.” We then fell into a discussion as to the in- 
fluence of journalism upon literature—literature, 
that is, pure and simple, which most affected the 
other, and so on; the respective merits of English 
and American journalism. “Your papers,” he said, 
“would be far too stately for us. In one respect 
you have borrowed from us, 
and, I may add, improved 
upon us. Your ‘interviews’ 
are vastly superior. It strikes 
me that an English interviewer 
does take the trouble to know 
something at least of the life 
and works of the man he is in- 
terviewing. And certainly you 
are much more discreet. I 
suffered once myself very se- 
verely, and at the hands of the: 
son of a dearold friend. How- 
ever, that is an old tale.” 


HIS EXCEEDING GENTLENESS. 


At this moment the maid 
brought in his very simple 
luncheon—an egg beaten up in 
milk, I think it was, which he 
told me was almost the only 
thing he could take. He made: 
many gentle apologies for diet- 
ing himself before a stranger. 
I rose to take my leave, but he 
would not hear of my doing 
so. “Oh, no! [have not nearly 
finished with you yet; you 
must have a cigar with me, and we will go on 
with our chat,” and he handed me one of his special 
brand, remarking, as he did so, “ You will find that 
most like your own English cigars.” His gentle 
courtesy, his bright smile, were very winning ; in- 
deed, with an experience of many of the best-known 
people of the day, I can recall no one with such 
grace and exceeding gentleness. 


IN MR. LOWELL’S STUDY. 


As I write, a mental picture of the whole scene 
rises up before me. He is seated in an arm-chair 
with his back to that far-famed “study window,” 
out of which he has so often gazed. He sits there and 
looks quietly at his visitor, now and again raising 
a delicate hand to stroke his beard and mustache, 
or to press down the tobacco ashes in the very small 
pipe he is smoking, and which he tells me is an old 
favorite. The room is very untidy, papers lie scat- 
tered about, there is-a little bust in the corner, a 
dog lies sleeping on the hearth-rug. The great 
simplicity impresses me forcibly. I can scarcely 
realize to myself that I am sitting quite alone with 
one of the most famous of living men. The quaint, 
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homely, farm-like surroundings, scholarly and re- 
fined though they be, do not strike me as carrying 
out the general idea of the surroundings of a poet 
of world renown. I recall but dimly the pictures 
on the wall. A portrait of Tennyson he specially 
valued. I commented upon the portrait of his own 
brother-in-law, the celebrated orator, George Will- 
iam Curtis, who is also the editor in Harper's 
“Easy Chair,” and with whom I had very recently 
been lunching. “Ah,” said Mr. Lowell, “I am glad 
you have met him; he is a man in a thousand ; you 
ought to have had him and not me at St. James’s.” 
GORDON, SALISBURY, AND BEACONSFIELD. 

I asked him something about his English friends 
and the best-known men he had met over here. He 
spoke very highly of Gordon. “Oh, why did you 
let him die,” said he, “he was a very Galahad.” 
He was exceedingly enthusiastic in his praises of 
Lord Salisbury as a politician. “He always reminds 
me of Tennyson’s still strong man in a blatant 
land” ; “not that I mean,” he added with a smiling 
bow, “that yours is a blatant land.” “Inever really 
knew Lord Beaconsfield,” he went on, “and I regret 
it. I met him once shortly before his death. I am 
always sorry that I was unable to accept the invi- 
tation of Lord Cranbrook, who was then Gathorne 
Hardy, to spend a week at Hemsted Park, where 
Disraeli was a guest. It always seemed to me that 
‘Dizzy’ was laughing in his sleeve at everything 
and every one. He was an Oriental to his finger- 
tips. He used to give me the idea that he was liy- 
ing a chapter of one of his own novels, a perpetual 
incarnation of one of his own characters. He might 
have been an ancient Egyptian or a Roman Augur, 
or even an American, but never an Englishman. 

THE CARDINAL AND CATHOLICISM. 

“Cardinal Manning, again, he is a perpetual puz- 
zle tome. An English gentleman, an Italian Cardi- 
nal, a prince and a courtier, a Radical reformer— 
there is a curious mixture—and yet one of the most 
winning of men.” He was much interested in my 
telling him of some conversations I had had with 
the Cardinal. 

“T asked his Eminence once,” I said, “if he was 
not now and again conscious of the old leaven of 
Protestantism,” and Mr. Lowell laughed heartily 
when I told him that the Cardinal smiled and laid 
his hand on my knee, and said, “Do you know 
that that is a very home question indeed?” 

“I quite believe it,” replied Mr. Lowell. “I can 
distinctly trace Puritan influertce here in America 
in Roman Catholics.” 

He was evidently pleased when I told him that 
only a few days previously the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York, Dr. Corrigan, had been 
regretting to me that the old spirit of Puritanism 
was dying out in America. “Did he, indeed?” 
said my host; “that is very interesting, and a very 
noble remark for him to make. But the decay of 
our Puritanism is only in creed; its influence 
amongst all classes is strong and healthy still. Re- 
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ferring to the Roman Catholics, it is essential to 
remember that we influence Rome quite as much as 
she influences us; it is perhaps a delicate political 
matter for me to discuss, but I must say that I 
think their demands as to the religious education of 
their children are not only natural but reasonable.” 
Drifting on in a conversation which in a very 
sketchy and “impressionist” manner included, 
amongst other things, a reference to Baron Hirsch 
and his scheme for the colonization of the Jews, 
and his choice of Mr. Arnold White as a commis- 
sioner, a choice of which Mr. Lowell much approved, 
“Mr. White,” said he, “seems to have done some 
very earnest work for your poor and destitute.” 


ENGLAND AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVE-OWNERS. 


Drifting on, I say, in such a manner, I happened 
to make a remark on the respective attitudes of the 
Southern whites and blacks, and I am afraid I more 
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than half hinted that perhaps both parties were 
happier and more contented in the old days. “Oh, 
but,” Mr. Lowell replied, “however that may have 
been, and I think you are quite wrong, you must 
not forget the principles involved. Nothing on earth 
can condone slavery. I never understood the pref- 
erence of the English aristocracy for the Southern- 
ers; although living in England explained much to 
me that used to be quite incomprehensible. Your 
social differences, with their exact parallel religious 
inequalities, Church and Dissent, solved much of 
the mystery. But nowadays there would be much 
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' 
less of that very wrong sympathy with the South 
than there was thirty years ago.” 


“YOU CAN’T CHEAT OLD AGE.” 


IT asked him, knowing well his love for England, 
which natiov was dearest to him. “Well, my own 
land, of course. And yet I have more friends on 
your side than I have here. I can never pass Long- 
fellow’s house, which, as you know, is close by 
here, without a thrill. Then Emerson has gone, too. 
Weare allt going, you know ; the old order changeth, 
giving place to new, and yet it is all as it should 
be, all for the best. Oliver Wendeli Holmes, gay 
youth that he is, often comes over to chat with me.” 
I remarked that I had spent the previous afternoon 
with the old autocrat. I told him what he had said 
to me about his age: “There are times when I don’t 
feel it, but you must catch the old man asleep, you 
must watch him come down the stairs. You can’t 
cheat old age.” “No,” replied Mr Lowell, “that is 
true, of course. I am many years his junior, but 
yet I don't feel old; I don’t feel my age as I am 
told by books I ought to feel.” I ventured to ask 
him how old he was. I could scarcely believe him 
when he replied, “Seventy-two years.” His bright, 
easy manner, especially his voice, quite untouched 
by the influence of time—all these things pointed, 
despite his manifest delicacy, to the very prime and 
not to the sunset of life, I rose to take my leave. 
“Oh, must you really go? I am so glad to have 
seen you; try and come again on Friday.” 
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ELMWOOD AND ITS MEMORIES. 


As we stood a moment in the sunshine—for he 
himself came to the door with me—I commented 
on the very English aspect of his little home. “1 
am glad you think so, but it is easily explained 
We have lived here for some generations. At the 
back of the kitchen fire-range you will find the 
Royal Arms of England and the monogram G. R. 
My grandmother, you know, was a loyalist to her 
death, and whenever Independence Day (July 4th) 
came round, instead of joining in the general re- 
joicing, she would dress in deep black, fast all day, 
and loudly lament “our late unhappy difference 
with his most gracious Majesty.” 

The strains of a distant waltz floated by on the 
summer air. Mr. Lowell smiled. “Dear me, that 
does remind me of England! I think I heard that 
last at Lady Kenmare’s. How music can link the 
present with the past!” 

It was a curious reflection—a reflection that lost 
none of its interest as I looked at him who had 
uttered it. The then and now linked by a passing 
strain of music. 

As I passed down the little path I turned once 
again to look at the gentle figure, standing frail and 
delicate, with fast whitening hair and beard, illu- 
mined by the light of the westering sun. An uner- 
ring presentiment stole upon me that even then he 
was fast passing “to where beyond these voices there 
is peace”; and, alas! that now it is so. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE CAUSE OF THE NEXT GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 
M. de Blowitz on Continental Politics. 


In the September Harper’s the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times assumes with considerable gusto the 
role of Cassandra. Under the awkward title “Germany, 
France, and General European Politics,” he draws a vivid 
picture of the political situation in Europe. 

As to the two foremost figures, France and Germany, 
M. de Blowitz puts emphasis on the fact—which fact is 
hardly a revelation, as he would have it—that the owner- 
ship of Alsace and Lorraine is far from being the Franco- 
German question. 

If Germany were to give back Alsace to-morrow, 
France would hate her all the same, and still be deter- 
mined to revenge the overthrow of 1870. But it is not in 
that direction that war will break out. Germany will not 
make war, because she has nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose; and France will not make war because, vic- 
torious or vanquished, the Republic would disappear. 

FRANCE TORN BY LIONS. 


Says M. de Blowitz: “If I had to depict figuratively 
in a manner that would be striking to the eye the present 
state of parties in France, I should draw a large circle in 
which would be represented five lions. France is pros- 
trate in the middle of the circle. The largest of the lions— 
the present republic, moderate, reassuring, but yet uneasy 
—extends her two immense paws over the body of France. 
This lion has its head erect, its eye wide open and anx- 
ious; it dares not lower its head to devour its prey for 


fear of seeing the others rush upon it todispute its booty. 
On the left, its right paw almost touching France, is 


the radical lion. The aspect of this lion is less reassuring. 
It has already drawn near enough to touch the body of 
France, but has not yet ventured to place its paw on the 
coveted prey. It prevents the republican lion from 
setting its teeth into the flesh. It is waiting and watch- 
ing. At the first sleep of the republican lion it will 
with a bound seize on the booty, ready to show its teeth 
and drive off the present republic. The lion of anarchy 
of all shades, from radicalism to socialism, to permanent 
revolution, to confiscation, to political murder, to spolia- 
tion, to the complete ruin of the country, is watching 
behind the radical lion for a moment of weakness in 
order to seize on France and inflict on ita mortal wound. 
Facing it, the patient and resigned lion looks on from a 
distance, watching without ardor or conviction, lying in 
ambush without hope. Hungrier and yet further off is 
the lion of the empire, lean and famished, awaiting the 
moment when France, abandoned and unresisting, will 
roll towards it, having no longer the strength to snatch 
herself from its grasp, the inert prey of whoever is able 
to seize on it.” 

This bold metaphor, worthy of a Danton, bears on its 
face the reason that France cannot at present indulge her 
lust for war. The republican lion must be on his guard, 
“reassuring”; he fears to attempt a bold stroke, which, 
if it were successful, would but lead to Napoleonism ; if un- 
successful, to hydra-headed anarchy. Nor, Mr. Blowitz 
reminds us, should we ignore the patient Grisel of mon- 
archy, which may at any time assert herself. 

Austria’s natural opponent, if she must make war, 
would be Russia. “ And why should she make war against 
Russia, seeing that in that case her two allies would con- 
fine themselves to immobilizing France? But the latter, if 


she attacked, would be one against three; and if in this 
situation she did not venture to attack, she would leave 
Austria single-handed against Russia for a combat the aim 
of which cannot be explained or guessed. If, on the con 
trary, it is Russia who attacks, the situation is the same 
in the west, but is quite different in the east, where with 
trivial exceptions, the entire Balkans, from the Bosporus 
to the Danube, from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, would 
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rise at the cry of alarm of attacked Austria to struggle des 
perately against the descent of the Muscovite yoke on all 
eastern Europe.” 

From what quarter, then. must we look for the great 
European war which all anticipate but which may be inde- 
finitely postponed? 

AUSTRIA THE DANGER POINT. 

M. de Blowitz answers his own question by asserting 
that the lawless love of Prince Rudolph, which hurried 
him into suicide, was the final act which made inevitable 
the coming war. The Emperor Franz Joseph is only 
sixty-one, and he may live some time. When he goes he 
will be succeeded by a man who seems to have been created 
for the express purpose of destroying the empire. M. 
de Blowitz says: “Francis Joseph has a brother, Charles 
Louis, who is the father of Francis Ferdinand Charles 
Louis Mary of Este, now considered presumptive heir of 
the Austro-Hungarian throné. Francis Ferdinand is 
twenty-eight years of age. He is unmarried. He is not 
known to have any friend of either sex. He is almost 
always seen alone. He has the long, wan face of the 
Hapsburgs, sheepish, and without character; a leaden 
eye, a thin and expressionless mouth, a slow and tired 
gait. His physiognomy is at once timid, sly, and malic- 
ious. He hunts, he rides, he drives a four-in-hand, and 
that is about all he does. He is one of the most ignorant 
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princes of the day. He can scarcely write even German; 
he writes meagre and worse than ordinary French; he 
has never been able to speak a‘word of English; and he 
is ignorant of all the various languages spoken on the 
soil of Austria. At eighteen, when he was emancipated, 
and when his professors bade him adieu, he burnt all his 
books, vowing that he would never touch another book in 
all his life, and he has so far kept his word. While in 
, garrison at Linz one day, after a hearty lunch, he galloped 
Sacross the fields, followed by a few officers who had been 
his guests. On the way he met a coffin carried by four 
peasants. He ordered it to be set on the ground, and 
made his horse leap over it, induéging in this horrible 
steeplechase in the presence of the bereaved family. The 
Bishop of Linz was angry, and went to complain to the 
Emperor. The latter sent for his nephew, struck him, 
and fined him 2000 florins for the benefit of the outraged 
family, and the same sum for the Church, and banished 
him from court for twelve months.” 


A PAIR OF BROTHER BRUTES. 

“He was then eighteen. His brother Otho, who is 
younger than Ferdinand, but already married, is even 
worse. He, too, following the example of his elder 
brother, burnt his books at eighteen, vowing not to touch 
them again, and he too has kept his word. Of Otho this 
story is told: After a dinner, followed by the officers of 
his regiment, he wanted to enter the room where his wife 
was in bed to have tea made there. The commandant of 
the town objected to this unmannerly invitation. Others 
complained. The Emperor approved the general. There- 
upon Otho seized a dish of spinach and poured it over the 
bust of the Emperor which was in the dining-room. 
Summoned before the Emperor, he received the same 
treatment as his brother—the Emperor struck him, and 
banished him from court. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 

“Such are the two brothers, the elder of whom is to 
ascend the throne of the Hapsburgs, while the younger 
stands next in succession. The Archduke Charles Louis, 
the father of these princes, has had three wives. He had 
no children by the first. By the second, Maria Annon- 
ciata, Bourbon of the two Sicilies, he had three sons, 
Francis Ferdinand and Otho, already spoken of, and 
Ferdinand Charles, who at twenty-three is superior to the 
others, but has no prospect of the succession, Otho having 
already a son four yearsold. By his third marriage, with 
Maria Theresa, Duchess of Braganza, Charles Louis has 
two sons. This Maria Theresa has been anything but a 
good step-mother to the second wife’s children. She is 
ambitious, and since the Crown Prince’s death she dreams 
of the throne, and makes no secret of it. Her husband 
is a bigoted Russophile two centuries behind his age, and 
the only maxim which he inculcated in his sons was this: 
Middle-class morality does not apply to you; you need 
take no account of it; the only opinion which you have 
to study is that of your family. 

“Attempts have been made recently to give Francis 
Ferdinand the demeanor of an heir to the crown; but his 
nature, refractory to all constraint, disheartens the most 
persevering; and the Emperor Francis Joseph, who tried 
to educate him politically, after a year’s heroic persistency 
had to abandon the task. 

“In the face of these nullities, antipathetic and apathetic, 
ignvrant and retrograde, unpopular and scornful, incapable 
and haughty. Imagine this Austro-Hungarian empire, a 
mosaic of eighteen or twenty provinces, districts, king- 
doms, or duchies, in which one hostile race elbows another— 
Magyar and Czech, Transylvanian and Corinthian, Illyrian 
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and Tyrolian, German and Croatian—differing more 
widely than the poles in aspect, manners, habits and lan- 
guage, and you will be able to form an idea of the outburst 
which will be imminent the day when Francis Joseph, the 
only now recognized symbol of unity, who ascended the 
throne at the eleventh hour of feudalism, shall have disap- 
peared from this confusedly composed monarchy. Imagine 
Germany, who reckons among these motley nationalities 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of her own people lost among these 
Slav races, hostile to them and execrated by them in 
return—imagine Germany, who has long been dreaming 
of the annexation of this fine kingdom of Premysl and 
Libussa, ready to open her arms to the willing arms of 
the Germans of upper Austria; imagine Italy, who has 
been demanding so long to extend her power from Venice 
to Trieste, to turn around the Adriatic to complete her 
maritime circle, and to carry it to the extreme limits 
of the Dalmation coast; imagine Russia, like an immense 
siphon, sucking in the Slav elements contained ia Austro- 
Hungary, and from the banks of the Danube dreaming 
of carrying her dominions to the wild and broad banks 
of the Save, or at least of creating a Sclav kingdom, of 
which holy Russia would be the protector and patron; 
above all, imagine Russia ridding herself of that Austro- 
Hungary which watches like a sentinel on the threshold 
of the Bosporus. And to resist all these strivings and 
yearnings of the nations what have we? Two unknown 
and ignorant nullities, Francis Ferdinand and Otto. 
PUPILS OF THE JESUITS. 

“Finally, it may be added, these two princes were edu- 
cated by the Jesuits. In such conditions—namely, Jesuit 
education, paternal precepts such as the one just quoted, 
the harsh treatment of a step-mother, and the influence of 
an extremely Russophile father—were these two young 
men brought up, and developed into princes who would 
make even the firmest throne totter; and yet these are the 
princes who will be called upon to maintain a throne which 
for forty years has been threatening to collapse amid a 
general break-up of the empire. 

“Ts it not evident that Russia, Germany, and Italy will 
immediately constitute a formidable band and Jeague for 
dividing among themselves the spoils of the Hapsburgs?” 


SHALL GERMANY SEIZE ARGENTINA ? 
A Scandalous Proposal by the Marquis of Lorne. 


Under the title “Possibilities,” the Marquis of Lorne 
publishes an article in the Deutsche Revue for September 
which Britons will read with amazement not altogether 
unmixed with indignation. It would seem hardly the 
duty of the son-in-law of the Queen, an ex-Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, to go out of his way to spur the Germans 
into a war of conquest inthe western hemisphere. The 
Marquis of Lorne, not satisfied with the trouble and 
danger entailed by the recent awakening of German 
colonial ambitions, devotes the greater part of his article 
to an attempt to goad the Germans into further efforts in 
the same direction. Here is the way in which he ad- 
dresses himself to this mischievous task :— 

“Ts it not surprising that the German nation, which 
has colonized half of the world, does not possess any colo 
nies worthy of the name? Does it not sound something of 
a paradox when one considers this fact? On the whole 
east coast of England and Scotland the population is so 
Germanized by the mixture with Saxon blood that to-day 
many words and whole phrases are still in use just as 
they -were brought over by the Angles and Saxons, and 
as they have been in use in Germany ever since that time. 
And our Anglo-Saxon language is now the language of 
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intercourse for some 120 millions of persons, who are scat- 
tered over the whole world, but of all this English-speak- 
ing territory not a single acre belongs to the German 
Fatherland. The Germans themselves are scattered about 
all over the United States. There are places there in 
which the Germans are so numerous that one may speak 
of German cities, but their descendants in the second or 
third generation speak nothing but English, and their 
German origin becomes for them a purely historical fact 
without practical value, and for which they have no spe- 
cial interest. Is it not a wonder that there is no New 
Hesse, no New Mecklenburg, no New Saxony, while 
everywhere where your English cousins wander, there a 
New England, a New Scotland, or a Victoria has risen? 
Nay, more. As long as the German is at home he prefers 
to live under an energetic leader, to whom he gives every 
possible respect. How is it now that the Germans when 
they emigrate from the Fatherland never take a leader 
with them, and that they prefer to leave their beloved 
officials quietly at home? All this is extraordinary and 
difficult to explain. In any case, it is somewhat shameful 
for the German that he, as soon as he has emigrated, takes 
pains to become an Englishman, an American, or an Aus- 
tralian, when he has become the father of children who 
know nothing about his fatherland. As soon as the Ger- 
mans turn their backs on their old country, their old 
governments, and their old officialdom, they go under as 
Germans.” 

This may, perhaps, be deplored by a German, but surely 
it is a consummation devoutly to be desired by every Eng- 
lish-speaking man. This, apparently, is not Lord Lorne’s 
opinion, for he proceeds by taunt and gibe to compel the 
Germans into a desperate attempt to found a German em- 
pire Over sea:— 

“ And how does the matter stand to-day after the inter- 
est in a colonial policy has been awakened? We see how 
the German flag has been hoisted in every quarter of the 
world, in the hottest and most worthless countries which 
are to be found. The peak of Kilima-Njaro is almost the 
only place where an energetic colonist may hope for a cool 
retreat in which he may remain what he is. Everywhere 
else the enterprising traveller may expect either to die of 
heat, or that they will be succeeded by foreign unsympa- 
thetic people. Our bold colonist on the Kilima-Njaro will, 
perhaps, have no grandchildren; and if the settlers in 
other German colonies do have grandchildren, these will 
be Germans no longer. 

“Yes, Lam quite certain that the German Empire is 
still capable of acquiring fame and advantage by its con- 
quests, warlike or diplomatic. If other nations can pro- 
tect their traders with the force of arms, and send soldiers 
after the advancing merchant, till a new country has been 
added to the Empire, Germany can do the same. But 
where? it will be asked. Where can such an attack be 
made with success and with honor? Can the colonies in 
New Guinea be further extended? Yes, if nothing more 
than disappointment is wanted. Or in Africa? There is 
nothing there but fever, midges, and Portuguese. Or in 
the southern seas? There you would clash too much with 
your jealous cousins, and half a hundred South Sea Heli- 
golands would not suffice to calm the rising wrath. Where 
then? There is a country—which after recent events can 
not easily be forgotten, the one country in which there is 
nothing but men to despise, the one country in which 
many citizens live who are not only of your blood, but 
who will also help you to cast your little crown, as our 
heralds say when a new throne is to be mounted. Yes, 
there is a country, of whose needs in every department of 
administration and finance we have heard enough lately, 


a country whose climate is pleasant and healthy, whose 
people have no self-consciousness and no eternal unity, 
and whose welfare depends on a foreign power preventing 
them from knocking off each other’s heads every few 
years, a pleasure they always take whenever they are left 
to themselves. There is a country with a beautiful cap- 
ital, a splendid harbor, a good soil, in which everything 
is excellent except the government. This country—which 
only requires a European Protectorate to bring into it 
the long-desired order, and to make it an Eldorado—is 
Argentina. Here German rule, established in the form 
of a Protectorate or in any other form, would be welcome, 
because it would be capable of helping the country out of 
its distress. Now, I will be told that for that object it is 
too soon for Germany, and that we should of necessity be 
involved in a war; that is work for volunteers, but not 
for the Empire, and so on, and that it is all good and 
beautiful, but then it is to be regretted if the Germans 
have not the means to euter upon the work to their ad- 
vantage. One day another power will come and do what 
must one time be done there, and the Germans at home, 
as well as our solitary friend on the Kilima-Njaro, will 
be angry, but then it will be too late.” 

The Marquis of Lorne has perhaps never heard of a 
certain “ Monroe doctrine” which is to the effect that no 
portion of the New World is to be considered as subject 
to European conquest. Can he have forgotten Maximil- 
lian and Mexico? and does he suppose that the republics 
of the United States, Mexico, Brazil, and Chili would 
now permit Germany to seize the Argentine Republic? 
Most assuredly there is no field for European conquest in 
any of the Americas. 

From Another Point of View. 

In curious contrast to this article by the Marquis of 
Lorne in the Deutsche Revue there is his brief paper en- 
titled “The British in East Africa,” in the Nineteenth 
Century for September, the gist and object of which is to 
urge the English to exert themselves diligently in support- 
ing the British East African Company for the sake of 
East Africa. More than four thousand slaves have been 
freed by the East African Company in eighteen months, 
and he asks whether it is manly or just to throw obstacles 
in the way of the regeneration and improvement of the 
natives, among whom has been already established the 
Pax Britannica. Lord Lorne says: “The British Africa 
that will give our people another market for their goods 
will extend, for the purposes of commerce, from the Cape 
to Alexandria,from Zanzibar and Mombassa to the settle- 
ments at the mouth of the Congo. It will not be all under 
our flag; but our flag will fly on a continuous series of sta- 
tions from south to north, whether our friends like the pros- 
pect or not, before another generation has come and gone.” 


THE FOUNDER OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC. 


As South America becomes every day more interesting, 
the historical details of the foundation of its early repub- 
lics will be every day thought more worthy of attention. 
The Nouvelle Revue is to be congratulated in having 
secured from the penof M. Araujo the sketch, short as it 
is, of the founder of the Republic in Brazil while his mem- 
ory is still fresh in the hearts of his family and friends. 

Benjamin Constant Botelho de Magalhaes was born in 
1833 on a Brazilian farm in the neighborhood of Rio 
Janeiro. His father was Portuguese, his mother was 
Brazilian. Both were poor, and their son had the honor 
of dying, after a fifty years’ struggle with the world, rich 
in the esteem of his contemporaries, and as poor in worldly 
goods as he was born. His widow and children were left 
in the early part of this year to the care of the state 
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which had been his first care. It is needless to say that 
his poverty did not result from any lack of practical 
ability. From early youth he gave evidence of both talent 
and energy. His father died when he was a boy, and he 
entered the army because it was, on the whole, the pro- 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT BOTELHO DE MAGALHAES, 


fession which was the most accessible to his limited choice. 
He entered the army in 1852, and eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunities of instruction which were offered by the various 
military courses and schools open to the intelligent young 
soldier. M.Araujo says comprehensively of this part of 
his life: 

“His studies were brilliant, and he took part in all 
revolts against all tyrannies.” While he was yet a stu- 
dent he eked out his slender resources by giving private 
lessons, and managed to support both himself and his 
mother. The special bent of his mind was determined by 
coming one day in the course of his mathematical studies 
upon the work of Comte upon the Calculus. From this 
he was to study the philosophy of the great Positivist. It 
answered to his increased needs. He became and remained 
to the end of his life a Comtist. From 1863 to 1865 he 
studied in the Astronomical Observatory of Rio Janeiro. 
In 1868 he became a captain and took a brilliant part in 
the war with Paraguay. But he was essentially a modern 
soldier—that is, a man over whom science and humanity 
had far more influence than the love of adventure and the 
brute belief in force. On leaving the theatre of war he 
returned to his scientific studies, and after an interlude 
of what strikes the European mind as a strange occupation 
for a soldier, namely, presiding over an institution for the 
blind, he obtained the professorship of mathematics in the 
Military College. It was in 1870, just after the foundation 
of the third French Republic. Republicanism was much 
excited in Brazil, and feeling ran so high that a portion 
of the Conservative party objected to a Positivist holding 
any post under the imperial government. The professor- 
ship went by competition. It was feared that Magalhaes 
would not be permitted to compete. On the day of the 
opening of the competition he made a public declaration be- 


fore the deciding jury of his Positivist principles, and added 
that if he obtained the professorship he intended to use 
his position for the purpose of teaching the doctrines in 
which he believed in so far as they related to the science 
he professed. Further, he declared his conviction that the 
social outcome of positive philosophy would be a repub- 
lic. He was determined to live under no false colors, and 


desired to know whether under these circumstances it was: 
open to him to compete. Permission was granted, and he. 


won the prize. It could not, however, be expected that 
such an official would be regarded with favorable eyes by 
the ministers of Dom Pedro’s court. He took part in 
many competitions, won many a first place, but never 
was again appointed to an advantageous position. His 
promotion was barred. His scientific studies perhaps ben- 
efited, and in these years he became a recognized author- 
ity in the world of mathematics. He also devoted himself 
more and more to the spread of Positivism throughout 
Brazil, thus consciously or unconsciously preparing men’s 
minds for the days of action which were tocome. Amongst 
the other scholastic achievements of this period of his life 
was the foundation of the Ecole Normale of Rio Janeiro, 
over which he presided up to the moment of the Rev- 
olution. 
THE REVOLUTION. 

It was not until the threatened monarchy, awake to the 
dangers which invaded it on all sides, confided the duty 
of saving the dynasty by means of extreme measures 
against Republicanisin to the Ouro Preto ministry in 1889, 
that Magalhaes became definitely a politician. The par- 
allel currents of action and contemplation which had 
hitherto run separately in his being now joined their 
forces and produced aman capable of organizing and 
carrying out a revolution for which he was convinced 
that his countrymen were ready. He flung himself into 
the struggle with the same ability, force, and, above all, 
readiness for self-sacrifice, which had hitherto distin- 
guished his private career. He organized the co-operation 
of army and navy, he put himself in touch with the polit- 
ical leaders of the Republican party, with the press, with 
civilian feeling generally. He studied, organized, and 
proposed the plan of the Revolution. He did not fear to 
support his views by public speech. On the 15th of No- 
vember he was at General da Fonseca’s side at the head 
of the troops which besieged the headquarters of the mon- 
archic government. He harangued the people. So long 
as there was a danger to run, ora point still unconquered, 
he exposed himself without a second thought. When the 
Revolution was an accomplished fact, and the Republic 
safely established, he withdrew. He wanted nothing for 
himself. The people conferred upon him the rank of brig- 
adier-general, by the same act which raised General da 
Fonseca to the post of commander-in-chief. He declined 
the honor. Afterwards he was forced to accept it, with 
the portfolio of minister of war, and he devoted the last 
year of his life to the reorganization of the army, which 
presented itself in the light of a bit of serious work yet 
waiting to be done. His conception of the right direction 
of military reform may be divined by the introduction to 
his report on reorganization, in which he sketches the 
ideal of the citizen soldier of the future, who shall repre- 
sent the incarnation of national honor and shall be the 
intelligent centre of “peace, progress, and reform.” 
Working busily to the last moment, he died of heart 
disease on the 22d of January of this year. The honors 
which he rejected in his lifetime as being “entirely op- 
posed to the plan of conduct” which he had traced for 
himself, were heaped upon him at his death, and his name 
goes down to posterity respectfully inscribed upon the 
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records of Congress as the Founder of the Brazilian 
Republic. 


FIRST STEPS TO ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNITY. 
A Suggestion by Mr. Carnegie. 


Andrew Carnegie contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
a paper entitled “An American View of Imperial Federa- 
tion.” Mr. Carnegie’s paper consists of two parts. The 
first part, in which he attacks the programme of the Em- 
pire Trade League and vindicates generally the policy of 
unrestricted free trade for England, although clearly and 
forcibly written, is not the part of the paper that will do 
most good. The important part is the latter half. 


A WIDER IDEAL THAN THE EMPIRE. 


Mr. Carnegie objects to Imperial Federation on the very 
natural and sufficient grounds that the unity of the English- 
speaking races isa much higher and better ideal than that 
of the Imperial Federation of Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. In other words, Mr. Carnegie states with his cus- 
tomary courage the great truth that—as we are accustomed 
to phrase it—very little will be done until the mischief that 
followed from the obstinacy of George III. has been 
counteracted by the establishment of an alliance between 
England and the United States. The English-speaking 
people outside the United Kingdom and the United States 
only number eleven millions, whereas the United States 
added twelve and a half millions to its population in the 
last ten years. Mr.Carnegie calculates the child is born 
who will see more than four hundred millions English- 
speaking people in the United States. Therefore, any pro- 
posal to unite the English-speaking people which leaves the 
United States out is to propose to play “Hamlet” with 
the part of Hamlet left out. “What kind of federation is 
that which leaves the Republic out? There is no obstacle 
to forming any tie with the Republic that can possibly 
be formed with the Commonwealth of Australia or the 
Dominion of Canada.” 

RACE ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Carnegie therefore asks a]l Imperial Federationists to 
consider some of the ideas that have been forced upon him 
from his study of the question. The first of these ideas is 
that Imperial Federation and Empire Trade Leagues should 
give place to Race Alliances, the only test being “if Shake- 
speare’s tongue be spoken there, and songs of Burns will 
rend the air.” Secondly, Mr. Carnegie thinks that the 
parent land should urge her colonies to declare their inde- 
pendence. He thinks that much can be done to hasten 
the union of Canada with the United States by constantly 
reminding the Dominion of the union between England 
and Scotland and the happy results that have arisen there- 
from. Thirdly, it would be well if English people would 
not continue to speak and act as if any state that did not 
adopt a policy of Free Trade was a fitting subject for an 
inquiry inlunacy. Fourthly, everything should be done 
to promote the assimilation of the political institutions 
of all English-speaking countries. That is to say, the 
nations enjoying the same language, literature, religion, 
and laws should also have the harmonizing blessings of 
common political institutions. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Having thus cleared the ground, Mr. Carnegie proceeds 
to explain how he would give practical effect to the move- 
ment for the confederation of all the nations that have 
sprung from the race nurtured in the British Isles, 

“The first fruits of this movement would probably be 
seen in the appointment, by the various nations of our 
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race, of international commissions, charged with creat- 
ing a system of weights, measures, and coins, of port dues, 
patents, and other mattersof similar character which are 
of common interest. If there be a question upon which 
all authorities are agreed, it is the desirability of intro- 
ducing the decimal system of weights, measures, and coins; 
but an international commission seems the only agency 
capable of bringing it about.” 


CANADA THE LINE. 

After this stage has been reached, and Mr. Carnegie, 
curiously enough, fails to insist upon the obvious point 
in his own favor that would be supplied by the merging 
ot Canada in the United States, he sees clearly enough 
that it would remove a barrier, but be does not see that 
it would necessitate the establishment of a closer tie. 
Canada has grown up as part and parcel of the British 
system. Its law courts jook up, not to Washington, but 
to London, and when the shifting of allegiance comes, 
there will be endless chaos unless some court common to 
both countries can be established that will harmonize the 
difficulties that would otherwise be almost insuperable. 
Although he ignores this aspect of the case, Mr. Carnegie 
is fully alive to the necessity of establishing such a court 
on general grounds. War between English-speaking 
countries would now be regarded as fratricidal civil war, 
and therefore not to be thought of. 


WANTED, A SUPREME COURT. 

From this point Mr. Carnegie goes on as follows:— 

“Is it too much to hope that after this stage has been 
reached and occupied successfully for a period, another 
step forward would be taken, and that, having jointly 
banished war, a general council should be evoived by the 
English-speaking nations, to which may at first only be re- 
ferred all questions of dispute between them? This would 
only be making a permanent body to settle all differences 
instead of selecting arbiters as required—not at all a seri- 
ous advance—and yet it should be the germ from which 
great fruits should grow.” 

“The Supreme Court of the United States is extolled 
by the statesmen of all parties in Britain, and has just 
received the compliment of being copied in the plan for the 
Australian Commonwealth. Building upon it, may we 
not expect that a still higher Supreme Court is one day to 
come which shall judge between the nations of the entire 
English-speaking race, as the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton already judges between States which contain the ma- 
jority of the race?” 

“The powers and duties o. such a council once established 
may be safely trusted to increase; to its final influence 
over the race, and, through the race, over the world, no 
limit can be set; in the dim future it might even come 
that the pride of the citizen in the race as a whole would 
exceed that which he had in any part thereof; as the citizen 
of the Republic to-day is prouder of being an American 
than he is of being a native of any State in the Union.” 


A SECURITY FOR FUTURE PEACE. 

This is a far look ahead, but Mr. Carnegie looks further 
and sees in the federated English-speakers a power that will 
be able to veto war throughout the world. The English 
is the only race that is soon to become so much stronger 
than any other race or possible combination of races as, if 
united, to be omnipotent upon the earth. Mr. Carnegie 
concludes his article by declaring that 

“Each member must be free to manage his own home as 
he thinks proper, without incurring hostile criticism or 
parental interference. All must be equal—allies, not 
dependants.” 





THE STATESMEN OF HUNGARY. 


In the Leisure Hour for September the statesmen of 
Hungary have their turn. The article, which is longer 
than most in this series, is illustrated with portraits of 
Count Szechenyi, Kossuth, Francis Dedk, Tisza, Szapary, 
Szilagyl, Von Baross, and Count Apponyi. Of all these 
statesmen by far the most interesting is the fallen chief- 
tain Tisza, of whom a very entertaining and, on the whole, 
appreciative account is given :— 

“This man, who for many years has filled a large place in 
the public life of his country, was by his personality in no 
ways suited to inflame their ardent Oriental imaginations. 
Whoever has beheld the small thin figure, clad in curiously 
fitting garb, with its long flowing hair, thin beard, and 
large blue spectacles, would imagine with difficulty that 
he saw in this undignified form the Prime Minister of @ 
people devoted to show and pomp. Tisza has neither the 
glowing temperament of Gladstone nor the wise modera- 
tion of Dedk. He does not possess the art of winning 
over the crowd; he is not a great man, and nevertheless 
he isa remarkable one. In order to get to know him, it 
was necessary to frequent Parliament and the party ciubs; 
both here and there he showed himself ever ready for 
combat, a debater who was never at a loss for a reply, 
surveying his domain with sure looks, detecting in cool 
blood the weaknesses of his adversary, and atilizing them 
with patience and self-possession.” 

He was ousted upon a trumpery guestion about the cit- 
izenship of Kossuth, but, says the writer :— 

“Tisza knew well that the cause of his fall had been a 
mere pretext, that it was the clerical aristocracy who had 
wielded this weapon against him, angered at the law con- 
cerning mixed marriages that he had allowed to pass. 
The aristocracy, the clergy, high-born ladies, all agitated 
against this law, which, though it passed the House, has 
remained a dead letter. This agitation gave a new power 
to the aristocracy, who had ever been irreconcilable foes 
of the Cabinet, and of the rigid Calvinist at its head, who 
remained apart from all the social diversions of the rich 
land-owners, whose frugal, modest mode of living con- 
trasted unfavorably with that of the spendthrift nobles 
with whom he was surrounded. Tisza loved work; they 
loved idleness. 
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“The ‘General,’ as Tisza was popularly called by the 
people, retired entirely from public life to become a simple 
soldier in the ranks of his party. Never had he seemed 
greater or more dignified than at the moment of this self- 
imposed renunciation.” 

His successor, Szapary, foun# no difficulty in settling 
the Kossuth question, and showed the strength of his hand 
in dealing with the vexed question of the baptism of 
children porn of mixed marriages :— 

“Tt was the Hungarian law that the boys had to follow 
the religion of the father, and the girls that of the mother: 
but of late the Catholic priests had obtained the upper 
hand, and, refusing to obey the law, claimed all children 
born of mixed marriages as belonging to their creed. This 
obliged Count Csaky to put forth an edict saying that if 
the law continued to be disobeyed he should fine the clergy 
very heavily. The Opposition, hoping to gain favor with 
the populace, tried to rouse fanatic ill-will; but their 
efforts were vain; Csaky, Szilagyl, and Szapary showed 
themselves true patriots of the Deik stamp; they declared 
that if this opposition against the course of the laws was 
not dropped they would take the offensive. And quite 
recently in the Chamber the Minister of Justice has de- 
clared that he is busy with a law which will regulate these 
questions, and will put both marriage and the regis- 
tration of children into the hands of the civil authorities. 
These declarations on the part of the Ministry proved 
a bitter disappointment to all those who hoped that with 
the retirement of Tisza Liberalism in Hungary was laid 
in the grave forever.” 


A PAN-REPUBLICAN CONGRESS. 


In the New England Magazine, Mr. E. P. Powell has an 
article on the subject of the Pan-Republican Congress. 
This is a proposed congress “of the enlightened and liberal 
minds of the world to discuss the interests of free institu- 
tions, and the best means for their promotion among the 
nations of the earth.” 

The first man to conceive this idea is Wm. O. McDowell 



























of Newark, N. J., an unusual man who does unus- 
ual things in a most unusual manner. He himself does 
not know when the idea of a pan-republican convention 
first occurred to him, but in 1890 he issued a manifesto 
proposing that patriotic societies devoted to the cause of 
republican government send delegates to a great congress 
which should be convened at some appropriate place and 
time. 

The idea found adherents everywhere, and many of the 
most prominent men in the country gave their approval. 
After a few preliminary gatherings two hundred leading 
American citizens were organized into a committee acting 
under the name of the Pan-Republic General Commit- 
tee, which in December, 1890, held its first meeting in New 
York City, when the general scope of the proposed assem- 
bly was defined to be “the consideration of the welfare of 
free institutions and the best means of promoting the 
same.” Mr.McDowell gives the following list of matters 
which will appropriately come up at the meeting of this 
congress, which meeting will be in 1893, in conjunction 
with the Chicago Exposition. (1) Measures that pertain 
to universal peace. (2) The formation of a customs union 
for all governments. (3) The union of all the great 
ports of republics by close commercial ties. (4) The 
establishment of uniform customs regulations. (5) The 
adoption of uniform weights, measures, and copyrights. 
(6) A common system of coinage. (7) A definite plan of 
arbitration. In addition to all which he would have dis- 
cussions of questions of human brotherhood, of labor and 
capital, of sanitation and health, of machinery and cor- 
porations, of banking, of stimulants and narcotics as 
effecting human degeneration, of economy and taxation, 
of education, of universal disarmament. It is suggested 
that the congress might organize an international bureau 
with triennial sessions “to which all grievances of the op- 
pressed in all nations should be addressed when not righted 
at home.” Before this bureau would come up such mat- 
ters as the evictions in Ireland, the Jewish wrongs in Rus- 
sia and Austria, and the penalties of free speech in Ger. 
many. The wronged and oppressed, by appealing to such 
a representative body, would receive such respectful hear- 
ing as it could not get elsewhere, and it is thought that by 
these means the people would be educated in peaceful 
revolution. Enthusiasm and faith are the great needs in 
making such a scheme practical and successful, and the 
responses from leading men everywhere indicate that such 
qualities will not be wanting. Among the members of 
foreign committees which have been organized are Louis 
Kossuth, Sefior Castelar, Herbert Spencer, Labouchére, 
Professor Bryce, and Bartholdi, while in this country men 
of diverse faith and life are united in insuring the success 
of the undertaking. “Cardinal Gibbons co-operates with 
Rabbi Gottheil, Bishop Cheney, and Robert Ingersoll.” 


OUR MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


A valuable paper on “The Government of Cities in the 
United States” appears in the Century, from the pen of 
President Seth Low of Columbia College. 

Mr. Low proposes to answer the questions, “ First, what 
ought a city to undertake to do? Secondly, under what 
form of organization ought it to try to realize the pur- 
poses of its existence?” 

In the first place he bends all his energies to disabuse us 
of the idea that the city is a little state, or has aught of 
sovereignty in its nature. On the contrary, it is simply 
a corporation chartered by the State, and the more closely 
we regard the municipal government in the light of a 
business concern, exercising certain rights bestowed by 
the state legislature, the more truly will we be able to 
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define its limits and its powers. 
should be called a board of directors. 

-As an example of the purely business status of the city 
government, Mr. Low cites the case of Cincinnati, to 
whom the Ohio legislature granted the right to construct 
the Ohio Southern Railroad, three hundred miles long, 
across Kentucky and Tennessee. “The striking fact is that 
an Ohio city was authorized to expend eighteen or twenty 
millions of dollars outside the limits of Ohio simply to 
enlarge its business facilities. Plainly this was a grant 
of business, not of governmental powers.” 

As a matter of fact, the extent of power granted by 
the legislatures has varied from the extreme of liberality, 
illustrated in the above case, to the opposite extreme of 
limited authority in local government, as in the case of 
Memphis, which surrendered its charter, the government 
of the district being carried on by a state commissions. 

“No one will deny,” says Mr. Low, “that a charter 
with large powers is the ideal charter, to be worthy of 
which every city ought to strive.” But as to the practi- 
cal expediency of proceeding on this theory in the cities 
of the United States, Mr. Low shakes his head dubiously: 
“One must be faithful over a few things before he is made 
ruler over many things.” 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. 


“Most of our States—perhaps all of them—have tried to 
remedy the miscarriage of city government in three ways. 
They have created special commissions, having their au- 
thority directly from the State, to do local work which, 
under a proper city government, would be performed by 
city officials. The States have passed mandatory laws 
compelling localities to undertake public works whether 
they wanted to or not, and they have interfered generally 
in the details of city action to an inconceivable extent. 
Sufficient experience has been had of each of these reme- 
dies to make it perfectly clear that the remedy is worse 
than the disease. It is distinctly worse because, while 
it has worked no benefit in the long run to the cities, it 
has carried into the legislature and spread measurably 
throughout the State the corruption which might other- 
wise have been limited to the locality. These three points, 
therefore, seem clear: first, when unusual work is to be 
done which cannot readily be carried forward by the 
ordinary officials of the city, the city, and not the legis- 
lature, should determine the men by whom the work is 
to be carried on; secondly, the state constitution should 
prohibit the legislature from passing mandatory laws to 
compel a locality to undertake public works to be paid for 
by the locality; and thirdly, the legislature should not be 
permitted continually to interfere, to suspend or alter the 
city charter.” 

One of the limitations of power, which seems a crying 
need, is the restriction of the authority to borrow money. 
Mr. Low advises that the limitation take the form of a 
percentage on the assessed valuation. He disavows any 
intention of discussing municipal management of street 
railways and gas manufacture, but intimates that the 
great barrier to any reform in that direction is the spoils 
system. 

FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. Low describes the system which New York and 
Brooklyn have adopted in p'ace of the eminently unsatis- 
factory control once exerted by the common council in 
the make-up of the budget. Now the budget is annually 
prepared by a board of estimate, consisting in Brooklyn 
of the Mayor, the Comptroller, the City Auditor and two 
others representing the county. The meetings of the 
board are public; the results of its work are final in New 
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York, while in Brooklyn the Common Council can reduce 
but not enlarge any item, nor introduce new items. This 
scheme has worked admirably. The board of estimate, 
consisting of elected officials, show a “wholesome sensi- 
tiveness” to the want of economy, and the principle of 
responsibility is perfect throughout. “This system and the 
beneficent results which have followed it are a striking 
commentary on what has been already said as to the fail- 
ure of the representative bodies in cities to show itself 
worthy of any considerable deposit of power. It is to be 
remembered that this situation has grown up not by in- 
tention, but by taking away from thecommon council, 
one after another, powers which it had abused. . . . In 
the matter of city franchises one radical change ought to 
be made. At present the attitude of the city in granting 
franchises is entirely negative. The city is allowed to 
give or to withhold consent to something which somebody 
wants to do. The proper attitude for the city is just the 
reverse of this. Its officials should determine what the 
city’s interests demand, and be enabled to offer at public 
auction a perfected right to supply that demand. Such a 
sale should be, in fact, a lease for a term of years not 
exceeding twenty. The new Rapid Transit bill for New 
York happily illustrates the proper course.” 
THE EXECUTIVE. 

In the executive department of municipal government 
the principle to be guided by is thoroughness of responsi- 
bility; and this is only obtained by the concentration of 
authority in one person, and it is better that this power 
should be with the mayor than in the hands of the party 
boss; if there must be the boss anyway, then it is best 
that his servant the mayor should be responsible, and thus 
afford a hold on the autocrat himself. 

As for the appointing power, it has become patent that 
the theoretically good results of the check by confirmation 
on the part of the council have not materialized, and the 
arrangement has given the alternative alliterative sorts of 
“dead-locks or deals.” Hence, many of the larger cities 
have given the mayor the absolute power of appointment, 
to which, Mr. Low thinks, should be added the power of 
removal. It is important that the mayor’s appointees 
should have the same term of office as his own, that he 
should obtain heads of departments in sympathy with 
himself and, more especially, with each other. Some 
good thing can even come out of Tammany, for “the so- 
called ‘boss’ sometimes has been the only force in a city 
to compel co-operation between the different city de- 
partments.” 


THE JEWS NOT A PARASITIC RACE, 
Mr. Bendavid’s Reply to Professor Goldwin Smith. 


Mr. Isaac Besht Bendavid, in the September North 
American Review, defends the Jews against Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s accusation that they are a parasitic race. 
He shows with what high regard they have been held by 
many European rulers and what services they have ren- 
dered various nations. Frederick the Great, who was no 
lover of the Jews as Jews, regarded them as useful and 
valuable citizens—contributors to, instead of absorbers of, 
the national wealth. They it was, too, who drove the 
Moors from Spain and established the throne of Alonzo 
el Emperador. Instead of the Jew changing his country 
“more easily than others,” as Professor Smith charges, 
Mr. Bendavid maintains that it is the characteristic of the 
Jewish race “to cling to the soil of the land in which it has 
been planted,” and that itis for this very reason, in all 
times and countries, the policy of all who hated the Jew 
has been to forbid him to own or to till the soil. He cites 
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historical facts in support of this view. “When Portu- 
guese bigotry drove the Jews from the banks of the Ta- 
gus to those of the Garonne, the Jews transplanted to 
France still called themselves the ‘Portuguese nation.’ 
Does not Mr.Goldwin Smith know that to this day, in 
Servia, in Macedonia, in Roumania, in Bulgaria, the 
descendants of the exiled Jews of Spain, driven forth from 
the land they had done so much to redeem and to enrich, 
still proudly call themselves Spaniards, still preserve the 
speech of Spain, still cherish in their Eastern homes the 
memories of an heroic past in Western Europe?” Notwith- 
standing the fact, Mr. Bendavid continues, that the Jews 
of Germany were indebted to Napoleon for the equality 
of rights which came with the establishment of the king- 
dom of Westphalia, when Germany arose against Napo- 
leon after his unsuccessful Russian campaign “the Jews 
remembered only that they were Germans.” Regarding 
circumcision, which Professor Smith holds must be given 
up before the Jews can become as other men are, Mr. Ben- 
david says: “Mr. Goldwin Smith rebukes the Jews of 
eastern Europe for adhering to that rite of the circum- 
cision which, as he must assuredly know, is not confined 
to Jews alone, has prevailed, and prevails, throughout the 
world from Arabia to Australasia and from South Africa 
to Central America, and cannot with any sort of accuracy 
be called a ‘tribal’ custom. Doubtless Spinoza, who stands 
alone among philosophers, as does Newton among men of 
science or Pascal among thinkers—doubtless Spinoza was 
right when he said that the rite of circumcision would 
maintain the integrity of the Jewish household of faith. 
The highest medical authorities of our day maintain that 
it has also kept up the vigor and vitality of the race. I 
suppose the Protestant Baptists are right in maintaining 
the rite of immersion as essential to the maintenance 
of their sect, and the Quakers in maintaining the custom 
of wearing the hat; but is an American Baptist less trust- 
worthy as an American because he insists upon immer- 
sion?” In a word, Mr. Bendavid agrees with Mr. Isaac 
A. Hourwitch in the August Forum that the real cause of 
Jewish persecution is political, not “social and economic,” 
as Professor Smith maintains. It is only-part of a bold 
plan on the part of Pan-Slavist leaders and agitators to 
rid Russia of all non-Slavonic elements. The Jews, while 
they are willing to become Russians, cannot be amalga- 
mated into Slavs. 


THE POLITICAL ISSUES OF 1802. 


The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge confesses in the Forum 
that the practice of prophesying is dangerous, but he ven- 
tures to make a few political predictions as to party issues 
for 1892, explaining that these “issues seem probable un- 
der existing circumstances,” but adds that it is a “broad 
and very unsafe assumption that those conditions will not 
change materially.” 


THE TARIFF TO BE A SUBSIDIARY ISSUE. 

He predicts that “the dominant issue in the election of 
1892 will be the money question, or, in other words, the 
question of the free coinage of silver.” He foresees that 
“the Democratic editor ” will reply that this is “a Repub- 
lican idea in which the wish is father to the thought, be- 
cause the Republicans desire to avoid the tariff and to 
bring on the financial issues.” In answer to this charge 
Mr. Lodge says that from selfish motives the Republicans 
would prefer to make the tariff the ground of struggle 
because a year hence they will have the advantage of 
being on the offensive instead of being called upon as in 
the last campaign to make a specific defence of a definite 
measure. Before the 1892 election the Democrats will 
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have formulated their tariff views in a platform and then 
the positions of last autumn will be reversed. The Demo- 
crats will be compelled to defend a definite measure, while 
the Republicans can attack it with glittering generalities. 

Tariff is an old question which since the foundation of 
the government has periodically reappeared; it is “an 
economic, a pocket question,” and not a moral one, and 
it has always yielded in the face of more urgent issues, 
for it is a characteristic of American political campaigns 
that the parties concentrate their forces for and against 
some one great leading question and to minimize all other 
questions as compared with this one. Is there at present 
any matter of sufficient importance to thrust into the 
background the tariff question, and to make itself the 
definite point of struggle? Mr. Lodge thinks that the 
question of the free coinage of silver is such. 

FREE COINAGE THE DOMINANT ISSUE. 

This for several reasons. The recent stringency in the 
money market has increased the cry for “cheaper money.” 
More important than this is the circumstance that this 
issue has become the “test question” of a large number of 
voters of infinitely varied opinions and interests, who are, 
however, bound together by their general discontent with 
existing social and financial conditions. 
the two great parties fn the last election is significant of 
the same course. “The Republicans as a party took a 
position of resistance to free coinage. The Democrats as 
a party proved themselves by an overwhelming majority 
to be friends of free coinage. Many Democratic leaders 
think that a position favorable to this measure will enable 
them to elect a Democratic President. The attitude which 
circumstances have compelled the two great parties to 
assume with relation to the Farmers’ Alliance points to 
the same thing. In certain sections the Farmers’ party 
overwhelmed the Republicans and have hence forced them 
into an attitude of hostility to themselves, while in other 
sections it has gained control of the Democratic party. 
The Alliance has expressed itself in no uncertain tones 
on the free coinage matter, and it being the “controlling 
ally” of the Democrats, they must yield to its demands, 
whereas it will be easy for the Republicans to defy the 
Alliance in open field. And, lastly, future events will in 
all probability, have the same determining influence. 
There is little doubt that the next Congress will pass a 
free coinage bill, and there is less doubt that President 
Harrison will veto such a bill, and at this crisis the two 
parties will make their appeal to the country. For these 
reasons it would seem, argues Mr. Lodge, that free coinage 
will be the issue of the next presidential election. 

Next to this will be the tariff question, simplified to this 
extent, that it will be a mere question between Free 
Trade and Protection, stripped of the hitherto qualifying 
idea of reducing he surplus. 

Ballot reform and civil service reform will doubtless 
constitute minor issues, and the agitaton concerning the 
retriction of immigration is so increasing that this sub- 
ject may as early as 1892 be ripe for discussion. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS ON THE RECENT HAYTIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

The Hon. Frederick Douglass, late minister to Hayti, 
contributes an article to the North American Review in 
justification of his connection with the recent unsuccessful 
negotiations with the Haytian government for a United 
States naval station at the Mole St. Nicholas. The charge 
made against him that he wasted a whole year in fruit- 
less negotiation, and allowed favorable opportunities for 
obtaining the Mole to pass, Mr. Douglass flatly denies. He 
affirms that at no time during the first year of his resi- 
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dence in Hayti was he invested with any authority by the 
United States government to negotiate with Hayti for a 
coaling station at the Mole. Not until late in January, 
1891, was he informed that he was to have any connection 
with the negotiations, and then the part assigned to him 
was that of subordinate to Rear-Admiral Gherardi. 

“Our first conference with President Hyppolite and his 
Foreign Secretary was held,” says Mr. Douglass, “at the 
palace at Port au Prince on the 28th of January, 1891. 
At this conference, which was, in fact, the real beginning 
of the negotiations for the Mole St. Nicholas, the wishes of 
our government were made known to the government of 
Hayti by Rear-Admira] Gherardi; and I must do him the 
justice to say that he stated the case with force and ability. 
If anything was omitted or insisted upon calculated to 
defeat the object in view, this defect must be looked for 
in the admiral’s address, for he was the principal 
negotiator. 

“ Admiral Gherardi based our claims for this concession 
upon the ground of services rendered by the United 
States to the Hyppolite revolution. He claimed it also on 
the ground of promises made to our government by Hyp- 
polite and Firmin through their agents while the revolu- 
tion was in progress, and affirmed that but for the support 
of our government the revolution would have failed. I 
supplemented his remarks, not in opposition to his views, 
but with the intention of impressing the government of 
Hayti with the idea that the concession asked for was in 
the line of good neighborhood and advanced civilization, 
and in every way consistent with the autonomy of Hayti; 
urging that the concession would be a source of strength 
rather than of weakness to the Haytian government; that 
national isolation was a policy of the past; that the neces- 
sity for it in Hayti, for which there was an apology at the 
commencement of her existence, no longer exists; that 
her relation to the world and that of the world to her 
are not what they were when her independence was 
achieved; that her true policy now is to touch the world 
at all points that make for civilization and commerce; 
and that, instead of asking in alarm what will happen if 
a naval station be conceded to the United States, it should 
ask, ‘What will happen if such a naval station be not 
conceded?’” 

In reply, Secretary Firmin denies, says Mr. Douglass, 
that any promises or pledges relating to the Mole had been 
made by either him or President Hyppolite to the United 
States government. He admitted that the offer of certain 
advantages had been made to our government, but held 
that this offer had not at the time been accepted. “This 
position of Mr. Firmin,” continues Mr. Douglass, “was 
resisted by Admiral Gherardi, who contended with much 
force that, while there was no formal agreement consum- 
mated between the two governments, Hayti was never- 
theless morally bound, since the assistance for which she 
asked had made Hyppolite President of Hayti. With- 
out intending to break the force of the admiral’s conten- 
tion at this point, I plainly saw the indefensible attitude in 
which he was placing the government of the United States 
in presenting our government as interfering by its navy 
with the affairs of a neighboring country, covertly assisting 
in putting down one government and setting up another ; 
and I therefore adhered to the grounds upon which I 
based our demand for a coaling station at the Mole. I 
spoke in the interest and in support of the honor of the 
United States. It did not strike me that what was claimed 
by Admiral Gherardi to have been done—though I did 
not say‘as much—is the work for which the United States 
navy is equipped, manned, and supported by the American 


people.” 
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HOW LARGE A MAJORITY SHALL | GET? 
A Calculation by Mr. Gladstone. 


In the Nineteenth Century for September Mr. Gladstone 
discusses the question of what will be the Home Rule ma- 
jority in the next House of Commons, from the data sup- 
plied by the by-elections of this parliament. He reminds 
us that in November, 1878, on similar data, he calculated 
that the Liberal majority of 1880 would be from 56 to 76. 
When the election came, it was proved that he had un- 
derestimated his majority, which rose to 115. Without 
claiming that he has underestimated his figures as much 
to-day, he subjects the 89 by-elections that have taken 
place in the present parliament to four different methods 
by which their political significance can be estimated. 
These methods are all applied to Great Britain alone. The 
first is by comparing results of the by-elections solely 
with the results of the elections of 1886 in the same con- 
stituencies. By this method the Liberal majority for 
Great Britain in 1892 will be 46. By another computa- 
tion on the same basis, by getting rid of the inconvenient 
fraction he raises the figure to 53. But by athird method, 
in which the standard of comparison is the result in these 
constituencies arrived at in the general election of 1885, he 
makes the probable British majority at 85. His fourth 
criterion is the aggregate superiority at the polls, which 
would bring the figures of the probable majority up to 
97. To this solid working majority, varying from 46 to 
97 in England, Scotland, and Wales, must be added the 
certain Home Rule majority in Ireland. At present that 
majority is 67, but supposing it only a net 50 in the 
representation of Ireland, then the Home Rule majority 
in the next parliament will be 96 or 147. Mr. Gladstone, 
of course, goes into particulars with his figures, and any 
one who demurs to the justice of his conclusions will find 
that he has his work set toanswer them. Considering the 
condition of the Midlands, and the fact that many con- 
stituencies were not contested in 1886, it would be unsafe 
to predict that the Liberal majority in 1892 will be much 
over 120 votes, but that it will be over 100, supposing that 
Mr. Gladstone lives and that the baneful shadow of Sir 
William Harcourt is kept well out of sight, is about as 
certain as any electoral prophecy that has ever been made. 

Mr. Gladstone’s figures are worth while quoting: The 
total number of by-elections from the end of August, 
1886, to the end of August, this year, excluding Lewisham, 
the result of which Mr. Gladstone did not receive in time, 
is 123, 25 of which occurred in Ireland. and in nine of the 
constituencies there were two by-elections. This leaves 
Mr. Gladstone 89 constituencies which in 1886 returned 62 
Unionists and 27 Home Rulers; in 1885, 45 were Liberal 
and 44 Tory. Through the by-elections, the constitu- 
encies have been brought back exactly to the figures of 
1885—that is to say, the 62 Unionists have fallen to 44 and 
the 27 Home Rulers have increased to 45. Ministers, 
therefore, have iost two-sevenths of their seats in Great 
Britain since the general election. As they hold 389 seats 
altogether, they stand to lose, if the analogy of the 
by-elections holds good, at the general election, 107 
seats, which will give the Liberals a majority of 46. Mr. 
Gladstone’s second method of calculating is based on the 
rule of three sum. If 89 seats give the Liberals a gain of 
18, how much will the 567 give them? Answer, 1li4; in 
that case the Liberals will have a majority of 53. Mr. 
Gladstone’s method of calculating from the total polls is 
somewhat curious. Theaggregate polled by the Unionists 
in 1886 was 75,182—this gives them a majority of 175; the 
Liberals on the 89 elections had a majority of 10,916 


votes. If the electors poll at the general election as they 
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have polled at the by-elections all down the line, instead 
of there being a majority of 75,000 for the Unionists there 
will be a majority of 68,501 for the Liberals. If a major- 
ity of 75,182 gives the Tories a majority of 175, what will 
the majority of 68,501 give to the Liberals? Answer, ac- 
cording to the rule of three sum, 157. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, thinks that there will be a total of 63 uncon- 
tested seats for the Unionists at the general election. De- 
ducting these 63 seats from the Liberal majority of 157, 
he arrives at his majority of 97. Mr.Gladstone claims 
that each of his calculations is like a separate strand of a 
rope—no one singly may be able to bear the stress, but 
when taken asa whole they come as near to demonstration 
as the subject-matter will allow. 


THE COURT OF CONCILIATION. 
A Unique Tribunal of Justice. 


Who has not often thought, unless, perhaps, he be of 
the legal profession, if there were not some way to avoid 
the exasperating delays of justice from legal technicalities 
and quibbles, the sacrifice of fortune and happiness to 
the pride of “fighting out ” trivial litigations, and the end- 


less miseries of “going to law,” which are indeed an ill 


wind to every one except the lawyers; and the legal ele- 
ment benefited is not often that which we should wish to 
encourage. “Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce” is perhaps no longer 
possible, but there is abundant room still for the delight- 
ful method of settling civil cases at law which Nicolay 
Grevstad describes under the title “Courts of Concilia- 
tion,” in the September Atlantic. One only feels that 
the system is too entirely easy and simple and good to 
be true. 

In Norway, “every city, every village containing at 
least twenty families, and every parish, constitutes a sepa- 
rate ‘district of conciliation.’ The districts are small, in 
order to make it as easy as possible for the parties to 
attend the courts, as personal attendance is the main 
feature of the proceedings. The court, or commission, as 
the statute styles it, is made up of two members, one of 
whom acts as chairman and clerk. These officials are 
chosen for a term of three years at a special election, by 
the voters of the district, from among three men nomi- 
nated by the city or the parish council. Only men above 
twenty-five years of age are eligible, and the law ex- 
pressly provides that only ‘good’ men may be placed in 
nomination The court meets at a certain place, day, and 
hour, every week in the cities, and every month in the 
country districts It is not public. The proceedings are 
carried on with closed doors, and the commissioners are 
bound to secrecy. Nothing of what transpires is per- 
mitted to reach the outside world. Admissions or conces- 
sions made by one party cannot be used against him by 
his adversary if the case should come up for trial in the 
regular courts. But a party willing to settle before the 
commissioners is entitled to a certificate to that effect.” 

Before this informal tribunal all parties to civil or pri- 
vate cases must appear. Failure to answer in person— 
except in specially prescribed cases, when a representa- 
tive, other than a lawyer, is allowed—is punished by the 
obligation to pay all costs of the formal trial subsequent, 
whatever be its decision. This has proved entirely ade- 
quate to insure attendance. <A fee of twenty-five cents 
charged the plaintiff for issuing the summons, and a sec- 
ond of fifty cents in case of a conciliation, are all the 
costs possible. 

The office of commissioner has come to be one of great 
honor, and the best men in the country are selected, nor 
have the “courts” been allowed to come into “ politics.” 
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Truly, it must be an instructive and a noble sight to see 
this little tribunal—the two “good” men of the district— 
take into hand with ready tact and impartial wisdom and 
human sympathy the hot and vengeful contestants at feud 
and quietly tals them out of their “caps and bells” of 
augry pride. 

“The influence of the court of conciliation is brought 
to bear upon a legal controversy while it is yet possible 
to bridge the chasm by peaceable means. The injured 
party has made up his mind to seek redress, but before he 
can rush into court he must pass through the gates of 
peace. Here the contestants meet without lawyers to 
spur them on and obscure the issue by legal verbiage. 
Each tells his own story in his own language, and in a 
plain, common-sense way. With the statements of both 
parties before them, the judges reduce the differences to 
their true proportions, emphasize the uncertainty and ex- 
pensiveness of litigation, and endeavor to make it plain 
to the contestants that each, by 2 comparatively insig- 
nificant concession, can have the matter adjusted at once, 
save a large amount in courts’ and lawyers’ fees, and, in 
fact, gain more than he would obtain even in court.” 
The writer makes the remarkable statement that seventy- 
Jive out of every hundred cases are peaceably adjusted 
in the courts of conciliation. 

Curiously, this ideal method of handling that most dif- 
ficult of subjects—human nature—is part of the machine 
of paternal government, and was founded by a royal 
edict in 1795 and 1797. 

“In Norway it is regarded as one of the corner-stones of 
the national system of justice, and it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that any attempt to abolish it would provoke 
a revolution.” 


POSTAL BANKS. 

“When Austria established its postal savings-bank in 
1882, a regular check and clearing system was made a 
feature thereof. This, offering substantially the same 
convenience as our ordinary private or national banks in 
this country, together with the additional advantages of 
absolute security of deposits, and checks good in all parts 
of the country, has become enormously popular with the 
mercantile public, so that the regular banking department 
has quite overshadowed the savings department, impor- 
tant as the latter is. Every post-office in Austria, there- 
fore, has the function both of a savings-bank and a bank 
of deposit.” 

Some plan for American postal-banks, based on the 
Austrian plan, is the plea of Mr. Sylvester Baxter’s article 
in September Arena. Hesets forth the various objections 
to our present system of national banks, and makes de- 
mand especially for some bank which will make the 
depositor’s interests as safe as is the security of the circulat- 
ing medium, and he thinks that the remedy for the fault 
is to be found in the system of postal-banks. He would 
not have interests paid on deposits, as is done in Austria, 
because he does not consider this necessary. the additional 
security and convenience of such a system being sufficient 
to induce depositors to employ it; but an interest on de- 
posit savings he thinks desirable. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker has prepared a bill for the establishment of 
such a system, in which it is provided that the interest 
paid on savings shall be 2.4 per cent.. and Mr. Baxter 
thinks that the proceeds should go to the improvement 
of public buildings and perfecting of the postal service. 

Taxation might be reduced by the government utilizing 
the vast deposits for its expenses. 

Possibly objections may arise on the grounds that it 
would be bad business policy for the government to pay 
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2.4 per cent. on deposits, when it is all the time lending 
money at two per cent., but by striking an average be- 
tween the savings on which the interest is paid and the 
regular deposits on which nothing is paid, it would prob- 
ably be found that the government is really paying con- 
siderably less than two per cent. on all deposits. 

By keeping this large amount of money in circulation, 
the general rate of interest would almost certainly be 
lowered. 


A PLEA FOR RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


Mr.C.P. Huntington, President of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, finds in railway consolidation a remedy 
for “rate wars” and the demoralization that results from 
“rate cutting.” In the North American Review for Sep- 
tember he maintains that the consolidation of all the rail- 
roads of the country into one grand system would reduce 
the cost of transportation to the minimum, which would 
in turn admit of the lowest possible rates to shippers and 
passengers. Above all, consolidation would do away with 
the necessity of Inter-State Commerce regulation, which, 
Mr. Huntington complains, unjustly interferes with rail- 
road corporations in the exercise of their rights, based 
upon the most obvious rules of business. There would ue, 
he says, “no longer any necessity of charging more for a 
short than for a long haul, except where water compe- 
tition existed, as the crossing of railroads at various 
points would have no further effect upon rate schedules. 
The raising of rates at non-competing points is one of the 
things done by railroads which it is hard io explain to 
the satisfaction of those who buy transportation; but it 
will continue to be done as long as railroads arecontrolled 
by scattered interests, and neither agreements nor laws 
will entirely prevent it. If, ov the contrary, all the rail- 
roads of the country were held in joint ownership they 
would need much less rolling-stock than is now required, 
as the great staple crops of the country are moved at dif 
ferent seasons of the year, and cars and locomotives could 
be transferred from one section tv another as needed, thus 
saving a large amount of capital which otherwise, for 
a considerable portion of the year, would be idle.” 

By lowering the cost of transportation, consolidation 
would also extend the margin of cultivation. A market 
would be opened for products which with the present high 
freight rates cannot now be raised profitably. Mr. 
Huntington suggests that the shares or bonds of the united 
railroads would serve asa substitute for government bonds 
as they are called in and cancelled. He treats lightly the 
one great objection to consolidation, namely, that rail- 
roads relieved from the regulation of competition would 
trample on the rights of the people. The judicial depart- 
ment of the government, he asserts, can be depended upon 
to stand between the rights of the many and the few. 


COUNTRY ROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 


In Lippincott’s for September John Gilmer Speed speaks 
feelingly, in “Country Roads and Highways.” of the 
consummate stupidity and neglect which Americans have 


shown in treating this very important subject. Truly it 
would be hard to find any one more common instance of 
the recklessness and want of foresight, fostered by the 
peculiar rapidity of our evolution into a great nation, 
than is seen in the state of the highways in numerous por- 
tions of the United States. To be sure, before we had 
time to perfect the highway for commercial travel we 
had the railroad. 

Mr. Speed goes so far as to say that our wretched 
country roads are the “chief cause of the lack of pros- 
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perity among Our farmers. They have never had good 
roads, nor did their fathers and grandfathers. 

“Fortunately, however, many of the best and most 
active men in the country are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of improving our country roads, and in several 
States such laws have been passed as will enable any en- 
terprising county to build good hard macadam or Telford 

In several States an effort is being made to 
have each State build the roads in the first place, and, for 
a time, at least, maintain them. The Governor of New 
York and the strong state society devoted to road im- 
provement are in favor of the State building two roads 
across each county, and the governor in his recent mes- 
sage advocates the creation of a public state debt for this 
purpose.” 

Several other States have shown some activity and inter- 
est in the better control of roads, and it would seem that 
there are hopes that we shall not be stuck in the mud for 
ever. Mr.Speed gives a description of the method of road 
improvement in his own New Jersey township, which is 
pretty nearly typical. “When the farmers have finished 
their spring ploughing and planting, they go out ona 
kind of picnic frolic on the road. They plough up the 
grass along the side of the road and put the sods and the 
muck from the ditches into the centre of the road, and 
very carefully throw all the small stones up against 
the fences on either side. I need not tell what the conse- 
quence of this is. When the weather is wet the roads are 
six inches deep with a heavy and adhesive mud; when the 
weather is dry, as it is apt to be in summer, the roads 
are fetlock deep in dust.” 

One of the more comprehensive schemes for reform in 
the building and management of roads has been put 


forward by the engineer and inventor, General Roy 
Armstrong. He proposes that the United States govern- 
ment shall assist the States in the construction of elaborate 


systems of highways. The money is to be vbtained by 
loans to the States at a small rate of interest. 


CAN RAILWAY FARES BE CHEAPENED IN ENGLAND? 
By Mr. W. M. Acworth. 

There is a very interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century for September on “ Railway Passenger Fares,” in 
which Mr. W.M. Acworth discusses the possibility of Eng- 
land following the example of Hungary in reducing her 
railway fares. He examines the zone system and thinks it 
could not be applied to England. The real significance of 
the Hungarian reform is not the issue of tickets by zones, 
but the reduction of the price of tickets, and this has led 
to a widespread movement in the same direction through- 
out the civilized world. 

“Hungary has fired the match, and the train has explod- 
ed all over Europe. Roumania has followed suit. Aus- 
tria has adopted a modification of the Hungarian system, 
known by the name of the Kreuzer tariff, but involving 
even more sweeping reductions from the old fares than its 
predecessor. Russia is said to be on the eve of moving in 
the same direction: in the Swedish and Dutch parliaments 
there have been animated debates on the subject, and the 
adoption of the Hungarian system with some modifications 
is expected before long. The Prussian Ministry of Rail- 
ways has circulated throughout the kingdom a project of 
reform involving very large concessions in passenger fares, 
which, however, has been received in some quarters with 
outspoken disapproval, on the express ground that the 
concessions do not go far enuugh. The French govern-.- 
ment is negotiating with the great railway companies for 
a reduction of about 30 per cent.in the third-class passen- 
ger fares, in return for tue abandonment of some portion 
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of the very heavy taxes to which the companies are at 
present liable.” 

The following is the German official statement as to the 
comparative costliness of third-class travelling in the vari- 
ous countries of the world: “The price at which it is 
possible to travel third class ranges downwards (I leave 
the figures in their German form, as the ratio between 
them is the only point of importance for our present pur- 
pose) from 5.5 pfennigs per kilometre in England and 
4.52 in France to 4.25 in Holland, 4.16 in Switzerland, 
4.07 in Italy, and 3.92 in Sweden. It varies from 4.67 
to 3.0 on the various German railways. It is 3.24 in Hun- 
gary, 3.0 in Belgium, 2.81 in Russia, and finally falls to 
2.0 in Austria; while in North Germany there are fourth- 
class fares, ranging from 2.5in Oldenburg to 2.0 in Prussia, 
Saxony, and Hesse, for carriages without seats, that are 
made use of on occasion for the conveyance of cattle.” 

Mr. Acworth points out that, measured by the wages, a 
penny a mile is cheaper in England than a fifth of a penny 
a mile, which is all that is charged in India. He does not 
think that fares could be much reduced in England, for the 
reason that no reduction of fares would fill up the carriages 
that are now run empty. What it would do would be to 
overcrowd the carriages which are already full. All busi- 
ness people wish to gu to London in the morning and re- 
turn at night. To reduce the fare would simply overcrowd 
the morning trains in and the evening out. It would not 
fill the empty carriages out from London in the morning 
or the empty trains to London in the evening. All that 
the cheapening of fares would do would be to increase the 
congestion of traffic which already exists, necessitating 
more station accommodation and duplication of the line 
where property is the dearest and most difficult to obtain. 
Hence as a financial operation Mr. Acworth does not think 
the railways could materially reduce their fares all round 
and continue to pay a dividend. His only suggestion is 
that local authorities should cease to levy rates on railway 
property, exacting in return for this forbearance greater 
facilities and cheaper rates for tne conveyance of popula- 
tion from the centres of towns to the country outside. 
Mr. Acworth is somewhat of an optimist, but his paper is 
very intelligently put together, and, although compacted 
full of facts and figures, has sufficient thought in it to pre- 
vent the information degenerating into a mere babel of 
statistics. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


Mr. Thomas B. Preston, in the September number of the 
Arena, points out some alleged fallacies in the Pope’s 
recent encyclical letter. 

That which His Holiness terms a “spirit of revolutionary 
change” brought on by “a general moral deterioration,” 
is rather an evolutionary change, and the moral deteriora- 
tion is, in Mr. Preston’s words, “due to the efforts of 
reactionary politicians and churchmen, who aim to retain 
for the classes all the constantly increasing wealth pro- 
ducing power of the world, keeping the masses down to 
the same bare level of subsistence as formerly, while 
their capacity for enjoyment has been vastly enlarged 
through the increased general average of civilization and 
refinement.” 

The Pope complains that “public institutions and the 
laws have repudiated the ancient religion.” “But,” asks 
Mr. Preston, “is not this repudiation in large part due to 
the refusal of the ministers of the ancient religion to 
accommodate themselves tu new conditions in the world’s 
history, so that with the growth of modern civilization 
the world has moved more rapidly than the Church, and 
the latter has become dissociatea from the masses, chiefly 
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owing to the ignorance and intense conservatism of her 
rulers and their entirely unnecessary distrust of the dis- 
coveries of science ?” 

The Pope, however, is able to see the misery and 
wretchedness of the poor, and Mr. Preston thinks that 
charity in its true sense, a sense in which Pope Leo him- 
self often understands it, could have alleviated this con- 
dition; but when the Church’s charity came to be alms- 
giving and ceased to be justice it failed to do its work and 
the world rebelled. 

The Pope is strongly biased towards individualism, but 
fails to see that individualism, which depends upon equal- 
ity of opportunity, is destroyed as soon as the idea of mo- 
nopoly enters. 

His arguments against socialism are weakened by his 
want of a logical conception of what constitutes owner- 
ship. “He shows in more than one place that he believes 
private property to be only the result of human labor; 
but when he comes to apply his ideas he admits of its ex- 
tension to land and other monopolies, without realizing 
that because such monopolies are not the creation of hu- 
man labor, they cannot therefore be rightfully considered 
as private property.” 

The Pope upholds the natural law of labor, for he asserts 
that the laborer has a right to the proceeds of his labor, 
but he falls into many economic blunders by his failure to 
distinguish between possession and ownership. “The 
workman on land must have ownership of those things he 
has produced, and hence must have exclusive possession 
of that part of the earth which he tills. But this is not 
ownership. Some human subsistence, as the Pope says, 
is derived from labor on one’s own land. Some human 
subsistence is derived from laborious industry on the land 
af others. And—what the Pope seems to ignore—some 
human subsistence is derived by owning land and letting 
others work upon it, taking from them part of the fruits 
of their labor in exchange for the mere permission to labor. 
By no construction can such ownership be classed as a 
laborious industry.” 

“More than all, does he forget that what labor needs 
is not the protecting arm of Church or State, but equal 
opportunity and the fullest possible freedom of access to 
Nature’s bounties. Make monopoly by taxation loosen her 
grip upon the earth, and labor would have abundant 
opportunity for all time to come, without the necessity 
for paternal socialistic tinkering on the part of either 
State or Church.” 


WHY NOT NATIONALIZE THE CATHEDRALS ? 


A Socialist Journalist’s Ideal. 


Mr. Massingham, in the Contemporary for September, 
puts in a plea for what he calls the “ Nationslization of 
the Cathedrals.” He points out, truly enough, that “dises- 
tablishment ” has, for the present, somewhat lost ground. 

THE DECADENCE OF THE CHURCH. 

“Disestablishment as a party watchword has largely 
lost its magic, and if the Church had with‘n her the seeds 
of a genuinely recuperative movement she might safely 
have been given another half-century’s life. But this is 
precisely what she will not and cannot show, not so much 
through any inherent vice of her own, as because the 
stream of modern tendency is more and more bent to 
sweep all fertilizing influences from her ancient walls. In 
the Middle Ages, at all events, the Church had a monopoly 
of culture, and a directing hand in all the progressive 
movements of the times, political, social, intellectual. 

“To-day the teaching of the chief branches of modern 
learning, civil law, moral philosophy, chemistry, astron- 


omy, anatomy, modern history, botany, biology, and nat- 
ural history, which in 1843 was the absolute monopoly of 
the Church, is entirely confined to laymen. To take one 
great subject, I may mention that in all England and 
Wales there are fourteen professors of history attached 
to the universities of Cambridge, Oxford, and London, 
and the various University Colleges. Only two of these 
—viz., Professor Boase and Professor Bright—are clergy- 
men. Here, then, is signal proof that the Establishment 
has long ago ceased to control the springs of national 
culture. If, in the very seat and centre of her age-long 
authority, she has seen position after position, involving 
the most precious and the most coveted educational pow- 
ers, wrested from her hands, what answer are we likely 
to get when we ask who are the men who administer her 
dioceses, control her cathedrals, fill her pulpits, and spread 
her doctrines and her ritual in foreign lands? It is not 
simply that the Anselms, the Beckets, and the Butlers 
have gone and left no successors. The Church has largely 
lost her able administrators, her scholars, and her thinkers, 
as well as her statesmen, her poets, her saints, and her 
heroes.” 
HOW TO MEND MATTERS. 

By way of helping the Church back to its old position, 
he suggests that the evil of an illiterate clergy in posses- 
sion of the sinecures of the Church is to be remedied, not 
by relaxing, but by modifying, the control of the state. 
He calculates that the Deans of the Cathedrals have an 
income of £35,000 a year, and the Canons £77,000, making 
a total of over £100,000 a year, which is available for 
utilization in other directions. He says: 

“Why, then, should not the nation be restored to its share 
in the rich endowments of leisure which the Church has 
accumulated, and which she cannot wisely use? In other 
words, why should we not have laymen deans at Norwich 
or Canterbury, as well as in Oxford or Cambridge Col- 
leges, and laymen canons of distinction in literature, in 
art, in science, in travel, and in philosophy, to fill the 
places of the University passmen who now crowd our 
cathedral stalls. 

“Historically the change would not be in any way an 
abrupt departure; it would rather be a reversion to older 
usage, as well as a distinct revival of the earlier notion of 
the Church as a meeting-place and centre of local and 
secular business. Indeed, a fairly long list might be made 
of laymen who have actually been deans and canons of 
cathedral churches in England and Ireland during the last 
300 years.” 

CANON BUCKLE OF WESTMINSTER AND PRINTING HOUSE 
SQUARE. 

“Tt is surely not extravagant to forecast the time when 
a Huxley, a Tyndall, a Tennyson, a Stainer, a Sullivan, 
or a Lecky would be deemed not unworthy occupants of 
a stall or a deanery. A canonry of Westminster might 
even be attached to the blue-ribbon of journalism, the 
editorship of the Times, as well as to the passman from 
Oxford, the fussy partisan, or the obscure writer of half 
a dozen sermons which nobody reads. If this plan to 
revive our cathedrals be carried out, no revolutionary 
change need at once be contemplated in the ritual or doc- 
trine of the Church. The services might go on as be- 
fore, under the superintendence of the minor canons. As 
for the duties now attaching to the deans and canons, they 
might very well be discharged by laymen—including the 
preaching of sermons. The late Mr.T.H.Green, layman 
as he was, successfully asserted his right to preach at Ox- 
ford, and his sermons are rich contributions to latter-day 
theology. What cathedral would not have beeen dignified 
by the presence in its pulpit of the great Dr. Martineau, of 
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Carlyle, of Faraday, of Darwin, or of Mr. Gladstone? In 
cathedral towns the tone of provincial life would be im- 
mensely sweetened and strengthened by the practical mu- 
nicipalization of the cathedral and the abolition of the bar- 
riers between the Close and the City, which will survivea 
social exclusiveness recalling the old separate administra- 
tions. The cathedral, which is to-day a school of music, 
might also become a school of art, of architecture, and sci- 
ence. Its walls, adorned with examples of local schools of 
painting and natural curiosities, would hold within them 
the elements of the new life as well as the solemn memorials 
of the past. Local energies would revive, the tone of the 
local newspaper would be improved, and the sluggish at- 
mosphere of the cathedral city would be quickened with a 
new breath. ‘I have often fancied,’ wrote Kingsley to 
Maurice, ‘I should like to see the great useless naves and 
aisles of our cathedrals turned into museums and winter 
gardens, where the people might take their Sunday walks, 
and yet attend service.’ The time is surely coming when 
the effective nationalization of cathedrals will be seen to 
be necessary to the organization of the democracy, and a 
valuable aid to the enrichment of its provincial life.” 


THE FARMER’S ISOLATION AND THE REMEDY. 


Under the above title John W. Bookwalter discusses in 
the Forum some aspects of the condition of the farmer, 
especially the Western farmer. 

Among the farmers more than among any other class 
there is general and profound discontent, and, strange to 
say, this discontent is most prevalent “in the broad and 
most fertile regions of our country, where the population 
relative to the cultivated area is less than in the more 
sterile portions, where the population is denser.” 

Answer is sometimes made that the cause of such 
discontent is to be found in the fact that the far- 
mer has been raised to a higher plane of life than that 
in which he lived in previous years, and in consequence of 
luxuries acquired has grown more fond of luxuries. 
Common-sense observation would refute this explanation, 
for a hasty glance shows that the improvement in the 
farmers’ condition is altogether disproportionate to that 
of other classes. However, if observation be distrusted 
as inaccurate, abundant proof exists in a careful compari- 
son of statistics, whereby it is discovered that in the two 
past decades the increase in the farmers’ wealth is “only 
one-tenth of the increase of the total wealth of the whole 
country,” and this notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
one half of the entire population in this country is en- 
gaged directly in agriculture. 

ISOLATION THE CAUSE OF DISCONTENT 

The real difficulty “arises from the lack of association 
and co-operation, the lack of united effort, the diffusion 
rather than the concentration of energy.” The evil re- 
sults of this isolation are manifold; besides the economic 
loss and the disadvantageous position in which the farmer 
is placed in his competition with other classes which are 
organized, there is a worse effect upon his social nature, 
which is warped from its original and natural condition. 
The boys are restless and eager to leave the farm and 
crowd into the towns. In the case of the farmer who has 
reached middle life, the result is even worse, for not only 
has he ceased to be a social animal, but has grown so ac- 
customed to his condition that he fails to observe the 
change which has taken place within himself. The writer 
gives a pathetic picture of the domestic life on an average 
Western farm,—the apathy and helplessness of the master, 
who knows that something is wrong but doesn’t know 
just what; the drudging housewife, on whom the con- 


ditions fall heaviest, who day after day, year in and year 
out, drags herself through the same sordid routine of duty ; 
the neglected children, who are neglected because there 
is no impulse from without to urge the mother to care 
for them. 

THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY AS A REMEDY. 

Mr. Bookwalter offers a remedy which he says cannot 
be condemned as Utopian, since it has proved itself prac- 
ticable in Germany, France, and Switzerland, and fur- 
thermore, he considers that the exigency is so extreme 
that experiments for bettering the conditions should be 
tried, even if they should fail to be ideally perfect. 

This remedy is the segregation of farmers into village 
communities, such villages to be centrally established 
among the surrounding farms. A hundred or more families 
will occupy as many houses, and their individual farms will 
extend around the village. The benefits to be reaped 
from such an arrangement are threefold: the purely 
physical, the intellectual, and the social and moral. 

Under the first head is detailed such domestic machinery 
as the windmill, which would be common to all the in- 
habitants of the settlement; the village laundry and 
bakery, relieving the housewife of much drudgery, the 
butcher, grocer, horse-doctor, and blacksmith, who would 
be convenient to all calls, instead of living miles away, 
across well-nigh impassable roads, as is now the case. 
Those able to employ domestic help would find the ser- 
vants more willing to remain in such villages than at 
lonely farm-houses. 

The farmer and his family would be intellectually im- 
proved by the church, the village-club, and debating so- 
ciety, the latter arousing wholesome ambition and intel- 
lectual rivalry. The bad weather which stops farm -work 
and now causes stagnation of mind would afford the vil- 
lagers opportunity of sharpening their wits against each 
other. 

But the greatest blessing of all resulting from a system 
of this kind would be the social advantages, the friendly 
communion of men with each other, and the attrition of 
mind which is constantly going on where human beings 
are gathered together. 

A PROPOSED EXPERIMENT. 

In a foot-note the editor of the Forum adds that Mr. 
Bookwalter is now preparing to carry out his plans in 
Nebraska, where 12,000 acres will be divided into 150 
farms of 80 acres each, and in the centre of the tract will 
be a village of 150 houses, one house for each family. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN ABILITY. 


In the Century for September Henry Cabot Lodge has 
a paper of muchinterest, entitled “The Distribution of 
Ability in the United States.” Mr. Lodge’s not entirely 
irreproachable method has been to accept as the aggregate 
of ability the names contained in Appleton’s “ Encyclopedia 
of American Biography,” over fourteen thousand in num- 
ber, and arrange and classify the same according to race, 
and according to birth-place as to States and groups of 
States. These fourteen thousand persons include all, not 
immigrants, who “by their ability have raised themselves 
even slightly above the general level.” 

Then a second classification is made of two higher 
grades of ability, determined by the curiously easy device 
of selecting as the first higher grade those persons on 
whom Mr. Appleton’s work has bestowed the honor of 4 
small portrait, while those pre-eminently distinguished 
are fixed upon by reference to the large portraits of the 
Encyclopedia. The writer confesses the inadequacy of the 
last criterion, and perhaps he might have gone farther. 
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The distribution by States is shown in the following 
table: 
TOTALS BY STATES. 
MRASRACIRARE GA oie: sioe.tcid cine cowaestoe le sats 2,686 
New York } 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut .... 
Virginia 
Maryland 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
Georgia 
Tennessee 


Louisiana ; 

IEEE ane nc ae Coke Cues ene acl Oe cuee 
Michigan : 

Missouri 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Florida 


Arkansas 
HEME Cots iS andninmeiodehenuescnasegs 
12,243 
This table shows “that the production of ability has 
been remarkably concentrated, and has been confined, on 
the whole, to comparatively few States. A few compar- 
isons will provethis. Two States, Massachusetts and New 
York, have furnished more than a third of the ability of 
the entire country. Three, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, have supplied almost exactly one-half ; 
and five, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Virginia, have produced two-thirds of the 
total amount. In the arrangement by groups, we find 
that the New England group and that formed by the four 
Middle States must each be credited with more than a 
third of all the ability produced. The six New England 
and the four Middle States furnish together almost 
exactly three-quarters of the ability of the country. If 
Virginia be omitted, it also appears that Massachusetts 
alone has furnished a little more, and New York alone 
a trifle less ability than all the Southern and Western 
States together, that is, than twenty States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the Western States the wide differ- 
ence which exists is owing of course, in large measure, to 
their very recent settlement, for which proper allowance 
must be made in drawing any deductions from the figures 
given in the tables.” 
A second table, which may be instructive, shows the 
classification according to race: 
TOTALS BY RACE. 
10,376 
1,439 
659 
589 
436 
336 
159 
109 
85 


English 
Scotch-Irish 


“Unluckily only a rough estimate can be made, for 
there is absolutely no means of knowing exactly the total 
amount of immigration in any case. I believe that in 
proportion to their numbers the Huguenots have produced 
more and the Germans fewer men of ability than any 
other races in the United States. I think there can be 
no doubt as to the Germans, for their immigration was 
larger than any other in the colonial period except that of 
the English and possibly of the Scotch-Irish. Their com- 
paratively small numbers in total amounts are empha- 
sized by their further decline in the table of single 
States [the higher grade of ability @ /a Appleton.] 
The explanation is, I think, obvious. The Germans settled 
chiefly in two or three States, and by retaining their lan- 
guage for at least a century kept themselves more or less 
separated from the rest of the community. In other 
words, they did not quickly become Americans. The re- 
sult was less ability produced and less influence exerted 
upon the country in proportion to their numbers than 
that of amuch less numerous people like the Huguenots, 
who at once merged themselves in the body of the people 
and became thorough-going Americans. Indeed, if we add 
the French and the French-Huguenots together, we find 
that the people of French blood exceed absolutely, in the 
ability produced, all the other races represented except 
the English and the Scotch-Irish, and show a percentage 
in proportion to their total original immigration much 
higher than that of any other race.” 

In a further classification according to professions, the 
most salient results would seem Virginia’s superiority to 
all other States as a producer of statesmen, the very 
decided lead that Massachusetts shows in literature, and 
the position of New York as the source of almost all the 
able representatives of art. New York also leads in busi- 
ness, soldiers and naval officers, Massachusetts in invention 
and philanthropy, and Virginia in pioneers and explorers. 

Mr. Lodge concludes: “The race table shows the enor- 
mous predominance of the English in the upbuilding of 
the United States, and if we add to the English the people 
who came from other parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that predominance becomes overwhelming. The same table 
shows also what I think is the most important result of 
the whole inquiry, that the people who have succeeded in 
the United States, and have produced the ability of the 
country, are those who became most quickly and most 
thoroughly Americans. This is a moral of wide applica- 
tion, and carries a iesson which should never be forgot- 
ten, and which, whenever we meet it, should be laid to 
heart.” 


DEMOCRACY IN 
LAND. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SWITZER- 


One of the interesting articles of the month is the de- 
scription given by M.Louis Wuarin, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, of the development of the representative 
system in Switzerland into something which is not far re- 
moved from the original self-governing democracy of 
ancient history. 


THE REFERENDUM. 

The first step after the establishment of a Federal Exec- 
utive and Federal Tribunal, the existence of which was 
based upon unrestricted universal suffrage, was the ac- 
quisition by the people of the form of plebiscite which is 
more generally known by the name of referendum. It 
was not enough for universal suffrage to choose its parlia- 
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mentary representatives; it wanted to have the further 
rights of controlling their actions after they had passed 
beyond the immediate tether of the votes. The first at- 
tempt to gratify this desire was the constitutional. veto 
which, from 1830 onwards, subjected all projects of con- 
stitutional reform to the sanction of the people. The legis- 
lative veto appeared a little latter, but the governments 
of twelve various cantons, jealous of the infringement of 
their powers, found means to trammel its exercise to such 
an extent that it remained practically a dead letter. But 
from 1848 onwards the struggle continued, and gradually 
in the governments of the cantons and in the federal gov- 
ernment itself the right of the people to veto any law of 
which they disapproved came to be an accepted principle 
of Swiss public life. With one exception, any law may 
now be submitted to the popular vote. The exception is 
for a law for which urgency has been voted, and this will, 
in M. Wuarin’s opinion, undergo restrictions before long 
which will prevent the vote of urgency from being used 
by governing bodies for the purpose of escaping the neces- 
sities of the referendum. At present any law or decree it 
is desired to pass without appealing to the people may be 
declared unjust. In the future it is probable that the class 
of laws to which a declaration of urgency is applicable 
will be strictly limited. At present also in many places 
the referendum is optional. But it will not always have 
this character. Already in certain cantons, amongst them 
two of the most important in Switzerland—namely, Berne 
and Zurich, the optional referendum has been changed 
into an obligatory law of appeal to the people. The ten- 
dency, in spite of opposition, is in this direction. The 
right of referendum was generalized after 1875. The only 
change which is ever likely to be tolerated by the people 
will be to make it in all cases obligatory. 
THE RIGHT OF INITIATION. 

The natural next step for a democracy to take, after 
asserting the general principle of its right to be consulted, 
is to determine when and how it will beconsulted. If the 
referendum were in all cases obligatory, the people must 
needs be consulted about everything. The process would 
be cumbersome. In 1874, in the revised constitution 
which admitted the principle of the optional referendum 
into federal questions, provision was made that it should 
be exercised on the presentation of a petition to that effect 
signed either by 30,000 citizens or by eight cantonal gov- 
ernments. That is to say, that the right of referendum, 
though nominally optional, should always be exercised as 
a serious request by the people. This provision carried 
with it almost necessarily a corollary which came to be 
known as the right of initiative. The referendum is a 
right of veto—the power simply to say yes or no to certain 
measures. The governing power which it confers is neg- 
ative. The right of initiative confers the positive power 
of suggesting the case upon which the veto is to be ex- 
ercised. There are three ways in which it can be used. 
Either the people can make their wishes in any fair ques- 
tion to the legislative authority and call upon it to draft 
a bill embodying the popular view, or the people may 
themselves draft a bill and simply pass it through the legis- 
lature to the referendum. Thirdly, the people may draft 
one bill and the legislature another, and the two may be 
submitted side by side to the popular vote. The right of 
initiative in one form or another is in existence almost all 
over Switzerland. It began in the Canton de Vaud ina 
primitive shape as early as 1845 Last July it was adopted 
in the Canton of Geneva by a majority of nine to one, 
and the entire Swiss people, voting for its adoption in the 
Confederation, gave it the sanction of a majority of 60,000 
votes in an entire voting body of 300,000. It is therefore 
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to be regarded as no less an immaterial point of the Swiss 
constitution than the referendum itself. Berne is one of 
the few cantons in which it has not been adopted for 
cantonal administration. 

COMPULSORY VOTING. 

The next step on this democratic ladder is an important 
one. If the people are to have direct governing powers, 
how is it to be guaranteed that they will exercise them. 
For to govern is not all privilege; it is alsoa duty, which 
the state cannot afford to see neglected. Swiss republi- 
canism has recognized this principle by the introduction in 
certain districts of a law which renders voting upon polit- 
ical questions compulsory, under penalty of a small fine. 
The Canton of Zurich, which is pre-eminently progressive, 
is the only one which has actually put this law in practice. 
It is optional in each commune to introduce the law at 
will. Several have profited by the power, and propose a 
fine varying from 60 centimes to a franc upon defaulters. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

The end towards which these various reforms must evi- 
dently tend is towards the great but hitherto unrealizable 
ideal of justice embodied in the representation of minori- 
ties. The country, which is really in the hands of its in- 
habitants, cannot continue to be governed by the will of 
the half plus one. The other half, minus one, refuses to 
abdicate its privileges. Hence the perception, rapidly 
spreading, of the necessity for the organization of some 
system of proportional representation. There are many 
difficulties of a practical nature in the way, but the best 
brains of all parties in Switzerland are occupied with the 
means of getting rid of them, and one result of the insur- 
rection of Ticino of last September has been the introduc- 
tion of the new electoral doctrine into the constitution of 
that canton. M.Ruchonnet, whose name is well known 
as a leading member of the federal council, was the me- 
dium through whom, at the instigation of the federal 
government, this solution was proposed. It was accepted 
by the Tessinois of both parties, and the only obstacle 
which has been raised is the question of whether the prin- 
ciple shall be applied to the municipal elections as well as 
to those of the Legislative Assembly. If the principle 
should obtain general application throughout Switzerland, 
the effect will be to return to the governing parliaments, 
on a sounder basis, some of the power which the referen- 
dum and the right of initiative have taken from them. 
The people, feeling that all parties are represented in the 
governing bodies, and having had experience of the cum- 
bersome nature of popular struggles out-of-doors, will in- 
cline to leave discussion to their appointed delegates in 
the Assembly. 


GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN. 


The effect which the constitutional government of Japan 
will have upon other Asiatic countries is the subject con- 
sidered by Mr. Kuma Oishi, in a carefully prepared arti- 
cle in the September number of the Arena. The theory 
of constitutional government developed in England in the 
seventeenth century, has worked as potent leaven in the 
political thought and action of nearly all European gov- 
ernments. But can it be expected that the great move- 
ment in Japan will exert a like influence upon the Asiatic 
continent, or will conservatism, ignorance, and inadapta- 
bility for representative government check any such dif- 
fusion of the new idea? Mr. Oishi’s article is a reply to 
these doubts which have been suggested. 

ASIATIC CONSERVATISM. 

Progress is stronger than conservatism, as was proved 

in the case of France, which, during the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, looked with no sort of favor on the changes which 
were in progress in England. But it is not necessary to 
go so far back, nor even to refer to European nations for 
evidence of this truth; twenty-five years ago Japan was 
as conservative as any Asiatic nation, and “ western prog- 
ress” had to force itself upon them. Their opposition to 
innovation was as intense as was the French desire for 
it during the great revolution. But now after twenty- 
five years Japan is one of the most progressive nations 
of the earth. 
PREVAILING IGNORANCE. 

It is sometimes argued that the prevailing ignorance in 
Asia will prove a hindrance to the advance and diffusion 
of constitutional government on that continent. Yet it 
does not appear that Japan, previous to the revolution 
which brought the change of government, was in any 
way superior in intelligence to other Asiatic nations such 
as China or Corea, nor can it be said that the Japanese 
people are possessed of any peculiar characteristic to 
which may be ascribed their progressive tendency. It is 
true that they are an imitative people, but they were 
once a most conservative people, and not until this con- 
servatism had been overcome was it possible for their 
imitative faculties to exercise themselves. The question 
is asked why China has so long withstood all inroads of 
civilization, but this is not hard io understand when we 
consider the great spirit of “antiquarianism” which pre- 
vails in China, that is, the feeling of adoration in which 
they hold their ancestors and all pertaining thereto, abas- 
ing themselves in the dust when they compare themselves 
with what has been; this spirit, together with the vast 
territory and enormous population of China, explains its 
torpidity in all matter of reforms, but, judging from pre- 
cedent, even China, sooner or later, will yield itself to 
progress. 

INADAPTABILITY FOR REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

Nor can it be argued that the Asiatic nations are by 
nature incapable of constitutional government. The 
long reign of despotism has taught them the lesson of 
obedience, and “ obedience is a quality essential to the peo- 
ple under constitutional government. Not only they must 
be obeyed, but also they must obey.” 


PRESENT CONDITION OF RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


In the September number of the -innals of the Ameri- 
can Academy Vicomte Combes de Lestrade describes the 
condition of the Russian peasants and attempts to show 
that they are, in reality, no more free than they were 
before their emancipation. The Emperor Alexander II. 
earnestly wished to free the serfs, and by the act of eman- 
cipation of 1861 he honestly believed that he had accom- 
plished his generous purpose, but in reviewing the actual 
conditions of the change we must acknowledge that he 
failed. 

When the serfs were liberated, a portion of land was 
taken from each seigneur’s domain and handed over to 
the village community to be cultivated in common as a 
means of subsistence for the peasants, and by this transfer 
and the conditions thereof Vicomte de Lestrade thinks 
that the peasants escaped from the despotism of the sei- 
gneurs only to fall into more grievous bondage imposed by 
the collectivity of their brother peasants. 

THE MIR, OR VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 

At irregular intervals the government divides the male 
peasant population into a certain number of bodies, each 
of which constitutes a mir and to which is assigned a cer- 
tain amount of land. To the mir the government looks for 
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its taxes, thus dealing only with the collectivity and tak- 
ing no note of the individual. The community, then, has 
all control over its constituent members. It elects its 
officers, chief of which is che Village Elder, exercises con- 
trol over the individual peasant and his family and, most 
important of all, makes its own assignments of land to 
the individual peasants. Its willis supreme, and when the 
mir has pronounced judgment no one ever seeks to oppose 
his own will to it, knowing how useless would be such an 
attempt. 
DESPOTISM OF THE MIR. 

Enthusiastic visionaries have seen in the Russian mir 
the fulfilment of their socialistic schemes. All members 
of acommunity are drawn into one bond, all have interests 
in common, the welfare of the individual is indissolubly 
bound up with that of his brothers, and the most absolute 
democracy prevails; this is the Utopia to be desired. But 
a little examination into both the theory and the practical 
workings of the mir will show that it is in no sense an 
ideal institution. The peasant has only changed his mas- 
ter, and is not at all a free man. 

The land which he is to work is assigned to him in parcels 
“almost always separated one from another and always 
distant from his house.” The mir usesits absolute author- 
ity in making these assignments, and if it so chooses—as it 
often does choose—it can require an amount of work from 
a family altogether disproportional to the laboring capa- 
city of the family. For instance, as the assignments are 
made on the basis of the male population, it can require a 
widow with five small boys to keep up an amount of land 
as great as is apportioned toa hale man of middle age 
with four able-bodied boys to assist him, the theory being 
that there are five males in each of these families. All 
this is of course additionally hard to bear when the land 
is so poor that it yields no revenue. 

The mir may banish any member whenever it may so 
choose, and may even order his transportation to Siberia; 
while on the other hand, its permission must be granted 
before a member can leave, and even then this member is 
subject to recall at the caprice of his associates. This lat- 
ter prerogative is often exercised in the following man- 
ner: When a peasant is at work outside of his mir and his 
associates learn that he is prospering in his occupation, 
they officially summon him to return, and at the same 
time send him an unofficial message to the effect that by 
paying a certain amount of money he will be allowed to 
remain where he is. 

A peasant who has fallen into debt is not a desirable 
member, and hence it is granted to such a one to withdraw 
whenever he may choose to do so. But the conditions of 
his going are such as to practically nullify tie permission. 
He'must abandon his land, pay all his debts to the mir 
and district, have consent of his parents whether or not 
he be of age, provide for the maintenance of his children, 
leave no judgment against him unsatisfied; and lastly, he 
must choose for himself another mir. 

The last item shows how completely he is a slave, so 
that even if he were able to surmount the enormous diffi- 
culties which tend to prevent him from leaving his mir, 
he has gained nothing, for he must immediately join 
himself to another. 

The peasant has no permanent home, but is subject at 
each apportionment of land to removal! from one place to 
another. He is simply a nomad to whom not only mate- 
rial improvement, but likewise all moral and intellectual 
progress, is impossible. 

The Vicomte de Lestrade thinks that when Alexander 
first conceived his great plan of liberating the serfs his 
advisers should have come forward to point out the real 
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significance of the change. They should have shown him 
that the Russian peasants were not prepared for liberty, 
that the advantages of the proposed method were no 
greater than those incident to the dependence of the serf 
upon the seigneurs, while the disadvantages were more 
numerous; and that, in short, the emperor should have left 
this work to some future successor. 
FIELD MARSHAL COUNT VON MOLTKE. 
By Lord Wolseley. 


In the United Service Magazine for September there is 
the first part of an article by Lord Wolseley upon the 
great military hero of modern Germany. Lord Wolseley 
begins by a characteristic protest against the philosophy 
which «ninimizes the part played by individuals in the 
evolution of history 

A WORD FOR HERO WORSHIP. 

He asks whether any amount of thinking or philosophi- 
cal writing could ever have created the Germany of to- 
day. Lord Wolseley maintains that Louis XVI. could 
easily have suppressed the French Revolution if he had 
had a little more grit in him,but he admits that this is 
rank heresy in the opinion of a very prominent school of 
philosophical theorists. 

“To hint that an hereditary Frederick the Great, or an 
upstart Napoleon in the place of Louis XVI., would have 
made short work of this wave of human thought, of phil- 
osophical aspirations and progress, is as repellent and 
obnoxious a notion as the notion that behind and above 
all is the directing though unseen hand of an omnipotent 
and all-seeing God. That the history of the world is, as 
Plutarch thought, the history of its great men, is rank and 
abhorrent treason to the philosophical theorists.” 

Count von Moltke, says Lord Wolseley, directed and 
ordered events in a way and degree that has not fallen to 
any man’s lot since Napoleon embarked upon the Bellero- 
phon. Moltke had two great advantages: he had an an- 
cient lineage, the possession of which is at once a spur and 
a ‘curb-chain to the righteously ambitious man, and he 
was brought up in that poverty which Napoleon declared 
was the best school for a soldier. 


YOUNG ENGLISH OFFICERS ARE THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. 

After describing his early studies and his visit to Tur- 
key, where the Turks were beaten by refusing to take his 
advice, Lord Wolseley points out that although the cam- 
paign ended disastrously, Count Moltke’s four years’ 
service in Turkey was invaluable for him. 

“He thus obtained what the great bulk of the English 
officers secure early in life by service in our colonies ‘and 
in India. The grooves of ordinary regimental life, and 
even of staff work at home, are apt to stifle individuality 
and originality. The life led by our young officers on 
foreign stations is, on the other hand, calculated to develop 
self-confidence, quick perception, and sound judgment. 
Many indeed are the positions at our distant stations 
where young English officers have to think for them- 
selves and to ‘act’ off their own bat, as we have lately seen 
in Manipur. This is one of the many causes which con- 
spire to make our young officers by far the best in the 
world.” 


WHY 


THE SECRET OF MOLTKE’S SUCCESS. 
The disastrous defeat of Nisib was the only battle Count 
Moltke ever saw until he was sixty-four years of age. 
“ He knew all that books and study could teach him, and, 
above all things, his mind was full of deductions drawn 
from that study, and with well thought out, business-like 
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schemes for their avplication to the altered conditions of 
the day. Therein lay the secret of his success in war.” 

Lord Wolseley, after bestowing a passing word of praise 
upon the histories of the German General Staff as, “ with- 
out doubt, the most accurate, truthful, and, for the mili- 
tary student, the most usefully detailed reports of cam- 
paigns that have ever been published,” eulogizes the great 
things which Moltke accomplished in reforming the Ger- 
manarmy. It seriously needed reforming. 


ENGLISH BOW-AND-ARROW GENERALS. 


A contemplation of the work of Moltke and Von Roon 
leads Lord Wolseley to deliver himself of the following 
notable denunciation of our bow-and-arrow style of 
generals :— 

“When shall we succeed in thinking out for ourselves 
what changes are required in our military system in our 
drill, training, tactics, and equipment, untrammelled by 
notions and prejudices which, sound and good a century 
ago, are now out of date and behind the science and in- 
ventions of the day, as would be the bows and arrows of 
the Middle Ages? We have now plenty of most intelligent 
and highly educated officers capable of modernizing our 
army, but they are sat upon by the bow-and-arrow style 
of generals. Their initiative is too often crushed by our 
ignorant and intolerant military conservatism.” 

Lord Wolseley does not bring his history further down 
than 1864, but incidentally he takes occasion to praise 
Moltke for being very properly most stern in exacting 
from the French in 1871 those terms which he deemed the 
military necessities of the German empire demanded. He 
especially exults in his freedom from a sentimental feeling 
for a fallen foe. 

MOLTKE’S CHARACTER. 

Lord Wolseley’s estimate of Moltke’s character is to be 
found in the following sentences :— 

“Moltke’s light shone before men from first to last with 
a clear, unclouded ray, and no shadows, no clouds, dim 
the lustre of his fame... In this age of maudlin in- 
vertebrates, he was truly and eminently a strong man— 
strong in his convictions, and not ashameed of them, or 
afraid to make his nation fight for them when necessary. 

A God-fearing man, full of real piety and deep 
sincere faith in his Maker. The hater of cant and of clap- ,, 
trap copybook morality, he did not fear to shed blood 
when it was necessary to do soin the interests of the: 
German people. He believed it to be right and just to do 
so in such a cause, as it had been for God’s chosen people 
of old in the land of Canaan. Full of merciless common 
sense, his heroic spirit held in supreme contempt the 
unctuous humbug to which the modern Pharisee of public 
life treats the people so copiously. He shuddered as he 
watched the effect of its blighting influence upon the 
patriotism of other nations.” 


IS DRUNKENNESS CURABLE. 


The North American Review publishes a symposium of 
articles on the subject of the disease and cure of drunk- 
enness. Each article is written by an expert, and, as the 
North American explains, their utterances are especially 
timely in view of the recent statements as to the effective- 
ness of chloride of gold as a cure for the alcohol habit. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond's View. 

The first paper in the series is by Dr. Hammond, the 
great authority on nervous diseases. He says, “ Appetites 
and habits are not under the control of medicines” ; there- 
fore, when the nature of alcoholism is clearly understood 
we will see the futility of attempting to cure it by means 
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of drugs. Not but that medical treatment is valuable to 
a certain extent. The patient under treatment for the 
habit will require certain tonics and sedatives in order to 
overcome the unusual conditions in his system which may 
arise from the methods adopted for his cure. But the use 
of medicine as a specific is most irrational, unscientific, 
and delusive. The habit is curable, however, by one or 
more of the three following methods: “ First, by absolutely 
stopping the manufacture, importation, and sale of alco- 
holic liquors” ; but this is neither desirable nor possible. 
“Second, by putting the person in whom it is ‘desired to 
stop the habit under such restraint or into such utter se- 
clusion that he cannot by any possibility get liquors.” By 
this method some are cured, but some can only be kept 
from drink so long as they are imprisoned; as soon as 
they are released they return to their bad habits. The 
third method is by wise instruction and such mental in- 
fluence as will tend to strengthen their will-power. This 
last method is successful with intelligent people who anx- 
iously desire to be cured of their evil appetites. Still 
another method, which as yet has not been fairly tested, 
is hypnotism. 


Dr. T. N. Crothers’s View. 


Dr. Crothers is in charge of the Walnut Lodge Hospital 
for the cure of inebriates, situated at Hartford, Conn. He 
writes of the many hinderances which have heretofore pre- 
vented the cure of drunkenness, due to a misconception of 
what drunkenness is. Some have regarded it as a sin and 
sought the cure in spiritual conversion others consider it 
a criminal impulse which is to be remedied by criminal 
punishment; still others would employ drugs in the treat- 
ment; while others, again, believing it to be a stomach 
trouble, attempt to cure it by making the patient use an 
excess of spirits, which they think will create in him a re- 
pugnance for it. Drunkenness is a disease, and its victim 
cannot be benefited by any merely moral treatment. The 
question must be treated from its physical side, and a rig- 
orous scientific method must be employed. First, statis- 
tics must be prepared in which the cases of many hundreds 
of inebriates must be recorded, with all the details of their 
eases. The entire history of each individual must be given, 
together with the history of his ancestors, their charac- 
ters, conduct, surroundings, and longevity. The circum- 
stances of his birth, his diseases, accidents, nervous shocks, 
temperament, etc. Already, a good deal of this sort of 
work has been done, and the results go to show how little 
the drunkard is really responsible for his condition. More- 
over, such statistics reveal the progress of the disease, the 
periodicity of the appetite, “halts, diversions, and appar- 
ently retrograde marches.” Then, after all this has been 
done, “the curability of drunkenness becomes a question 
of the application of scientific measures and means to 
conduct or assist the case back to health.” The body must 
now be builtup. Thisis best done by isolating the patient, 
subjecting him to a régime of diet and exercise, and fur- 
nishing him the means of complete brain and nerve rest. 
Special symptoms of each case can be carefully watched 
by the medical attendants and ministered to as seems 
fittest. “Thus, the drink impulse is overcome and dies 
away with the increasing vigor of the mind and body.” 
Thus, the following steps should be taken for the cure of 
this evil: legislation for legal control of the matter; the 
organization of hospitals everywhere, to be maintained by 
a tax on the liquor traffic, just as railroads and all such 
corporations are compelled to pay for casualties occurring 
through them, and the arrest and commitment of all 
drunkards, who will be retained in these hospitals until a 
cure is effected. 
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Dr. Elon N. Carpenter's View. 

Dr. Carpenter, who is a famous expert in the treatment 
of inebriety, hesitates to assert too positively that the 
liquor habit is curable, because of the infinitely varied cir- 
cumstances which enter into a consideration of the sub 
ject. “Some men are born drunkards, some achieve’ 
drunkenness, and some have drunkenness thrust upon 
them.” The question varies with the conditions of youth, 
manhood,and old age; while physical and mental strength, 
occupation and general habits of life, need to be consid- 
ered. So that “a determination of probabilities” is the 
most that we can expect. 

“Drunkenness is the perversion of a necessary function.” 
The evaporation of the fluid portions of the body causes 
thirst, notice of which is given by the nerves; if the liquid 
used to quench this thirst contain any special ingredient 
affecting the nerves themselves in an abnormal way, there 
is added to the sense of thirst another and unusual sensa- 
tion. In this way the craving for liquor is begun, but 
another step is necessary to make a drunkard: a man 
must lose his self-control. 

It often happens that the will is weakened by some or- 
ganic disease, and (as is shown in several examples cited) 
the morbid desire for drink vanishes when the disease is 
cured. This desire is superinduced by the following gen- 
eral influences: hereditary, excessive mental strain, injury 
to brain and nerves, social isolation, changes in the brain, 
and, in the case of women, diseases peculiar to their sex. 

“ As all these influences lead to one of the two physical 
conditions, deficient or perverted nutrition, remedies must 
evidently have reference both to these ultimate influences 
and to correcting the bodily conditions.” 

Dr. Carpenter regards the entire question, however, as 
still an open one. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson’s View. 

Dr. Edson, Chief Inspector of the New York Board of 
Health, believes, as do the other physicians, that the first 
thing to do is to come to a thorough understanding of 
the causes that lead men and women to indulge habitually 
in strong drink. Most important of these is heredity, 
and in addition to this we must consider other influences 
which “arise from bad mental and social conditions, igno- 
rance and vice, lax liquor laws, apathetic public senti- 
ment, vicious or too indulgent early training, a lack of 
moral rectitude.” 

Occupations which expose to temptation, occupations 
exceedingly arduous and monotonous, and no occupation, 
all tend to increase drunkenness. And still another potent 
influence is the outrageous adulteration of liquor. 

Dr. Edson then gives a detailed account of the action of 
liquor on body and brain, and concludes that “recovery 
from habitual drunkenness is not the rule; it is the excep- 
tion. Preventive measures are worth many pounds of 
cure.” 

As measures of prevention, restrictive liquor laws and 
proper diet are most important. In all attempts to cure 
habitual drunkards a change of environment is of prime 
importance. Dr. Edson believes in the efficacy of the 
inebriate asylum. 


HOW TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF CONSUMPTION. 
A Plea for the Spittoon. 


In the Fortnightly for September Professor Tyndall 
has a very important article on “The Origin, Propagation, 
and Prevention of Phthisis.” It is a condensed account 
of the result of the discoveries of Dr.Cornet, a colleague 
of Dr. Koch, at the Imperial Sanitary Institute at Berlin, 
What Dr. Cornet has discovered practically amounts to 
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this, that the tubercle bacilli, or the infective matter of 
consumption, is almost entirely propagated by the con- 
version of the spatum of consumptive patients into dust, 
which is afterwards breathed by people. Hence, the true 
way to prevent the spread of consumption is to induce 
.all consumptive patients to use a spittoon and never to 
expectorate at large. 
DEATH IN DUST. 

Dr. Cornet found that the consumptive germ retained 
its virulence for at least six months. The dust of the 
room in which a consumptive patient has lived contains 
the seeds of the disease, which when taken into the lungs 
of a healthy man may produce consumption. The real 
cause of consumption running in families is not because 
it is inherited, but because there is family infection due to 
the breathing of the dust of the dried expectoration of 
the consumptive patient. The room in which a consump- 
tive patient has lived, and who has not used a spittoon, 
the walls and all the furniture are full of virulent bacilli, 
whereas the dust in rooms where the spittoon is con- 
stantly used is absolutely free from the deadly germ. 

THE LAW OF THE SPITTOON. 

The first law, therfore, which must be laid down for 
consumptive patients is, never use a pocket-handkerchief 
and never spit on the floor, and always and everywhere 
use a proper spittoon. Dr.Cornet would have spittoons in 
all offices, workshops, all public buildings, corridors, and 
staircases. In fact, to read Dr. Cornet’s suggestions, we 
seem to be within measurable distance from the time in 
which, if a consumptive patient is found spitting upon the 
floor or into his handkerchief, he will promptly be sent 
to a jail or hospital for a period not exceeding two 
months. 

THE MASSACRE OF NURSES. 

Professor Tyndall gives some very remarkable figures as 
to the mortality of nurses in Germany as the result of their 
liaibility to tuberculosis. More than one half the deaths 
of Catholic nurses in thirty-eight German hospitals were 
due to this disease. Nursing is one of the deadliest occu- 
pations known to man, or rather tc woman; a healthy 
girl of seventeen devoting herself to hospital nursing, 
dies, on an average, twenty-one and a half years sooner 
than a girl of the same age in the general population. 
A woman of twenty-four will live twenty-two years 
longer in the outside population than what she would do 
if she were a nurse in a hospital. This extreme mortality, 
Dr. Cornet thinks, might be reduced by the rigorous use 
of the spittoon. 


HOW CONSUMPTION IS SPREAD. 


The following is Professor Tyndall’s summary of the 
German investigator : — 

It is universally recognized that tuberculosis is caused 
by tubercle bacilli, which reach the lungs through the 
inhalation of air in which the bacilli are diffused. They 
come almost exclusively from the dried sputum of con- 
sumptive persons. The moist sputum, as also the expired 
breath of the consumptive patients is, for this mode of 
infection, without danger. If we can prevent the drying 
of the expectorated matter, we prevent in the same de- 
gree the possibility of infection. It is not, however, suffi- 
cient to place a spittoon at the disposal of the patient. 
The strictest surveillance must be exercised by both phys- 
icians and attendants, to enforce the proper use of the 
spittoon, and to prevent the reckless disposal of the in 
fective phlegm. Spitting on the floor or into pocket- 
handkerchiefs is the main source of peril. To this must 
be added the soiling of the bedclothes, and the wiping 


of the patient’s mouth. The handkerchiefs used for this 
purpose must be handled with care, and boiled without 
delay. Various other sources of danger, kissing among 
them, will occur to the physician. A phthisical mother, 
by kissing her healthy child, may seal itsdoom. Notices, 
impressing on the patients the danger of not attending 
to the precautions laid down in the hospital, ought to be 
posted up in every sick-room, while all wilful infringe- 
ment of the rules ought to be sternly punished, Thus may 
the terrible mortality of hospital nurses be diminished, if 
not abolished; the wards where they are occupied being 
rendered as salubrious as those surgical wards in which no 
bacilli could be found. 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE. 


The “Conquest of Life” is a proposal formulated by M. 
Emile Gautier to approach the problem of the always 
increasing consumption of food from the opposite end of 
the scale to that chosen by Malthus. He does not claim 
originality for his points of view, he assimilates only the 
discoveries and theories of some of his predecessors. Here 
is the problem as proved by the Malthusian School :— 

When population is not arrested by any obstacle it 
doubles itself in twenty-five years, and increases by geo- 
metrical progression thus: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, ete. 

Means of subsistence, on the contrary, under the most 
favorable circumstances can only increase by arithmetical 
progression thus: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ete. 

M. Gautier does not deny the first part of the statement. 
It is with the second that he quarrels. It is a mistake, 
he asserts, to suppose that the last word has been heard 
upon production, and that society is right to devote itself 
to a consideration of how to bring consumption down to 
a level with production. We have been fighting with the 
wrong end of the stick, and the real object of considera- 
tion is how to bring production up to consumption. He 
has no doubt that it can be done. 


THE FABRICATION OF PLANTs, 


We can make everything else, but we have allowed our- 
selves to imagine that we cannot make corn and fruit. 
Here is our primary mistake. We have not given a suffi- 
ciently intelligent attention to agriculture. What is 
needed for any ordinary industry? Raw material, intel- 
ligence, and labor. With these we have the habit of 
saying that anything may be made. Yet regard the 
process a little more closely. The most that manufactur- 
ing industry can do is to transform, that is, out of one 
material to make another. Agriculture multiplies. One 
match-box will not produce two. One grain of wheat 
will produce many. But the days of miracles are passed. 
Nothing, therefore, is made out of nothing. Wheat 
making is no less transformation than match-box making. 
Here again raw material and labor are required. 


THE RAW MATERIAL, 


M. Gautier deals first with the raw material of plants. 
It appears that the result of chemical analysis has been to 
prove that 

“Tn the essential composition of all vegetation, without 
exception, of lichens, seaweeds, and mosses, of humble 
shrubs and giant trees, of the mushroom as of the olive, 
of the beet-root as of the haricot, of rye as of clover, of 
the potato and the heliotrope, there are comprised, not as 
we might have imagined, millions of different elements, 
but simply fourteen substances. Not one more and not 
one less.” 

These fourteen original substances are to plants as the 
letters of the alphabet are to literature. By their infinite 
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variety of combination the infinite of plant life is pro- 
duced. They subdivide themselve: into the two categories 
of organic and mineral elements, and the completed list 
is as follows :— , 

First. Organic Elements: Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and azote , 

Second. Mineral Elements: Phosphoric acid, sulphur, 
chlorate, silica, iron, magnesia, manganese, lime, soda, 
potash. The first four are called organic because they 
are found in living creatures; the other ten are mineral 
because they are found in the mineral husk of the globe. 
You may do what you will with any plant,—‘“burn it, 
pound it, chop it small, boil it, distil it, let it rot,” never 
by any process can you find anything more in it than 
these four organic and ten mineral elements. These facts 
once fully taken in, the first step in the desired course of 
instruction has been taken. We know, at least, what is 
the raw material needed for every plant. The next ques- 
tion is, how to produce them. With regard to ninety- 
seven hundredths, we need give ourselves no trouble. 
They are everywhere present in the earth, air, and water, 
which nature supplies. The remaining three hundredths 
may have to be artificially given. These three are made 
up in part of one organic element and three mineral ele- 
ments which are not invariably present. They are: azote, 
lime, potash, and phosphoric acid. Give the soil enough 
of these and it will “never be weary of producing.” 


THE LABOR. 


M. Gautier works out his proposition with detail and 
in figures which limitation of space renders it impossible 
to reproduce. But among the figures none are more 
interesting than those relating to the labor which is to be 


employed in converting the collected raw material into 


food. Hequotes them from his prophet, M. Georges Ville. 
First, the mind must be cleared of the notion that the 
labor is to be supplied by men. The part of the workman 
is simply to prepare the soil and the seed, as in many 
industries his part is merely to feed a machine with its 
material In agriculture the machine is the plant itself; 
the energy which works it is the sun. In order to appre- 
ciate the force of this working energy— 

“Take a conical. mirror, in the centre of which you have 
placed a little boiler communicating with a steam-engine. 
If the sky is bright the solar rays collected in the mirror 
will heat the boiler and cause the water to boil and set the 
machine in motion. Here the sun furnishes the heat of 
which the mirror concentrates the effect, and which the 
boiler utilizes. Light is transformed into mechanical 

labor.” 

' Substitute a plant for the mirror and the process is 
reversed. The plant absorbs the working energy of which 
the existence was demonstrated by the mirror. Under 
its influence dead chemical substances become wheat or 
apples, as the case may be. All that human intelligence 
has to do is to supply the raw material in due succession. 
“What is the amount of working energy given by the sun 
in ordinary bright weather to realize one harvest?” 
“Eight thousand days of steam horse-power per hectare, 
which is equivalent to 40,000 days of men’s labor.” Thus, 
upon fourteen millions of hectares, which represents a 
quarter the surface of France, a mechanical force equal 
to the labor of 560 milliards of men, or five times the en- 
tire human race, is every year available. But for the 
want of the human intelligence to supply all the raw ma- 
terial which is required this immense force is in great 
parts allowed to go to waste. The article is not intended 
as an advertisement of chemical manures, but it is scarcely 
possible to read it without a desire to set to work at once 
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upon the earth and see what an intelligent system of 
artificial fertilizing would produce. 


AN ACTRESS’S VIEW OF HER PROFESSION. 


Under the misleading title, “ Reflections of an Actress,” 
Clara Morris sets forth in the North American Review 
her ideas as to the elements of good acting. 

Considering her own intense realism, her readers may 
experience some surprise when they learn that she places 
foremost in her list imagination. One may doubt, how- 
ever, that she has the ordinary conception of this quality 
when she adds “quick volatile sympathies, open to ex- 
ternal impressions.” The next point is observation, and 
what she has to say in this connection will be read with 
quickened interest, for one instinctively feels that in ex- 
pounding this quality she is in her native element, tread 
ing confident her own demesne, and the reader’s a priori 
conceptions will be strengthened when he has read her 
account of her painstaking search for living models. Some 
of the object-lessons were dearly bought, but the price was 
paid by others—the unfortunates whom she found in hos- 
pitals and insane asylums. The play-going public knows 
how well this ambitious and undoubtedly conscientious 
actress has profited by her experiences. The third indis- 
pensable requirement which Miss Morris names is “judg- 
ment in adapting one’s knowledge to the requirements of 
the stage.” 

These three things, then, imagination, observation, and 
judgment, Miss Morris gives as a reply to a supposed 
questioner who has asked, “ What qualities are absolutely 
necessary in a man or woman for the making of a suc- 
cessful actor? ” 


THE “FLYING-MACHINE” IMMINENT. 
Reliable Proofs of its Feasibility. 


In the Century for September, S. P. Langley, the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, gives under the 
heading “The Possibility of Mechanical Flight,” a brief 
and lucid résumé of some striking results attained in his 
four years’ study of the subject. 

Experiments were made by driving through the air 
planes of metal and other substances, the urging power 
being a ten-horse engine acting on a long arm, to which 
the planes were attached. 

In our every-day experience we have evidences sufficient 
of the fact that a body moving over a yielding medium 
tends to require less and less support with every increase 
of speed; that is, a fast skater will dart over a thin sheet 
of ice in safety, while, if he stopped, it would not bear him 
for an instant. A train may dash over a weak bridge at 
the rate of seventy miles, while the structure would col- 
lapse with the same cars going at thirty-five miles. So 
that we are not surprised to read that when the long arm 
of Mr. Langley’s apparatus swept through the air a sheet 
of brass, at high speeds of fifty to seventy miles an 
hour the metal seemed to be buoyed up, and tended less 
to sink through the air. But a far more important result 
was shown, and one that cannot but appear paradoxical 
to the mind of the lay reader. 


A STARTLING PARADOX. 


When a spring-balance was applied between the “long 
arm” and the plane of brass, the apparatus being at rest, 
the instrument. of course, registered the weight of the 
brass. When the engine was set in motion and the sus- 
pended plane was projected horizontally through the air, 
the spring-balance registered a less and less pull for every 
increase of speed. This and numerous analogous experi- 
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ments enabled Mr. Langley to formulate the following 
extraordinary law: “If in such aerial motion there be given 
a plane of fixed size and weights, inclined at such angles 
and moved forward at such speeds that it shall always be 
just sustained in horizontal flight, then the more the speed 
is increased the less will be the power required to support 
and advance it, so that there will be an increased econ- 
omy of power with each higher speed up to some remote 
limit not yet attained in experiment.” 

The impression that may obtrude itself on the minds of 
the uninitiated is that if we only go fast enough in ou 
future air-ships we shall not need any impelling power at 
all. 

In a particular experiment Mr. Langley found that one 
horse-power could transport and sustain in horizontal 
flight “over two hundred pounds’ weight of loaded planes 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour; by which it is meant 
that such planes actually did rise up from their support, 
under the reaction of the air at this speed, while carrying 
weights in this proportion to the horse-power, and soared 
along under all the circumstances of actual free flight, ex- 
cept that they were constrained to fly horizontally.” 
When engines can be constructed as they now can, at a 
rate of twenty pounds to the horse-power, including fuel, 
it does seem that the essentials of mechanical flight are at 
hand. 

Mr. Langley disclaims any attempt at working out the 
details of a feasible air-ship. Though these details will be 
perplexing—especially in the matter of steering and start- 
ing, which last he does not mention—still he is sure that 
they are but subordinate questions; and he hazards the 
prophecy that aerial locomotion is a thing of the near 
future 

“Progress is rapid now, especially in invention, and it 
is possible—it seems to me even probable—that before the 
century closes we shall see this universal road of the all- 
embracing air, which recognizes none of man’s boundaries, 
travelled in every direction, with an effect on some of the 
conditions of our existence which will mark this among 
all the wonders the century has seen.” 

This, coming as it does, from the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian, after a patient course of scientific study, 
would seem to be a most important assertion. 





PRESENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION. 


The Forum for September has five articles devoted to 
educational topics, each article written by some one well 
qualified to speak upon his or her particular subject. 


The Ideal Boys’ School. 


In the first of these Dr. Henry A. Coit, Rector of St. 
Paul’s School, at Concord, N. H., explains the objects 
which the ideal American boys’ school should hold in 
view. The chief object should be not so much the simple 
filling of the boy’s head with knowledge as the perfect 
development of all his powers, physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual. The American school should be in every 
sense national—not provincial on the one hand nor imi- 
tatively foreign on the other, but broadly American. 


Advantages of the New University. 


President David 8. Jordan of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, shows that while a new university loses much 
in lacking the traditions of an older institution, it is not, 
however, altogether to be pitied. Many a college is only 
hampered by its traditions; it would fain cast them off 
and fall in with the progressive step of the times, but 


ancient tradition rooted in prejudice hinder it. A new 
institution has all the history of all older institutions by 
which to profit. . It adapts to itself their successful ex- 
periments and carefully avoids their errors. Moreover, 
it starts with a new faculty, which it can fill with live 
men, instead of being encumbered, as are the older univer- 
sities, with the burden of retaining in its ranks men who 
have long since outgrown their usefulness. 


Technological @ducation. 


Professor H. W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, reviews the growth of technological schools 
in this country, and explains their value to education, 
science and industry. The, history of technological train- 
ing in the United States begins with the establishment in 
1824 of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy. 
Since then there have been founded all over the country 
schools for this branch of study, varying from the simon- 
pure school of technology, where nothing else is taught, 
to the university department, where such a course is 
offered as only one of many others. So in the scope 
of their work they are quite different, some through 
choice or necessity confining their labors to some one 
branch of the subject, others covering the whole field and 
being in a true sense polytechnic. Happily, it is coming 
to be an antiquated idea that he only is educated who 
has spent four years in studying those things which are 
altogether foreign to the work which he expects to do in 
life; and the youth who has successfully mastered his tech - 
nological course is now considered as much a man of edu- 
cation as is his brother student of the classics. The school 
and shop are each coming more and more to value the 
other, and theory and practice are continually coming 
into closer touch. It is only by their union that science 
can be promoted. 


Methods of Educating Women, 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, was for years the president of Wellesley 
College, and is now the wife of a Harvard professor; 
hence, she has good right to speak with authority con- 
cerning the three methods of the higher education of 
woman, co-education, separate colleges for women, and 
the annex. She sets forth clearly the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method without reveaiing herself a 
partisan of either, though by her lucid exposition it is 
likely that the average disinterested reader will see in the 
separate college the true solution of the problem. Mrs. 
Palmer’s only plea is that the old-time prejudice against 
all methods for giving women higher education may 


speedily die. 
Health and Education of Girls. 


Miss Charlotte W. Porter, the principal of “The Elms” 
school for young ladies, writes concerning the physical 
hinderances to teaching girls, confining herself to the ques- 
tion of girls in private schools. Such girls, and espe- 
cially the daughters of wealthy parents, prove incapable 
in many cases to bear the routine of school life, which in 
itself is not at all arduous. This weakness is not a con- 
stitutional necessity, generally, but is to be charged to 
the account of over-indulgent parents, who conceive that 
in pampering their children they are doing them kindness, 
and to unwise physicians, who are cautious where caution 
it not needed, and neglectful where care is needed. When 
these persons acquire common sense and a due realization 
of responsibility, girls will be as capable as boys of 
acquiring education. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 
By Professor Woodrow Wilson. 


In his Atlantic paper on “The Author Himself,” Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson makes an eloquent plea for individuality 
in literary creation. When we look around on the sea of 
printed and bound paper, what part of it is to survive 
three generations? What constitutes literary immortality? 
Obviously, in many cases of “literary monuments” there 
are especial causes, but Mr. Wilson discerns one common 
essential—“in every case of literary immortality there is 
present originative personality. Not origination simply,— 
that may be mere invention, which in literature has 
nothing immortal about it—but origination which takes 
its stamp and character from the originator, which is his 
substance given to the world, which is himself outspoken. 

“Individuality does not consist in the use of the very per- 
sonal pronoun, J.*it consists in self-expression, in tone, in 
method, in attitude, in point of view; it consists in saying 
things in such a way that you will yourself be recognized 
as @ force, an influence, in saying them.” 


THE ATMOSPHERE WHICH KILLS. 

“Now the noteworthy thing about such wdividuality 
is that it will not develop under every star, ov in one 
place as well as in another; there is an atmosphere which 
kills it, and there is an atmosphere which fosters it. The 
atmosphere which kills it is the atmosphere of sophistica- 
tion, where cleverness and fashion and knowingness thrive: 
cleverness, which is froth, not strong drink; fashion, which 
is a thing assumed, not a thing of nature; and knowing- 
ness, Which is naught.” 

A LITTLE IGNORANCE IS A GOOD THING. 

What is the atmosphere which fosters? What is at the 
root of this subtle charm which culture kills and which 
is impossible in the proportion that it is striven for? 

“In the first place,” says Mr. Wilson, “a certain helpful 
ignorance. It is best for the author to be born away 
from literary centres, or to be excluded from their ruling 
set if he be born in them. It is best that he start out 
with his thinking, not knowing how much has been thought 
and said about everything. <A certain amount of igno- 
rance will insure his sincerity, will increase his boldness, 
and shelter his genuineness, which is his hope of power. 
Not ignorance of life, but life may be learned in any 
neighborhood; not ignorance of the greater laws which 
govern human affairs, but they may be learned with- 
out a library of historians and commentators, by 
imaginative sense, by seeing better than by reading; not 
ignorance of the infinitudes of human circumstance, but 
knowledge of these may come to a man without the inter- 
vention of universities; not ignorance of one’s self and of 
one’s neighbor, but innocence of the sophistications of 
learning, its research without love, its knowledge without 
inspiration, its method without grace; freedom from its 
shame at trying to know many things, as well as from its 
pride of trying to know but one thing; ignorance of that 
faith in small confounding facts which is contempt for 
large reasoning principles.” 

In short, Mr. Wilson thinks, and says with a complete- 
tess of charm and vigor that cannot appear in a review, 
that our literature is in need of energy, not culture. He 
deprecates the “buliying omniscience” of critics, and the 
“literary worldliness ” which fixes and would keep constant 
4 standard of taste. 

_ “Our culture is, by erroneous preference, of the reason- 
ing faculty, as if that were all of us. Is it not the instine- 
tive discontent of readers seeking stimulating contact with 
authors that has given us the present almost passionately 
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spoken dissent from the standards set themselves by the 
realists in fiction, dissatisfaction with mere recording of 
observation? And is not realism working out upon itself 
the revenge its enemies would fain compass? Must not 
all April Hopes exclude from their number the hope of 
immortality?” 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


In the September number of the Forum, Mr. Geo. H. 
Putnam holds up the reverse of a matter not new to 
readers of literature,—the quarrels of authors with their 
publishers 

AUTHORS’ COMPLAINTS. 


From Martial and Horace down to Walter Besant, au- 
thors have complained of the rascality of publishers. 
Viewing the subject historically, many modifications 
should be considered before the publisher is condemned; 
such statements as authors have made derogatory to the 
publisher are ex parte and in the few instances in which 
the other side has been brought out, as in publishers’ me- 
moirs,a very different light has been thrown on the subject. 
Authors are proverbially irritable, and in many instances 
their peculiar constitutional frailties render them incapa- 
ble of viewing dispassionately any matter which concerns 
themselves; the number of disgruntled authors bears but 
a small proportion to the total number who have made 
contracts with publishers, and lastly, it is only the pub- 
lisher whose shortcomings are immortalized in literature. 


PUBLISHERS’ PROFITS. 


The real business of Mr. Putnam’s article, however, is 
“to consider the principles and methods which are at pres- 
ent in practice for the division of the profits of litera- 
ture.” Without aclear comprehension of these principles 
no one is at liberty to pronounce judgment on the pub- 
lisher, and the woes of mauy an aggrieved author are due te 
his ignorance on these points, 

Mr. Putnam explains the three prevalent forms of 
agreement between author and publisher in which the risk 
and expenses are respectively assumed by the publisher, 
assumed by the author, and shared between them, after 
which he sets forth the principles governing each ar- 
rangement. 

In many instances the financial success of a book is as 
much due to the publisher as to the author. This is no- 
tably the fact in the case of a series planned and worked 
out by him in which the success of a single volume is due 
in large part to the success of the series, and likewise in 
the case of a book written by an unknown author and set 
forth on the market by some prominent publisher whose 
prestige is sufficient to call attention to any book bearing 
his imprint. 

The publisher can consider a book only at its probable 
market value, and his powers of forecasting such value are 
subject to human limitations, for publishers are not infal- 
lible in their judgments, as Mr. Besant seems to think 
they are. The major proportion of the books published 
in America prove a financial failure, and in consequence 
the royalties paid on all books must be smaller than 
they should be were all books published self-sustaining. 
As a matter of necessity, the successful author must share 
the losses of his less fortunate brothers. 

The machinery by which books are sold is far more 
complex now than it was formerly when the educated 
classes lived compactly within a comparatively small 
area, Extensive advertising, “travelling salesmen,” and 
the increased discount to dealers, all combine to lessen 
the profit on books; and yet this loss is borne entirely by 
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the publisher, for the royalty to authors has not been 
reduced. 

The increased number of readers has not at all increased 
the sale of the “average book.” The vast number of 
“average writers,” the cheap magazines, and the great 
Sunday newspapers have all tended to check such in- 
crease. 

Mr. Putnam thinks that in a case when the publisher 
is willing to assume the risk and expense the most 
equitable arrangement is to pay the author a royalty 
under which “the returns to him are in direct proportion 
to the extent of the sales ” 

He believes that there should be a lengthening of the 
term of copyright. This with international copyright 
will greatly benefit the author. 





MUCH NEEDED WORDS FROM THE GERMAN. 


The writer of an interesting little article on “Cousins 
German,” in Cornhill for September, maintains that how- 
ever much inferior the German language is to the English 
in many points of view, it contains three words which are 
much needed. The first is “backfisch,” to describe a girl 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age who keeps a diary, 
climbs trees secretly, blushes easily, and has no conversa- 
tion. The second word, which is even more needed than 
“backfisch,” is “bummeln.” One who bummelns is an 
aggravated edition of our lounger. The most indispensable 
word of all, however, is “schwirmen,” of which the writer 
says’—- 

“The best definition of this word seems to be the falling 
in leve in a purely impersonal manner with the artistic 
or intellectual gifts of any more or less distinguished man 
or woman. It is possible, for example, to ‘ schwiarmen ’ 
for actors, singers, authors, doctors, military com- 
manders, preachers, and painters. A German girl can 
schwiirmen for any or all of these, whether they be male 
or female, and openly avow the same withous even her 
mother taking alarm. A man can schwirmen, too, but 
the objects of his schwiirmerei very seldom happens to be 
of his own sex. Now, English people are no whit behind 
their German cousins in the practice of ‘ schwarming,’ 
but they have no term wherewith to express their en- 
thusiasm which shall never be liable to misinterpretation. 
Therefore, it is much to be wished that the words back- 
fisch, bummeln, and schwarmen may be introduced into the 
next English dictionary.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Mr. Bret Harte. 


Mr. Bret Harte contributes to the New Review a criti- 
cism on Mr. Russell Lowell’s place in literature which has 
only one fault: it is too short. As befits an American, 
Mr. Bret Harte is proud of Lowe2ll, but proud of him with 
limitations. Bret Harte, being a Californian, cannot help 
feeling that Lowell was too much of a New Englander. 
Still, this is forgiven him in death, although possibly if 
he had been alive Bret Harte would have put it more 
strongly. Mr. Lowell’s chief achievement in literature, 
he declares, was the discovery of the real Yankee. 

“Tt remained for Mr. Lowell alone to discover and por- 
tray the real Yankee—that wonderful evolution of the 
English Puritan, who had shaken off the forms and super- 
stitions, the bigotry and intolerance, of religion, but never 
the deep consciousness of God. It was true that it was 
not only an all-wise God, but a God singularly perspica- 
cious of wily humanity; a God that you had ‘to get up 
early’ to ‘take in’; a God who encouraged familiarity, 
who did not reveal Himself in vague thunders, nor answer 
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out of a whirlwind of abstraction; who did not hold a 
whole race responsible—but ‘sent the bill’ directly to the 
individual debtor.” 

Mr. Bret Harte also points out the extraordinary com- 
pleteness of Mr. Russell Lowell’s career :— 

“A strong satirical singer, who at once won the ap- 
plause of a people inclined to prefer sentiment and pathos 
in verse; an essayist who held his own beside such men as 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Holmes; an ironical biographer 
in the land of the historian of the Knickerbockers; and 
an unselfish, uncalculating patriot selected to represent a 
country where partisan politics and party service were too 
often the only test of fitness—this was his triumphant rec- 
ord. His death seems to have left no trust or belief of 
his admirers betrayed or disappointed. The critic has not 
yet risen to lament a wasted opportunity, to point out a 
misdirected talent, or to tell us that he expected more 
or less than Mr. Lowell gave. Wonderful and rounded 
finish of an intellectual career.” 


A Personal Friend’s Estimation. 


An anonymous writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September, who was apparently a personal friend of 
Lowell, says:— 

“He was a remarkably accomplished linguist. He could 
read and converse fluently in several languages; and in 
the course of his miscellaneous studies he had attained to 
an exceptional knowledge of the old Provenc¢al language 
and literature.” 

“Lowell was one of the very few Americans whom Eng- 
land could ill afford to spare; and in some sense his death 
is an international loss. An American and an enlight- 
ened patriot of the sound old Puritan stock, he was a good 
deal of a cosmopolitan and entirely an Englishman.” 

“ Although he always seemed to take life tolerably easily 
few men have studied more regularly. He generally de- 
voted several hours each day to what may be called serious 
reading, and the more ephemeral literature that took his 
fancy was the favorite recreation of his leisure moments. 
His wonderful memory served him well, and a marvellous 
amount of miscellaneous knowledge had been carefully 


pigeonholed in it. When writing in vein—and he seldom: 


could write against his grain—he always knew where to 
look for the facts or the quotations which he had seldom 
occasion to verify. His essays are full of unfamiliar in- 
formation, and moreover, he had the knack of bringing 
new and original treatment to brighten subjects that 
might seem to have been worn threadbare.” 


An English View. 


Mr. Sydney Low contributes to the Fortnightly for 
September an intelligent and appreciative criticism of 
James Russell Lowell. He recognizes the fact, ignored 
by so many of Lowell’s superfine critics, that Mr. Lowell 
was at bottom a prophet and an apostle. 

“He was in no sense a mere scholarly dilettante, as some 
have chosen, with surely very little warrant, to consider 
him. His taste for experiment and imitation did not for 
a moment lead him to intellectual servility. If he some 
times played on other men’s instruments he playel his 
own tune. It was the tune which he had heard in the 
Atlantic breezes as they swept through the trees round 
the old home at Elmwood. That the spirit of the Lord 
moves upon the face of the waters and over the dry 
land, that the mills of God grind exceeding small. that 
man is born to fulfil his destiny, and that it is his 
destiny to be ‘ free’ above all, that justice, and Jaw, and 
righteousness are things for which any man with an im- 
mortal soul in him would willingly die—these formed the 
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stock of axioms with which the son of the Massachusetts 
minister started in life. At the root of him there lay the 
earnestness, the gospelling fervor, of the New England 
Calvinist.” 

Mr. Low seems to prefer the later Lowell of cosmopol- 
itan culture to the earlier Lowell of the anti-slavery 
struggle. Speaking of his earlier poems, Mr. Low says: 
“The critic may point out that there is no great distinc- 
tion in these poems, that the sentiment is hollow, and the 
‘style frequently thin and prosaic. It may be so; but 
nevertheless there is something in this kind of verse 
which appeals to many thousands of men for whom the 
voice of the best poetry is mute—something that comes 
home to them ‘ striking upon the heart,’ to use a beautiful 
phrase of Hazlitt’s, ‘amidst unquiet thoughts and the 
tumult of the world, like the music of one’s native tongue 
heard in some far-off country.’ There is a good deal of 
Lowell’s minor :poetry, like a good deal of Longfellow’s, 
which does convey that impression to many readers, how- 
ever little it may satisfy the higher critical canons.” 

Those who prefer substance to semblance, and are more 
in sympathy with the vigorous soul of an earnest man 
than the fastidiously polished verse of a singer who has 
nothing particular to say, will naturally prefer the earlier 
Lowell to the later. 

The Andover Review's Estimate. 

In a spirit of manly restraint the editor of the Andover 
Review forms a judicious estimate of Lowell. As profes- 
sor, editor, and diplomat, he thinks that Lowell will leave 
no lasting mark, and even more important than the ques- 
tion as to whether or not his fame as a pvet and man of 
letters will be perennial is the question of his influence 
upon the times in which he lived. That this was very 
great, there can be no doubt, and his hold upon the public 
is all the more remarkable in consideration of the manner 
of the man, for he was in no sense a popular man; his 
speeches were not of the kind to tickle the fancy of the 
populace, but were always the chastened utterances of the 
scholar. Yet his heart was so in sympathy with human- 
ity and his insight into human nature so deep that by 
force of these things he became a prophet to whom all 
men listened. 

“The permanent interest in his work will lie chiefly in 
the fact that the sources of his inspiration sprung from 
the deep ethical and spiritual nature of the man. Behind 
the critic in him lay the poet; behind the poet was the 
humanitarian, the patriot, the instructor and interpreter 
of the public conscience; and within and blending with 
them all was the pure strain of a noble, fearless, self- 
respecting Christian manhood. In a word, Lowell’s great- 
ness came from his source of character.” 


AN ITALIAN VIEW OF TOLSTOI. 

The study of “the Gospel according to Tolstoi” has 
spread into Italy; and the well-known critic, G. Boglietti, 
discusses the subject with considerable ability in the pages 
of the Nuova Antologia, under the somewhat forcible 
heading, “The Damnation of Tolstoi.” He describes the 
doctrines of the greatest of living Russians, as they appear 
in “My Religion,” “My Confession,” and the more recent 
of his novels, as being “a form of evangelical humanita- 
rianism which is the natural reaction against the depress- 
ing conclusions of modern science on the value of personal 
existence and ‘man’s destiny on earth. It is a desperate 
effort to reconstruct on a basis of faith the harmony of 
the world, giving to life a meaning which it had lost 
through the influence of pessimistic philosophy.” In order 
to understand rightly the developments of his later teach- 
ing, it must be remembered that Tolstoi was a pessimist, 
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not only in his youth, but up to his fiftieth year. 
cupying a prominent social position, and gifte’ with un- 
usual physical and intellectual qualities, he drank deeply 
at the fountain of life. He possessed love, riches, glory, 
and a refined appreciation of the arts, but everything was 
flavored with the bitter sap of skepticism. It was not 
long before he realized the emptiness of such a life. Life, 
as he understood it, and as the majority of men understood 
it, appeared to him to be devoid of sense. ... In the 
end he concluded with Schopenhauer that life was an 
unmixed evil.” 

Every reader of that most enthralling of novels, “ Anna 
Karenina,” will remember the mental tortures undergone 
by Levin in his struggles from skepticism to faith. The 
picture is in reality drawu from life, and represents the 
author’s own experiences as he emerged from darkness 
into light. After describing Tolstoi’s conception of faith, 
his Italian critic points out how of necessity the Russian 
peasant is the man predestined to incarnate his idea of a 
religious renovation. 

“The Moujik has all the qualities requisite for the task: 
Faith, ignorance, simple habits, resignation, suffering. 
How curious is the fate of the Russian Moujik! Fifty 
years ago Alexander Herzen, and with him all the Rus- 
sian Hegelians, presented the Moujik to the world as the 
fortunate being who was to represevt in himself the new 
era of the revolution heralded by Hegel. And here is 
Tolstoi holding up this same Moajik as the instrument of 
a religious revolution! I do not myself believe that the 
Moujik will be any more fortunate in this new mission 
assigned to him than he was half a century ago. 

“But how do Tolstoi’s doctrines of universal love and 
non-resistance to the evil lead him to the grewsome teach- 
ings of the ‘Kreutzer Sonata’? 

“ After having attacked all the other individual impulses 
of mankind as causes of pain and misery, he could not 
make an exception for love, the most egotistical of all the 
passions. He was obliged at all cost to destroy love in 
order to create that mystical unity of the human race of 
which he dreamt. From sexual love there sprung up the 
family, a group of families, the city, the state, all of 
which imply personal and particular interests and ten- 
dencies, all the thousand things which exist to-day before 
our eyes, and which Tolstoi wishes to destroy. Sexual 
love must therefore be placed under the ban. This Tolstoi 
does by taking his stand once again on the Gospel, and 
armed with a verse from St. Matthew, declares matrimony 
to be mere adultery. ... The ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ is in 
fact a violent and bitter tirade against continuous adul- 
tery under the name of matrimony. The profound 


‘ knowledge of the human heart which Tolstoi displays in his 


most successful books, and his marvellous literary skill, 
serve him admirably in his present taste of throwing dis- 
credit, shame and abuse on matrimonial unions. These are 
represented in the ‘ Sonata’ as a succession of miseries, tor- 
ments, profound dissimulations, and ferocious and impla- 
cable hatreds, the whole crowned, be it understood, with 
deception and a second adultery. . . . It is by voluntary 
chastity that we shall prepdre for the end of the world, an 
end which has been foretold by science as well as by 
Scripture.” 

There is much more of his early pessimism in his latest 
utterances than Tolstoi himself supposes. But the world 
is not likely to adopt his views; for, says Signor Boglietti, 
we are all more or less of the opinion of Madame Caroline 
in Zola’s “Argent,” who, putting aside all wearisome 
speculation as to primary causes, gave herself up gayly to 
the “joi de vivre,” to the intense, unique happiness of 
health and sunshine. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. Christie Murray, in the Contemporary for Sep- 
tember, concludes his interesting papers on the Antipode- 
ans. He is sympathetic, but faithful, and some of his facts 
are startling indeed. The Australians, he says, are among 
the best educated people in the world, but they are also the 
least commercially sound, the rowdiest, and the most 
drunken. In Victoria and New South Wales 

“We find an insolvency to every 1700 of the popula- 
tion, as against every 6000 in the United Kingdom ; twenty- 
nine convictions, as against seven in the United Kingdom ; 
and seven deaths from alcoholism, as against three in the 
United Kingdom. 

“The figures for insanity, alcoholism, suicide, and crimes 
of violence are sadly large. In Victoria one person in 
every 105 of the population was in prison during some 
part of the year 1888. In the United Kingdom for that 
year the average of convictions in proportion to population 
was 3.64 per 10,000. In New South Wales it was 8.59, and 
in the whole of Australasia it amounted to 6.15, although 
South Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania showed a 
joint average of — 3.81. In the United Kingdom the 
average of suicide is 5.5 to every 100,000. In Victoria it 
is 11.6, in New South Wales 9.5, and in Queensland 13.7. 
In the United Kingdom the average of deaths from exces- 
sive drinking is 54 in 1,000,000. In Victoria it is 113.50— 
more than double. In New South Wales crimes of vio- 
lence are almost four times as numerous as in New Zea- 
land, where everything is tolerably normal from the British 
standpoint.” 

Western Australia consumes more alcohol than any 
other colony, and Queensland drinks three times as much 
per head as is drunk in England. 

“Parental control, as we know it in England, has faded 
out entirely. There is no reverence in the rising genera- 
tion, and the ties of home are slight. Age and experience 
count for little. The whole country is filled with a 
feverish, restless, and reckless energy. Everybody is in a 
hurry to be rich.” 

Mr. Christie Murray laments that the slang of Australia 
is not good; it is ugly, and good for nothing but to be for- 
gotten. The people confound courtesy with servility, and 
there is more swearing to the square mile than suffices for 
the crowded millions of Great Britain. The new racial 
type which is being produced in the country is less healthy 
and hardy than the English, but taller, slimmer, more 
alert, and the best horsemen in the world. 


Another Observer. 


As akind of supplement to Mr. Christie Murray’s article 
in the Contemporary, we have Mr. Francis Adams’s paper 
on “The Social Life in Australia” in the Fortnightly for 
September. Mr. Adams is a good writer, and his picture 
of Australia is vivid, although he exaggerates somewhat 
the genius and influence of the Sydney Bulletin. He says 
what he has to say clearly, and writes what he believes, — 
qualifications not always combined. Speaking of the 
moral side of the Australians, Mr. Adams says that they 
have the taint of cruelty, and that they have a suppressed 
viciousness which is twice as dangerous as the outspoken 
wrath of the Anglo-Saxon. 

“Educated in a secular manner, even in the denomina- 
tional grammar schools, our new-world youth is a pure 
Positivist and Materialist. Religion seems to him, at best, 
a social affair, to whose inner appeal he is profoundly in- 
lifferent. History is nothing to him, and all he knows or 
cares for England lies in his resentment and curiosity con- 
cerning London, with the tales of whose size and wonders 
the crowd of travelling ‘new chums’ forever troubles him.” 
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Melbourne, he says, is in reality pagan, with a raw Pres. 
byterianism which closes its museums on Sundays. Sydney 
is equally pagan, minus Presbyterianism. 

“Sunday is rapidly becoming Continental. Public gal- 
leries are open; endless trips ‘and picnics about the harbor 
and to pleasure resorts; boating and sailing in all sorts of 
yachts—more and more the characteristics of a careless, 
pleasure-loving race are developed as secularly educated 
Young Australia, the irue religious Gallio, gets his own 
way. The art sense, too, begins to show itself, and is 
happily ignorant of the didactic.” 

Mr. Adams is a fearful pessimist concerning the greater 
ideals of our race:— 

“History is identified with religion, and as such excluded 
from the “curriculum ”; so that the sense of the poetry of 
the past and the solidarity of the race is rapidly being lost 
to the young Australian. To the next generation, Eng- 
land will be a geographical expression, and our Empire a 
myth in imminent danger of becoming a bogey.” 

He concludes his paper by telling us that the culture of 
the Antipodes is in as bad a way as its society. 








Gausox Versus BAe 


A PROPHECY. 
--From the Sydney Bulletin. 


In the Nineteenth Century for September the Hon. 
John Fortescue, in an article entitled “Guileless Australia: 
A Rejoinder,” replies to Mr. Willoughby’s defence of Aus- 


* tralian credit in an article in which he repeats many dis- 


agreeable things which he has carefully gleaned from the 
Australian press. He sticks toit that the labor party will 
land Australia in bankruptcy, and that repudiation will 
necessarily follow. 





THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE GARDENS AT OSBORNE. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine for September Mr. 
L. R. Wheeler describes her Majesty’s private garden at 
Osborne. The garden is the private property of her 
Majesty and not under control of the Officeof Works. It 
is here that are kept all the relics of the gardening prac- 
tices of the present royal family when they were small 
children, together with a museum of curiosities, from all 
parts of the world, collected by these same children after 
they had grown up. — 

“SWISS COTTAGE.” 

Osborne House, which has been added to frequertly since 

the queen first took possession, is some distance away from 
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the private gardens. They are called the Swiss Cottage 
from the fact that in the middle of this miniature paradise 
for flowers a chalet stands surrounded by huge pines and 
other trees such as one sees growing luxuriantly in Swit- 
zerland. To these gardens, morning and evening in sum- 
mer, the queen proceeds in her small pony phaeton, 
Princess Beatrice walking by her side, and the faithful 
henchman in attendance. 

Armed with special permission, Mr. Wheeler had no 
difficulty in entering the gardens and enlisting the services 
of the head gardener, who had previously been in service 
with the late Lord Beaconsfield, at Hughenden, and Dean 
Stanley, and Lady Augusta; and many were the affec- 
tionate reminiscences the gardener had to tell of both his 
previous employers. Every portion of the ground, some 
three acres in extent, under his charge was a blaze of 
color. ; 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A CARPENTER. 

On the right of the entrance gate stands the children’s 
tool-house, built (as a slip of wood in the queen’s hand- 
writing reports) by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, in 1857. It isstill in splendid preservation, for 
the late .Prince Consort always taught his children to do 
things well. Judging from the large tool-house, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh were no mean adepts 
at carpentering, the boarding of the sides being substan- 
tially put together and the gables of the roof mortised in 
true form; frequently, when the Prince of Wales visits the 
gardens, he looks critically round this shed to see that 
the joinings are secure. It is kept exactly as it was when 
the princes and princesses were young, the barrows and 
garden tools being in an excellent state of preservation. 
Each child had a perfect set of tools with a barrow and 
wagon, and the queen had a special wagon for herself, in 
which the children often drew her about. The initials of 
each of the royal children are painted on the back of the 
implements, with the exception of those of Princess Bea- 
trice and the Duke of Albany, who were then very young 
and had to put up with a toy horse and cart and a very 
small barrow. 

PRINCE ALFRED AND PRINCE ARTHUR AS MASONS. 


The Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught were very fond 
of building stone and brick work, and their handiwork 
can be seen in another part of the gardens in the shape of 
a miniature fortress called “the Albert Barracks,” which 
was finished October 2d, 1860. It was under the eye of 
the Prince Consort these fortifications were commenced, 
and splendid sham battles were fought here by the chil- 
dren, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Edinburgh 
defending their works against the combined attack of their 
brothers and sisters. It is an oft-repeated story that 
sometimes the attack, led by the Prince of Wales, was too 
much for Prince Alfred and Prince Arthur, who were 
driven off the battlements into the underground chamber, 
which was proof against capture, and in which they had 
a separate store of arms. The fortress is kept in exactly 
the same order as it was then, and the Duchess of Albany’s 
and the Princess Beatrice’s children often now scamper 
over the deep ditch in front and play again the games of 
their uncles and aunts. 

THE MARRIAGE A MYRTLE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

Close to the fortress grows a tree which has one of the 
most interesting of histories. It is a myrtle some five 
feet high, growing luxuriantly, although nipped consider- 
ably by last winter’s harsh winds. This tree, as the in- 
scription tells us, was grown from a sprig of myrtle taken 
by the queen from the Princess Royal’s wedding bouquet 
on the day of her marriage with the late German emperor. 
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The inscription under the tree states, “Myrtle grown from 
a Sprig of the Princess Royal’s Marriage Nosegay, Jan- 
uary 25, 1858. Planted by Queen Victoria, February 7, 
1878, in honor of the marriage of her granddaughter, 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia.” The latter was the eldest 
daughter of the Empress Frederick. Sprays from this 
tree have since done duty in the bouquets of other royal 
brides, and, to judge by its condition, the tree will provide 
bouquets for many years to, come. 


TREE PLANTING FOR DEATH AND MARRIAGE. 

Every tree planted in these gardens seems to flourish, 
particularly the many trees planted by the royal family 
in February, 1862, to perpetuate the memory of their 
father, the late Prince Consort, who died in December, 
1861. These form an avenue in themselves of exceeding 
beauty. 

What might almost be called a sacred grove of trees is 
in another part of the gardens, close to the museum, 
stocked with curiosities collected by the royal family in 
all parts of the globe: a crocodile from the Nile, shot by 
the Duke of Connaught; a huge eagle shot by the Prince 
of Wales in the East; huge tusks of ivory, nearly eight feet 
long; a mummy in its case, and various shells, butter- 
flies and pebbles. In front of this is the glade of trees 
which commemorates the marriage of each one of the 
queen’s children. First come two splendid firs in mem- 
ory of the Prince of Wales’s wedding, planted there by 
the Prince and Princess after their honeymoon; then two 
planted by the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh; and 
near at hand the budding trees of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and Princess 
Beatrice and the Duke and Duchess of Albany. The queen 
frequently takes her afternoon tea on the lawn amidst 
these emblems of the happy union of her children. 


THE GARDENS OF THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 

There is only one bed of flowers in this beautiful grass 
plot which is in summer fragrant with the scent of pinks 
and carnations, and this is always watched by the Princess 
Beatrice, who tends and cares for the flowers for the 
queen’s delight. The queen loves gardening, and all her 
children were taught to dig and plant flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables in season. Each child had a separate garden, 
and each had exactly the same kinds of vegetables and 
flowers. These gardens are still kept up exactly as the 
Princes and Princesses cultivated them years ago. There 
are fourteen beds in each garden, consisting of two flower 
beds, two strawberries, two gooseberries, two currants, 
two raspberries, and one row each of beet, turnips, pota- 
toes, onions, carrots, asparagus, peas, beans, parsnips, and 
artichokes. 

Princess Beatrice is still very fond of her gardens and 
may often be seen with her children weeding and hoeing 
them. She has, however, another care in a field quite close 
that takes more attention, and this is a huge pack of rab- 
bits of the long-wooled or Angola species. Their wool is 
used by the Princess for spinning, and with it she weaves 
most beautiful articles, which she contributes to charity 
bazaars. / 


GOLDEN PRAGUE AND ITS JUBILEE EXHIBITION. 


“Golden Prague!” That is how the Bohemian speaks 
of his capital, and indeed Prague not only has a glorious 
past to boast of, but it is one of the architecturally inter 
esting cities of the world. It is now the scene of an in 
dustrial exhibition, which came into existence as a fitting 
commemoration of a similar exhibition at Prague a hun- 
dred years ago. As Bohemia has a reputation for its 
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glass industry, specimens of its manufactures in glass are 


accorded a place of honor. Quite a number of pavilions 
have been built by the aristocrats of the country, and are 
called after them. They contain specimens of the pro- 
ducts of their great estates. Prague is a city of churches 
and bridges. It has forty-seven Catholic churches, be- 
sides twenty-three chapels, three evangelical churches, 
ten synagogues, a Russian Orthodox church, and twenty- 
two convents and monasteries. In Ueber Land und Meer, 
Heft 2, Dr. Adolph Kohut describes Prague at length, 
while the Kritische Revue aus Oesterreisch contends that 
the exhibition is a political affair. 





THE WELL-BRED WOMEN OF JAPAN. 

The general impression with regard to the well-bred 
Japanese woman is that she does not exist. The European 
traveller’s ideal has been formed in the tea-house and other 
places of public resort, and the impression has been more 
sympathetic than respectful. M.Tinseau, writing in the 
Nouvelle Revue, introduces his readers, with some unneces- 
sary apology, into the more sacred precincts of the Tokian 
home. 

EARLY EDUCATION. 

The age at which the little Japanese girl’s education 
begins is about the same as elsewhere. At about six or 
seven years of age she passes from the hands of servants 
to the care of a governess, who does not herself teach 
much, but whose business it is to conduct her charge to 
classes where she must, if possible, be made to learn. The 
schools are usually under the superintendence of the gov- 
ernment, and education is conducted on a strictly scientific 
graduated principle. Quite young children are taught a 
good deal in the open air, and their course of instruction 
resembles that of the Kindergarten of the Western coun- 
tries. They learn to sing childish songs, to use their fin- 
gers in making little objects of folded paper, and from 
the beginning to appreciate flowers and plants. They 
also learn by degrees to read and write and to recite 
fables. To this extent the course of public instruction is 
the same for rich and poor. At home the governess never 


‘leaves her pupil’s side. The little girl’s food, dress, 


health, and deportment are all the objects of her care. 
She also watches over the preparation of lessons, and is 
appreciated by the parents of her charge in proportion to 
the place taken by the child in public classes. The amount 
of private cramming to which the system must give rise 
is painful to reflect upon, for as the young lady advances 
in age and leaves the elementary school she enters upon a 
course which is by no means child’s-play. It includes 
history, geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, bot- 
any, zodlogy, modern languages—of which French and 
English are the ones most usually taken up—music, paint- 
ing, embroidery, “all feminine occupations,” national 
literature, and in addition to all this the essential accom- 
plishment of writing in prose and verse. Caligraphy, 
which is carried to a high degree of perfection, is taught 
in the most advanced classes. The schools in which this 
course of study may be pursued are very various. The 
most aristocratic is that known as the School of Nobility, 
at Tokio. This is patronized by the Emperor and regu- 
larly visited by the Empress, but establishments of a less 
exclusive description are not wauting, and it is estimated 
that altogether there are about 850,000 girls undergoing 
instruction in Japan. 


BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 
The course which has been described is continued usually 
into her early teens. On the completion of it there is 
still a further course, which takes place at home. The 
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Japanese young lady must now learn fine manners, the 
etiquette of society, and, above all, the arrangement of 
flowers. The passion of the Japanese for flowers is well 
known. The mistress of a house who was unable to ar- 
range them would be regarded as absolutely incompetent 
to take her place in the world; and not only must she 
have the artistic sense of color and form, she must be 
learned in the deeper science of allegoric significance. 
Flower language is one of the tongues in which she must 
be able to converse. Her previous education will have, 
to some extent, prepared her for the acquisition of these 
graceful accomplishments. One year is devoted to them, 
and before the question of her matrimonial establishment 
is opened, one more year must be given to the serious 
study of housekeeping. Upon this it is felt that her future 
happiness mainly depends. Throughout the whole there 
is one supreme maxim upon which the conduct of a well- 
bred woman is made to turn, and this is “obedience.” 
Life, the Japanese girl is taught, divides itself into three 
stages of obedience. In youth she is to obey her father, 
in marriage her husband, in widowhood her eldest son. 
Hence, preparation for life is always preparation for ser- 
vice. The marriage of the Japanese girl usually takes 
place when she is about seventeen. It is contrary to all 
custom that she should have any voice in it. Once mar- 
ried, she passes from her father’s household into the house- 
hold of her husband, and her period of self-abnegation 
begins. Her own family is to be henceforth as nothing 
to her. Her duty is to charm the existence of her hus- 
band, and to please his relations. Custom demands that 
she shall always smile upon him, and that she shall care- 
fully hide from him any signs of bad humor, jealousy, or 
physical pain. His house should also be beautifully kept, 
and especial care paid to the meals. For it is not only 
the husband who has to be satisfied. His father, his 
mother, his brothers, and his sisters must be considered, 
and if their tastes are not satisfied, they have not only the 
right to complain, but even, in the case of the parents, to 
demand a divorce. It is, in fact, only when the young 
lady is married that the full necessity for her elaborate 
education becomes apparent. She may love her husband. 
M. Tinseau asserts that, such being the natural goodness 
of the Japanese woman, she invariably does. If so, the 
parents’ power of divorce becomes only the more terrible. 
A careful perusal of this article may be consci»naitously 
recommended to all young English wives. 


DIAMOND DIGGING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


One of the brightest and most interesting papers in the 
September magazines is Lieut.-Col. Knollys’s account of 
diamond digging in South Africa, which appears in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for September. A more vivid 
picture of that extraordinary treasure-trove, the posses- 
sion of which enabled the De Beers Company in 1887 to 
produce over £4,000,000 sterling worth of diamonds from 
four mines of a total area of one hundred and eleven and 
& half acres, has never been written. Such a crop was 
never before harvested from so small an area. The 
whole process of the harvesting is carefully but brilliantly 
described by Lieut.-Col. Knollys. Fifteen hundred white 
men at £1 a day, and 12,000 natives at 5 shillings for 
twelve hours’ labor, find constant employment at the dia 
mond mines. They work in the diamondiferous region, 
which is enclosed and screened by means of high barbed 
wire-fencing and lofty corrugated-iron hoarding, as skil- 
fully guarded as oneof Vauban’s fortresses, and is further 
safe-guarded externally at night by numerous armed 
patrols, and by powerful electric lights casting a glare on 
every spot otherwise favorable to intending marauders. 
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IN A DIAMOND MINE. 

At the bottom of a long incline in tunnels nearly 890 
feet below the surface of the earth the mine runs through 
the very heart of the diamond-bearing stratum. It is 
hot, stifling, and intensely dark. The natives work as 
nude as statues, and as unconscious of their nakedness as 
Adam and Eve before the fall. The mine is sloppy and 
dirty, and every now and then a deafening roar announces 
that dynamite blasting is going on in a neighboring 
chamber. 

“ Almost the only fatal accident of magnitude recorded 
in the annals of these mines occurred three years ago, 
when some timber caught fire and over three hundred im- 
prisoned natives were choked to death. The ruling pas- 

* sion for gain then proved strong up to the last; many 
bodies were found in attitudes which showed that their 
dying gasps had been expended in efforts to plunder their 
comrades of the little leather purses which most of them 
wear suspended round the waist.” 

HOW THE DIAMONDS ARE PICKED OUT. 

Lieut.-Col. Knollys found members of well-known Eng- 
lish country families working as day laborers, and there is 
a tradition in the mines of a tallyman who employed the 
interval between counting trucks by reading an elaborate 
treatise on ccnic sections. The blue diamondiferous earth 
is sent to the top in trucks each of which holds 1600 Ibs., 
from which in due course of time one and a half carat 
weight of diamonds will be extracted. The diamondiferous 
earth is distributed over the open country to the depth 
of two and a half feet, where in six months the weather 
disintegrates the earth with the assistance of constant 
harrowing and watering. Then the disintegrated soil is 
taken to the washing machine and the smallest diamonds 
are extracted with the most absolute certainty by an in- 
genious machine which Lieut.-Col. Knollys describes as 
clearly as he knows how. Ten pounds worth of diamonds 
are said to be stolen, chiefly by the English laborers, for 
every £100 worth discovered. Every visitor is watched 
carefully and constantly. The precautions taken to pre- 
vent natives removing the diamonds are most elaborate. 

THE DIGGERS IN THEIR COMPOUND. 

Lieut.-Col. Knollys’ account of the native compound 
covering an area of one acre and a half, surrounded by a 
corrugated iron wall ten feet high and guarded by ward- 
ers, bolts, and bars likea prison, is very interesting. Beer, 
spirits, and alcohol in any form are rigidly excluded. 
Gambling goes on without check, but there is not the 
slightest difficulty experienced in maintaining order. A 
certain number of tribal princelets who receive wages but 
never do a stroke of work contribute materially to main- 
taining the peace. The different tribes have different 
quarters assigned to them. Each native binds himself to 
remain a prisoner for three months at least, and during 
that period they are vot allowed to quit the enclosure 
on any pretext whatever. They seem to be very happy, 
and have adopted a fashion of smoking their cigars with 
the lighted end in their mouths, a method which is said 
to be warm, comforting, delicious, and far superior to 
the usual mode. Lieut.-Col. Knollys was at the opening 
of the Wesselton Diamond Fields. 

RHODES’S COUNTRY. 

He praises the Beaconsfield Institute, and club, and 
boarding-house, where every provision has been made for 
supplying meals, washing, reading, writing, and recrea- 
tion on a complete scale of civilized comfort. He has 
even greater praise for the Kimberley Town Hospital. In 
conclusion he says :— 

“In truth, Englishmen have every reason to be proud 
of this South African town, as worthily representing our 
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nation, Free from much of the rowdyism and sharp 
practice of many gold mining districts, from the surly 
loutishness and savage treatment of natives which render 
odious certain Boer settlements, and from the bar-and- 
billiard propensities of a very considerable section of tor- 
pid Cape Town manhood, the law-abiding characteristics of 
Kimberley are unimpeachable, its energy and enterprise 
are incontestable, and the gentlemanlike, highly educated 
tone of its society is unsurpassed throughout this part of 
the world.” 


HOW CALVIN BURNED SERVETUS. 
An Historical Study by a Dutch Professor, 

The most interesting article in De Gids for August is 
Prof.J.G.DeHoop Scheffer’s on “Servetus and Calvin.” 
The former treats of what has ever been considered the 
great blot on the life of John Calvin, and relates the tragic 
story in a clear and impartial manner. Miguel Servet 
was a Spaniard of Navarre, who does not seem to have 
denied the divinity of Christ, though the view he took of 
it was neither that of the Reformed nor of the Roman 
Church. But his want of soundness on predestination 
gave great offence to the Reformers, and the following 
passage—which occurs at the end of the book—would by it- 
self have been sufficient for his condemnation in that age :— 

“T do not hold in all points with the Papists, nor yet 
with the opposite party; nor do I look upon either the for- 
mer or the latter as being in all points wrong. It seems 
to me that both have the truth in part, and are partly 
in error. It should not be so difficult to distinguish be- 
tween truth and error, if only every man might without 
hinderance express his opinions in the congregation. . . . 
But our teachers dispute with one another out of selfish 
ambition. May the Lord destroy all tyrants of the 
Church!” 

His “ Restitution of Christianity,” wvhi-i was finished in 
1546. but not published till January, 1553, led Calvin to 
write to Farel, dated February 17, 1546: 

“He wants to come to Geneva, if I think fit. But I will 
not pledge my word to him for a safe-conduct, for if he 
comes here I will never suffer him to leave this place 
alive, if my authority can prevent it.” 

Servetus was lost sight of for some months, when, sud- 
denly, on Sunday, August 13, 1553, Calvin was informed 
that Servetus had been in Geneva since the day before, 
and had been seen in church that very day. Calvin 
had no difficulty in persuading one of his friends on 
the town council to have Servetus thrown into prison. 
He then ordered one of bis servants to appear as accuser, 
and spent the rest of the Sunday in preparing a detailed 
indictment of forty counts, which Servetus was to answer 
on the Monday, prior to his examination before the council 
on the following day. He was accused of having, by his 
writings, promulgated the most pestilent heresies “against 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Eternal Generation, the 
Incarnation, the Divine Nature, and Infant Baptism.” The 
magistrates of Geneva sent round to the authorities of 
all the Swiss cantons to collect their opinions on the case, 
and their answers arrived on October 23d. Servetus 
had spent the whole of the intervening time in prison, in 
want of the commonest necessaries of life, and had been 
examined eight times before the council. On the 26th, he 
was condemned to be burned alive. The sentence was 
entirely unexpected, and his nerves gave way under the 
shock. He broke down and sobbed aloud, and says Calvin, 
who was present, “in short, he behaved like one possessed, 
and at last cried aloud, in Spanish, smiting on his breast, 
‘Mercy, O God! be merciful to me!’” Yet he never lost 
his head so far as to deny anything he had said or written, 
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in the hope of saving his life. “If I have erred in any- 
thing,” he said to his judges, “it was in ignorance; for I 
believe what I have written to be in accordance with the 
Bible.” And, indeed, this had been his constantly ex- 
pressed conviction from the first. He earnestly requested 
that he might be beheaded and not burned, “ that the intol- 
erable pain might not drive him to despair and make him 
lose his soul,” i.e. deny his convictions. With regard to 
these, he remained firm to the end. He asked to see Cal- 
vin, in the hope that, though they could not agree, they 
might part friends; but Calvin, finding he would not re- 
tract, refused to listen to him. He was led out to die on 
Friday, October 27th. Farel and other ministers walked 
with him on the way to the stake, to make a last attempt 
at persuasion. He only answered “that he died innocent, 
but asked God’s pardon for his accusers.” This so aroused 
Farel’s mdignation that he said “if Servetus continued 
to speak in this manner, he would leave him to the judg- 
ment of God and accompany him no further.” Thence- 
forth Servetus was silent, except when he lifted his voice 
in prayer for forgiveness for “his mistakes, his ignorance, 
and his sins,” and silently he died. The pile was formed 
of green wood, and the agony lasted half an hour. It is 
characteristic of the spirit of religious intolerance that 
Calvin found a new offence in his silence. 

We have the opinions of many eminent men among the 
Reformers on Servetus’s execution. Most of them were 
favorable—we need only name Melanchthon, Beza, Farel, 
and Bullinger. On the other hand, adverse opinions 
were not wanting. The chief of them came from the 
Baptists, who had themselves known the bitterness of 
persecution. The Lutheran and Reformed churches on 
the Continent had not as yet tasted of this cup—St. Bar- 
tholomew was yet in the future—nay, they enjoyed not 
only protection but power as state churches—the former 
in Saxony, the latter in Switzerland. 

For Calvin, the doctrine of the Trinity, as understood 
by him (and in no other form) was the corner-stone of 
Christianity, and from his point of view (granting, of 
course, that any human beings are the appointed guardians 
of truth, and that erroneous opinion can really be de- 
stroyed by force), he was guite right in preventing the 
spread of Servetus’s teaching by effectually removing the 
teacher. “Let us,” says Professor Scheffer, in conclusion, 
“while honoring Servetus, who laid down his life rather 
than forsake his faith, not refuse justice to Calvin, by not 
attributing to him any ignoble motives which we cannot 
prove, by respect for his steadfastness of purpose, but 
above all by pitying him.” It was the reputation of Cal- 
vin, not of Servetus, that was blackened by the smoke of 
that green wood fire in the execution place of Geneva. 

WAS LORD BEACONSFIELD THE SUN? . 
A Burlesque on the Sun Myth Theory. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September Mr. J. A. 
Farrar has a humorous paper which parodies the favorite 
method of the advocates of the sun-myth theory by put- 
ting into the mvuth of a philosopher-historian of the year 
3000 A. D. an elaborate demonstration that no such person 
as Lord Beaconsfield existed, and in reality the so-called 
Beaconsfield was a mythical personage whose adventures 
were a dramatic representation of the course of the sun 
through the heavens. In the first place, he points out that 
the name gives a clew to the solar origin of the story; for 
what beacon was ever set in a field but that refers obvi- 
ously to the great solar beacon that moves majestically 
across the azure fields of space? 

Beaconsfield, in the myth, is always represented as 
having been a Jew and uot as an Englishman. That is a 
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popular way of alluding to his rising in the east with the 
morning sun. Like the sun, he rose in obscurity, in mists 
and clouds, and his progress went on to glory and splen- 
dor. Even the fact that he is said to have entered 
parliament for Aylesbury, the centre of a great cheese- 
making district, seems to cover an occult allusion to the 
solar origin of the myth. For what is cheese but a round 
object like the wheel of the sun turned by Buddha? In 
other words, it is an allusion to the real source of the 
Beaconsfield myth. 

As in all the solar myths, the sun has his great antago- 
nist in the cloud-demon whose darkness occasionally ob- 
scures the effulgence of his rays. Thus, Beaconsfield is 
represented as being constantly opposed by Gladstone. 
Gladstone is clearly mythical even if we pass over the 
obvious allusion to the soft splash of the rain-cloud in the 
legends of his persuading eloquence. The clearest proof 
is afforded us of his real character in the fables about his 
felling trees with a gleaming axe. Obviously, the swift- 
flashing steel of the axe-head is a happy symbol of the 
bright lightning which flashes from the cloud. 

The Russo-Turkish war is obviously another version of 
that ever-absorbing story of the contest between light and 
darkness. As the sun sets in the west, so Beaconsfield dies 
at the end of his career, and as the stars come out in the 
twilight, so we have the so-called Primrose League, which 
arises on his grave,—the primrose, whose color resembles 
the hazy English sun, and which has five petals, as there 
are five vowels in the name Beaconsfield and five pri- 
mary gases in the composition of the sun. All this is very 
clever fooling, and not one whit more far-fetched than 
many of the favorite demonstrations of the fanatics of the 
solar myth. 


SPEECH BETWEEN MAN AND BEAST. 

In the Atlantic for September, Mr. E. P. Evans makes 
some interesting suggestions in his paper, “Speech as a 
Barrier between Man and Beast,” but the essay suffers 
sadly from the lack of logical arrangement. 

Ho finds the position of Max Miiller untenable, who 
holds that speech is the final barrier, the Rubicon, whict: 
separates man from beast; that “whatever animals do or 
do not, no animal has ever spoken.” Mr. Evans does not 
assert that animals speak and are capable of forming gen- 
eral concepts, but he most emphatically denies the exist- 
ence of any proof that they do not, and he exhorts us to 
turn our backs on Max Miiller, floundering in the quag- 
mires of his beloved philology, if we would know the 
truth of this interesting subject. 

While Mr. Evans admits that the power of articulate 
speech is given to men and denied to animals, he says: 
“We cannot be too certain, however, that animals may 
not have generalconcepts. When a dog, in eager pursuit 
of some object, yelps ak-ak, how do we know that this 
sharp utterance, which expresses the strong and impatient 
desire of the dog to overtake the object, may not stand 
in the canine mind for the general idea of quickness? It 
is used in pursuing all animals and inanimate things—bird- 
hare, squirrel, stick, or stone—and cannot, therefore, de- 
note any single one of them, but must have a general sig- 
nification. For aught we know, the language of animais 
may be made up of undeveloped roots, vaguely expres- 
sive of general concepts, or may even contain derivative 
sounds. The bark of a dog after bringing a stick or a 
stone to its master and requesting him to throw it again 
is slightly different from the sharp yelp used in pursuing 
it; and it is impossible to know whether these sounds 
may not stand to each other in the relation of the radical 
to its derivative.” 

















THE FORUM. 

The Forum for September is largely devoted to educa- 
tional topics. Reviews of the five articles presented under 
the general heading, “Present Problems in Education ;” 
“The Farmer’s Isolation and the Remedy”, by John W. 
Bookwalter ; “ Authors’ Complaints and Publishers’ Prof- 
its,” by Geo.H.Putnam, and “The Political Issues of 
1892,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, appear among the “ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

WAGNERISM. 


Henry T. Finck has a spirited article which he entitles 
“The Growth and Triumph of Wagnerism.” Wagner 
struggled against prejudice, tradition, and stupidity, be- 
lieving that though contemporaries despised him, posterity 
would accept his work; and now, just eight years after his 
death, the most remarkable musical festival ever held is 
given at Bayreuth, to which people from all quarters of 
the civilized world flock to hear Wagner’s operas,—such 
has been the growth of Wagnerism. During Wagner’s 
life-time, even, when his operas were represented they were 
given with all the stilted conventionalism of Italian opera. 
In vain he protested that his works must be performed 
according to his conceptions; neither audience nor actors 
would consent. But now people have come to see the 
truth of his theories, and Wagner is performed “ala Wag- 
ner ”’—and this is the triumph of Wagnerism. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

Frank J.Sprague discusses electricity in its application 
to railway service of every kind. On surfacestreet roads 
it has already proved its success to a remarkable degree. 
In rapid transit, whether underground or overhead, the 
motive “agent, and the only one possessing the necessary 
flexibility, is electricity,” for “it is vital that a system of 
motive power be adopted which is unlimited in its appli- 
cation and can be as freely used in a closed tunnel as on 
an open viaduct.” Suburban travel should be based on the 
same principle as street railway travel—‘ that is, the time- 
interval of train-despatching should approximate to or be 
a portion of the average time of transit.” Steam cars 
fall far short of this requirement, but electric cars would 
fulfil it. And lastly, in consideration of the facts that 
constant call is being made for more rapid through train 
service, and that steam travel has about reached its limit 
of speed, it is imperative that some new power be applied 
here, and the writer by careful and detailed reasoning 
shows that here as in other cases electricity is the proper 
power, and that to use it thus “is not only possible, but 
will soon be practicable, and will revolutionize travel.” 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

James R. Pitcher gives a brief history of insurance, be- 
ginning with marine insurance, which was known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and coming down to accident 
insurance, which originated not more than fifty years ago. 
Some curious facts are revealed in the comparison of 
statistics relating to accidents; for instance, a man is eigh- 
teen times as likely to lose the right hand as the left hand, 
and more than five times as likely to lose the left foot as 
the right foot. 

LIQUOR AND TOBACCO AS A SOURCE OF REVENUE. 

Mr.Edward Atkinson takes a balance of government 
accounts for the year ending June 30, 1889, and finds that 
the revenues derived from tobacco and liquor in that year 
exceeded by about $2,500,000 the total expenditures of the 
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From a compar- 
ison of the normal cost of government for the last twenty 
years, he further shows that the revenue from these two 
sources “increases in ratio to population, and even more, 
while the normal expenses of the government :diminish 


civil, military, and naval departments. 


in ratio to population.” He concludzs that the time is 
therefore within plain sight “ when liquor and tobacco may 
be dealt with as the permanent sources from which may 
be derived all the revenues that will be required to cover 
the normal cost of the government, and perhaps the inter- 
est on the public debt as well; the cost and interest dimin- 
ishing in ratio to population, while the revenue trom these 
sources increases.” Then it will be left for Congress only 
to provide for the amount of revenue necessary to pay 
pensions and to contribute to the sinking fund for the 
ultimate redemption of the public debt. 

Regarding pensions, which constitute such a large part of 
government expenditures, Mr. Atkinson says: “The obliga- 
tion to the pensioners is admitted to be very great, and 
the actual burden is largein amount. It will be cheerfully 
borne if the pensions are justly granted and the service is 
rightly administered. This tax is sometimes compared to 
the cost of the standing armies of Europe, but there is 
little analogy. The worst effect of the blood-tax of a 
great army is the withdrawal of the most stalwart men 
from productive industry for a long period in the prime 
of life, their time being devoted to preparing themselves 
for the future destruction of the hard-earned wealth of 
nations. The pensions paid by us are derived from the in- 
creasing product of . nation which was saved from 
destruction by those who served it so well.” . 

Mr. Atkinson shows incidentally that the cost of collect- 
ing the internal taxes on liquors and tobacco is relatively 
less than the cost of collecting the revenue from customs. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPITALIZATION. 


In treating of the “Growth of Industrial Capitalization,” 
Mr.J.Selwin Tait says: “The greatest source of anxiety 
in incorporating business concerns is to be found in the 
general fear that the public will anticipate a general 
looseness of management in the company which did not 
exist in the firm. Long experience in Great Britain and 
in other countries has proved to be utterly groundless the 
apprehension that no man would work as well for another 
as he would for himself. As a matter of fact, it has been 
found that the reverse is the case: the worker has the 
same energy and principle under both conditions, while 
the systematic supervision undoubtedly acts as a spur to 
his efforts.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


“Goldwin Smith and the Jews,” “A Plea for Railway 
Consolidation,” “ Reflections of An Actress,” “Haiti and 
the United States,” “Is Drunkenness Curable?” form top- 
ics for leading articles, which will be found in their appro- 
priate place. 

CO-OPERATIVE WOMANHOOD IN THE STATE. 

“Co-operative Womanhood in the State” is the title of a 
characteristically militant article by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. She assigns a definite historical date as the begin- 
ning of the “Woman’s Era.” The Civil War brought 


about two great emancipations: the negroes were freed 
from the bondage placed upon them by the Southern 
planters, and women were freed from the fetters of igno- 
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rant prejudice which had so long restrained them from 
any public work. Up to this time there had been some 
truth in the assertion that women were incapable of co- 
operation, but this incapacity was the result of mere 
want of experience. When the war broke out they were 
fired with patriotism, and hastened to render their services 
in all departments of relief; they also learned what the 
war meant, received their first lessons in political princi- 
ples, and, in consequence, their whole horizon was broad- 
ened. By combining their efforts they overcame all op- 
position which stood between them and their demands for 
active service. When the war had closed they were ready 
for a continuance of their sustained labors. Women’s 
boards, guilds, societies, associations and unions of all 
kinds were formed for the promotion of good and the pre- 
vention of evil, and as a direct consequence of the training 
received in the years of ’61 to ’65 they are now foremost 
in all public charities and reforms. 

Of course, the simple-minded lay-reader may ask the 
question, Was the Civil War the first political fermenta- 
tion which enlisted the sympathies and services of women, 
and if not why did not the others bring on the great De- 
liverance of Womanhood ? 

CUSHING AND THE ALBEMARLE. 

The Review publishes a letter from the late Admiral 
Porter, in which are given the details of Cushing’s daring 
adventures when he succeeded in blowing up the Confed- 
erate ram, Albemarle. 

ANECDOTES OF ENGLISH CLERGYMEN, 

The Hon.C.K.Tuckermann relates several anecdotes 
of English clergymen. The point of most of his stories is 
English, but one has something of a Yankee turn. On 
one occasion as Mr. Spurgeon was passing out of church 
he was met and addressed by a stranger, who said: “I 
see that you have forgotten me, sir; and yet you once 
did me the greatest service that a clergyman can render 
to anybody.” “What service was that?” inquired Mr. 
Spurgeon. “You buried my wife, sir,” the man an- 
swered, with tears in his eyes. 

OUIDA AND HER DOGS, 

Those who have read the life and conversations of that 
superhuman (though quite disagreeable) beast, “Ruffino,” 
have doubtless surmised that Ouida is a passionate lover 
of dogs, but in her article on “Dogs and their Affections” 
she proves herself almost a worshipper thereof. One—even 
though himself a lover of dogs—can scarcely go the 
whole length of the novelist’s intense passion, but is in- 
clined to think that the human race has some few rights 
notwithstanding the superiority of the canine species, and 
he may even pluck up courage to venture a feeble de- 
murrer when the writer says of a blind Pomeranian in 
her possession, “ Poor little doggie, weighted with the ills 
that smote Milton and Beethoven: Those great men 
could scarcely have had a greater soul than his.” Dogs 
being one of her specialties, she is able to give some expert 
testimony concerning the various breeds ani their charac- 
teristics. Concerning the dachshund, in her opinica the 
outcasts of canine society, she makes a statement which, 
if true, is exceedingly interesting. Shesaysof the female 
that it is so easily influenced by the presence of other dogs 
that, “without any contact with her, a dog which takes 
her fancy will influence the appearance of the puppies 
with which she is already pregnant, and the bandy legs of 
the dachshund are becoming terribly traceable in breeds 
with which she has nothing to do.” 


THE IDEAL SUNDAY. 
In this paper Rev. Dr.C. H. Eaton pleads for the open- 
ing of museums, music-halls, and art galleries. The 





ideal Sunday is a day of rest, of mental and moral ele- 
vation and of worship. By throwing open to the public all 
such institutions as those described we best attain these 
ends and approach a realization of the ideal Sunday. 
“Open these buildings at two o’clock, giving all who desire 
opportunity to attend morning services in places of public 
worship. Close all places of public amusement established 
as business ventures, and which charge admission for 
private profit. Without money and without price throw 
open the treasure-houses of art, science, and history.” 





ARENA. 


The Arena for September covers such a multitude of 
subjects that almost any reader of whatsoever tastes must 
find something of interest. Three articles, “Extrinsic 
Significance of Constitutional Government in Japan,” by 
Kuma Oishi; “ Pope Leo on Labor,” by Thomas B. Preston ; 
and “The Austrian Postal Banking System,” by Sylvester 
Baxter, will be found somewhat extensively treated else- 
where. 

DRESS REFORM. 

In a profusely illustrated article Editor Flower discusses 
the all-absorbing topic of the day—what women shall wear. 
Answer has been made to the dress-reformers that woman, 
recognizing it as her mission in the world to be beautiful, 
cannot be inveigled into following the schemes laid out by 
the reformers. In answer to this, Mr. Flower has carefully 
gathered together fashion pictures covering the past thirty 
years, and presents woman in all the phases of fulfilling her 
mission to be beautiful. It is shown conclusively that no 
law of art is followed, but that during these years feminine 
dress has followed the wildest vagaries of fashion, chang- 
ing so suddenly and so completely that what is at one time 
altogether au fait would a few seasons after be re- 
garded as indecent, even immoral. Over against these 
monstrosities are arrayed pictures of some of the leading 
actresses in the chaste simplicity of the garbs in which 
they play Shakespearian or classic rdles, and Mr. Flower 
asks the question if it is possible to suppose (laying aside 
all conventional notions of propriety) that these ladies are 
clad in a manner intrinsically improper. He does not, 
however, advocate a change to these types, but he asks 
that the dress-reformers may have clearly defined ideas as 
to what they want, and that they do not attempt to make 
any revolutionary change, but gradually approach their 
ideals by some slight improvement each season. Also let 
the girls be educated in a true conception of the necessities 
of the case, hygienic, artistic, and ethical. 

Mr. Flower has considerable to say in regard to un- 
healthfulness of fashionable dress, and rightly holds that 
the sin against health is a sin against morality. 

A WORD ABOUT HERESY. 


Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer has a word to say concerning the 
new heresies. The air is full of questionings and hetero- 
doxy is rampant, but “there is no rea: need for the morbid 
anxiety that now prevails in certain quarters,” for we 
should “remember that the heresies of the hour are not of 
the damnable sort which, as Peter declared, deny the Lord 
who bought us; neither are they mixed with such immor- 
alities as Paul condemns in his letter to the Galatians.” 
The “heretics” who have attracted recent attention are 
men of blameless life and earnest seekers after truth, who 
do not question the truth of Scripture, but, by denying the 
old traditional method by which it was supposed that the 
truth had been revealed, seek to lead us “to recognize a 
more rational criticism than was possible to our fathers.” 
Neither are their heresies “defections from Christian doc- 
trine, but only from the creeds which assume authorita- 
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tively to define such doctrines.” Its adherents simply 
question the authority of men who lived centuries 
ago to cast all religious belief into a set of rigid forms 
from which no future age can escape. Neither do they 
depart in the least from the high ideals of Christian life, 


but they do protest against a narrow interpretation of ° 


that life. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF NEWMAN. 

Rev.Wm. M. Salter presents a view of Cardinal Newman 
quite the contrary of that which is ordinarily supposed to 
be the trueone. So far from being moved by blind faith, 
he was in all things directed by the most rationalistic 
temper. Instead of being intolerant of doubt, he had the 
clearest perception of the difficulties of faith. Each step 
in his remarkable religious career was taken in the open 
light cf reason, and instead of taking refuge in the Roman 
Catholic Church because of weariness of soul, this step was 
the logical outcome of his previous reasoning. He started 
with certain premises, and reasoning from them without a 
logical flaw, he deduced his conclusions, and when he 
had finished he had, according to his own statement, only 
a series of probabilities. God, Christianity, Catholicism, 
were all- but probabilities, sufficient, indeed, to produce in 
the believer the habit of certitude, but not in themselves 
certainties. 

Rabbi Solomon Schindler defines inter-immigration as 
“a change of habitation occurring within the boundaries of 
a land that is under the same government,” and proceeds 
to explain the great increase in this sort of movement, 
greater and more momentous than immigration. Pro- 
fessor Willis Boughton explains the plan, scope, and prac- 
tical workings of university extension, and F. W. H. 
Myers encourages more widespread and accurate exper- 
imentation in the psychical field, especially in the line of 
telepathy. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary is the best of the English reviews for 
September. It contains only nine articles, but they are 
almost all above the average. We notice elsewhere Mr. 
Christie Murray’s paper on “ Australia,” and Mr. Massing- 
ham’s plea for the “ Nationalization of Cathedrals.” 

GRANT DUFF REDIVIVUS. 

The article entitled “A Month in Southern India” re- 
minds us that there are malefactors whose crime against 
society is not the less heinous because it cannot be brought 
within the scope of any criminal code. Here is Sir M.E. 
Grant Duff, who some twenty years ago used to afford 
the British public every twelvemonths with a lucid survey 
of European politics, apparently still in the full possession 
of his faculties. His paper, “A Month in Southern India,” 
shows him to be as capable as ever of expression in ad- 
mirable English lit up with brilliant illustrations and 
weighed with many profound aphorisms; and yet for the 
last ten years he has been almost dumb. It is nothing 
less than a sin against mankind for such a man, with 
such an eye and such a pen, to deprive his countrymen 
of his ripened experience and extended observation. 
“A Month in Southern India” is a charming paper, 
optimistic, no doubt, as befits an ex-governor of Madras, 
but full of information and a realizing vividness of de- 
scription which is very rare. Sir M.E. Grant Duff 
shudders like _an old official at the English agitation 
about the age of consent, saying that it is the worst of all 
methods of reform, which may be; but bad as it is, it is 
the only method possible, and as such it is infinitely better 
than none. It is impossible to summarize the paper, but 


it cannot be too widely read. 
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IBSEN AS A POET. 

Mr. Wicksteed breaks new ground with Ibsen. Hitherto 
we have been dosed to death with Ibsenism, and have been 
invited to contemplate Ibsen as a freethinker, a moralist, 
and a dramatist. Mr. Wicksteed says nothing about 
Ibsen’s plays, he takes us straight to his poems and gives 
translations of a dozen specimens of the Norse poet’s 
verse. Judging from Mr. Wicksteed’s translation, it is 
much more likely that Ibsen will command the admira- 
tion of the general reader as a poet than as a dramatist. 
Mr. Wicksteed’s paper suggests that it would be much 
more to the purpose if, instead of worrying each other 
about the merits and demerits of Ibsen, some of his ad- 
mirers would give us, in a handy accessible form, a 
translation of all his works, dramatic and otherwise. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THOMAS LAKE HARRIS. 


Julia Wedgwood, in her review of Mrs. Oliphant’s life 
of Laurence Oliphant, remarks with perfect justice that 
the person who declined to meet Mr. Harris was not the 
person to write the Biography of Laurence Oliphant. 
Speaking of Mr. Harris’s discussions on the millennium, 
Miss Wedgwood says :— 

“We must be content with recording our conviction 
that the appeals here given come straight from the heart of 
a true man, and embody some vital power to elevate and 
purify the hearers, not through the suggestion of fresh 
thought, or through the expression of some commanding 
force of character, so much as through the intensity of 
yearning aspiration which breathes through every page, 
the upward longing of a heart that groans under the 
pressure of sin as most men groan under the pressure of 
pain. We may say that the impression made by Mr. 
Harris on other members of English society, equal or 
superior to Laurence Oliphant in worldly advantages, 
was rather of an uncourteous independence than of inter- 
ested assiduity.” 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

There is a very elaborate paper by Prof. Emil Schurer, 
of Kiel, which occupies nearly thirty pages and is devoted 
to setting forth with much lucidity and emphasis the argu- 
ments against believing that the fourth gospel was written 
by the Apostle John. Prof. Schurer says:— 

“Unmistakably,then, the conscientious labor of theologi- 
cal science has strengthened the suspicion against the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing of those who believe it in the 
highest degree improbable that the apostle wrote the 
gospel.” 

Prof. Schurer concludes his demonstration with 
consolatory assurance that— 

“Therefore, even if this gospel must fall more and 
more behind the Synoptics as a source of history, it will 
always have its worth as a witness of the Christian faith.” 


the 


BACH. 

Mr.W.F.Apthorp waxes eloquent in praise of Bach. 
The temper in which he writes may be inferred from the 
following extract :— 

“Take Bach home with you and commune with him 
there over your own pianoforte; study him with loving 
diligence, taking first what happens most to strike your 
personal fancy—for even in Bach there are some things 
which almost any one can like—and thus habituate your- 
self to his style. I know of no finer, deeper, nor higher 
musical education. In a word, sweeping as the statement 
may seem, I make it circumspectly, and with complete 
conviction, that there is no more trustworthy gauge of a 
man’s musical nature and culture than his appreciation 
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and love for Bach In him you find what is highest, 
noblest. and best in music; and furthermore, it is through 
him that the other great composers are best to be 
appreciated.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Vernon Lee concludes her paper on “ Pictor Sac- 
rilegus,” A. D. 1483, and Sir Robert Ball writes as an expert 
upon Dr. Huggin’s presidential address upon modern 
astronomy. Sir Robert says that— 

“The science of this century seems destined to be famous 
throughout the ages. To biologists it will be the century 
of natural selection; to physicists it will be the century of 
the spectroscope.” 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

In the Fortnightly for September there are three articles 
to which reference is made elsewhere—Professor Tyndall’s 
paper on “The Prevention of Consumption,” Mr. Low upon 
Mr. Lowell, and Francis Adams on “Social Life in Aus- 
tralia.” 

MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Harrison prints the lecture which he addressed to 
the University Extension students at Oxford on “The 
Thirteenth Century.” Speaking of the thirteenth century, 
Mr. Harrison says that it was an abortive revival; it was 
a failure, but a splendid failure. It was impossible that 
society might be saved by some regeneration of the Church, 
whereas the real force of Catholicism, was exhausted, the 
intellectual wisdom of the age was transferred from the 
Churchmen to the doctors. The following passage upon 
the cathedrals in the thirteenth century may be quoted in 
support of Mr. Massingham’s contention in the Contempo- 
rary that the cathedrals should be nationalized. 

“These glorious fanes of the thirteenth century were 
far more than works of art: they were at once temples, 
national monuments, museums, schools, musical academies, 
and parliament halls, where the whole people gathered to 
be trained in every form of art, in all kinds of knowledge, 
and in all modes of intellectual cultivation. They were 


’ 


the outgrowth of the whole civilization of their age.” 
A BALKAN FEDERATION, 

Mr. James Bouchier publishes a full explanation of the 
views of the leaders of the movement now on foot for the 
confederation of the Balkans. He says he has it from an 
authentic source. He gives the information, although he 
concludes his paper by declaring that the initial difficulties 
are insurmountable, and the scheme, which is generally 
attributed to M. Tricoupis, is hopelessly impossible. The 
idea is that the Balkan states, if they would unite together, 
might, without the aid of any foreign power, compel the 
Turks to clear out of Europe, although they would allow 
the Sultan to rule his Asiatic empire from Constantino- 
ple. They calculate that Europe would keep the ring and 
see fair play. M.Tricoupis, however, says Mr. Bouchier, 
will utterly fail to induce the Greeks to abandon their 
preposterous claims to Macedonia. The only Balkan con- 
federation that is possible would be a defensive league 
in which Turkey would be allowed to take part. 

SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds describes the Federal Athletic Sports, 
celebrated every three years in Switzerland. He had just 
been writing six chapters of his “Michael Angelo,” and 
he went to take a rest at the Athletic Festival at Geneva. 
With his mind saturated with “Michael Angelo’s” art, he 
sought among the athletes at Geneva the type of the great 
Italian artist’s male form. He discovered him in a young 
feilow from the Jura, and by comparing the living reality 
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with the artist’s ideal he arrived at various conclusions, for 
which we must refer the reader to his paper. I quote the 
following out of-the way an.l suggestive observation from 
Mr.Symonds’s paper :— 

“T asked a friend of mine—a stag-like youth from Grau- 
bunden, tall and sinewy, like young Achilles on a fresco 
at Pompeii—how all the gymnasts in this country came 
to be so brotherly. ‘Oh,’ he replied, ‘that is because we 
come into physical contact with one another You only 
learn to love men whose bodies you have touched and 
handled.’ True as I believe this remark to be, and wide- 
reaching in its possibilities of application, I somehow did 
not expect it from the lips of an Alpine peasant.” 

MR. FRANK HARRIS’S THIRD EFFORT 

Mr. Frank Harris, who has abandoned politics for art— 
the literary art of writing short stories—gives us a third 
sample of his peculiar genius in three sketches of life in a 
western mining camp, entitled “A Triptych.” The third 
is better than either of those which preceded it, for one 
reason, because it is not disfigured by the presence of a 
woman, and hitherto Mr. Harris has only given us women 
whose room is very much better than their company. 
There is life, character, color, in this Triptych; the range 
also is very wide, and we shall look forward with pleasure 
to his further efforts in this new line, although it is odd 
that Mr. Harris should only seem to feel at home in 
society which reeks either with murder or adultery. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. William Archer describes the work of Maurice 
Maeterlink, a Belgian dramatist, whose grim and grizzly 
plays fill Mr. Archer with admiration. Fate—a blind non- 
moral fate—is the beginning and end of his philosophy. 
Mr. Kar] Blind describes Pytheas, an early Greek explorer 
who visited Bngland and the Northern seas about 320 
B. c. Mr. Edward Delille describes the works of M. 
Maurice Barres, a modern French writer, with whom 
art and feeling go hand-in-hand. We miss the continua- 
tion of Miss Schreiner’s South African papers. Itis surely 
about time we had number two. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Carnegie’s paper on “ An American View of Imperial 
Federation,” Mr. Acworth’s article on “Cheap Railway 
Fares,” and Mr. Gladstone’s calculations as to the, precise 
majority that awaits bim in the next British parliament 
are dealt with elsewhere. The number is full of interest, 
and contains many articles that are very readable. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES AND HIS REMINISCENCES. 

The first in vivid interest, probably, of any paper in the 
magazines of the month is Mr. Forbes’s reminiscences of his 
adventures as a war correspondent in the Bulgarian, Zulu, 
and Afghan campaigns. No other man living can pen 
such brilliantly vivid pictures of what he has seen on the 
battlefield better than Archibald Forbes. His account of 
the battle of Ulundi and of the abortive attempts to storm 
Plevna are very fine pieces of work indeed. His three 
pictures of Czar Alexander II. are very striking, and his 
estimate of the emperor’s character is marked by candor 
and insight. His account of the scene of the massacre of 
Isandhlwana, four months after the Zulus had slaughtered 
a thousand Englishmen, is very vivid. “All the way up 
the slope I traced by the ghastly token of dead men the 
fitful line of flight. It was like a long string with knots 
in it; the string formed of single corpses, the knots, of 
clusters of dead, where, as it seemed, little groups had 
gathered to make a hopeless, gallant stand, and so died 
fighting.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH WORN-OUT PARSONS. 

Dr. Jessopp discusses what should be done with the su- 
perannuated parson, and makes the suggestion that every 
clergyman should be compelled to pay ten per cent. of 
his income as provision against old age when he becomes 
incapacitated for the active discharge of his duties. He 
would levy the ten per cent., not on the clergyman, but 
on those who pay the clergyman, so that no clergyman 
would ever draw more than 90 per cent. of his nominal 
salary. This money would be put to his credit as a pre- 
mium upon the policy of insurance standing in his name, 
while the sum would go on increasing at compound in- 
terest. On retiring from the profession he could with- 
draw his money, but would there and then become ineligi- 
ble for resuming holy orders. Dr.Jessopp says that the 
time has now come for some decisive step to be taken in 
this matter, and he puts forward his scheme as the result 
of much practical thinking upon the subject. 

FERDINAND LASSALLE. 

Mrs. Arthur Kennard gives an account of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the brilliant and handsome Hebrew who half 
converted Bismarek to socialism, and who forms the 
central figure in Mr. George Meredith’s Tragic Comedians. 
Lassalle’s idea was that the state should be the organiza- 
tion in which the whole virtue of man should realize it- 
self. Mrs. Kennard quotes some passages from Bismarck’s 
speeches when he was under the influence of Lassalle, 
which may be recalled with advantage to-day :— 

“People talk about State Socialism (he said on one occa- 
sion) as if such things were to be disposed of in a phrase. 
State Socialism will have its day, and he who takes it up 
will assuredly be the man at the wheel. It is the outcome 
of an urgent necessity; we must find some means of re- 
lieving the indebted poor on the part of the state, and 
not in the form of alms. ' 

“Contentment among the disinherited classes (he says 
on another occasion) would not be dearly purchased by 
an enormous sum. They must be made to understand. 
that the state is of some use, but that it does not only 
take, but gives as well. If the result enables us to 
secure the future of our operatives, uncertainty respect- 
ing which is the chief cause of their hatred to the state, 
the money will be well invested, for by spending it thus 
we may avert a social revolution, which may break out 
fifty years hence, or ten, and which, however short a time 
it lasts, will assuredly swallow up infinitely larger sums 
than those we now propose to spend.” 

MOHAMMED AND WOMAN. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, in an article on “The 
’ Real Status of Woman in Islam,” eulogizes Mohammed for 
the work which he did in raising the status of thesex.. So 
far from degrading woman, he did much more for her than 
many of the early Fathers of the Christian Church, many 
of whom wrote and spoke habitually of women in terms 
which constitute a black and abiding stigma on the char- 
acter of the times in which they lived. In India, ninety- 
five per cent. of the Mohammedans are monogamists, and 
in Persia ninety-eight per cent. Mr. Justice Ameer Ali 
writes vigorously, and makes out a very good case for the 
Arabian prophet. It is a good sign of the times that the 
founders of religious systems are being tested by the extent 
which they have helped to emancipate woman. He says: 


“The teacher who, in an age when no country, no system, 
no community gave any right to woman, maiden or mar- 
ried, mother or wife—who, in a country where the birth of 
a daughter was considered a calamity, secured to the sex 
rights which are only unwillingly and under pressure being 
conceded to them by the civilized nations in the nineteenth 
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century—deserves the gratitude of humanity. If Moham- 
med had done nothing more, his claim to be a benefactor 
of mankind would have been indisputable. Even under 
the laws as they stand at present in the pages of the legists, 
the legal position of Moslem females may be said to compare 
favorably with that of European women.” 


A REFORM BILL FOR THE NEW FOREST. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert, in an article entitled “The Last 
Bit of Woodland,” once more pursues with tomahawk 
and scalping-knife the luckless Mr. Lascelles of the New 
Forest of England. He has got a complete reform bill in 
six heads. First, he would promptly forbid any cutting 
or meddling with the old woods of the New Forest, no 
thinning on any account, no planting, no nothing, except 
the unrestricted growth by natural law. Secondly, the 
expenses of the Forest should be mercilessly cut down. 
Thirdly, the mischievous privileges of the Crown with re- 
gard to shooting, should be done away with. Fourthly, 
the larger fuel rights should be bought up and the smaller 
ones left. Fifthly, the recent plantations, which have 
been much neglected, should be carefuly attended to; and 
sixthly, the New Forest should be transferred to the 
Board of Works. There are 4600 acres of old wood in the 
Forest, which Mr.Herbert regards as one of England’s 
most precious heritages, upon which he would not allow 
Mr. Lascelles or any one else to lay a finger. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prof. Geffcken writes on “Compulsory Insurance in 
Germany, and M.J.J.Jusserand, in a paper entitled “A 
French Ambassador at the Court of Charles the Second,” 
quotes from the correspondence of Count de Cominges. 
Lord Brassey sets forth his view of Imperial Federation 
from the English point of view, in an article which does 
not shine in comparison with Mr. Carnegie’s, with which 
it is bracketed. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
The New Review is a better number than usual. 
M. JULES SIMON ON WOMAN’S WORK. 

Writing on “Women and Work,” M.Jules Simon de- 
clares that if the factory laws are not strengthened “the 
religious feeling, transmitted and kept up by women, is 
destined to diminish year by year, and finally disappear. 
What we ask is a very simple reform in factory regula- 
tions which would permit a woman to clean her modest 
room, to make the beds, to prepare the dinner, to attend 
to the clothes, to see her children in broad daylight, to 
assure herself of the progress of their education, and, by 
her mere presence, prepare their hearts to love goodness. 
To ask this is to ask society to protect itself against the 
greatest danger it has incurred for many centuries.” 

“The mother of a family can do in an hour as much 
work as a servant would do in aday. The money value 
of that work, estimated according to the method of Ie 
Play, is higher than the factory wages. The family would 
thus be better off by this deduction of an hour from the 
day’s pay.” 

“ At Elberfeld, the wives of the manufacturers have es- 
tablished an interesting institution. Each of them takes 
a factory girl for a year and teaches her the work of a 
servant. These poor girls knew how to join on, to card, 
to comb, but could not light a fire or thread a needle. 
Now they can marry. Having learned how to be servants, 
they have learned how to manage a house. Before a young 
girl thinks of marriage she must pass through this course 
of instruction, this voluntary service, for a year.” 
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SIR MORELL MACKENZIE ON TRAINING. 

In the course of a very sensible paper on training, Sir 
Morell Mackenzie gives the following dietary scale of the 
Oxford crew when training for the boat race :— 

“On getting up at 7.15 a.M., they take a biscuit and 
glass of milk, then they go for a gentle walk for a mile. 
Breakfast, at 8.30, consists of tea or cocoa (two cups at 
the most), sole or some other kind of fish, chop, with a 
poached egg on it, and some green food. No marmalade 
(for which Oxford men, unless they are much belied, have 
a weakness) is allowed till two weeks beforetherace. At 
luncheon they have cold meat with one glass of beer. At 
dinner, the menu includes fish, chicken, turkey, or joint 
(always some kind of fresh meat), milk pudding, and 
stewed fruit (rhubarb by preference) ; two glasses of beer 
are allowed, and after dinner one orange and a glass of 
port may be taken. At 10 P.M. they go to bed. This 
seems to me a very sensible dietary, with plenty of 
muscle-forming elements in it, but not too carnivorous.” 


THE DECADENCE OF AMERICA. : 
In a doleful article on “ Literature in the United States,” 
Mr. Lathrop thus laments the decadence of our country :— 
“Dishonesty crops out in all parts of our system; in the 
worship of mere crafty ‘smartness’ dissociated from prin- 
ciple, whether in business or in political life; in the buying 
and selling of elections, openly defended by rich and in- 
telligent representative men; in the recognized purchase 
of legislators by the highest bidder, and the cynical indif- 
ference of the people to this kind of barter; and in the 
abject, humiliating dependence of our politics on foreign 
agitation. Still greater ills of violent disorder await us 
in the immediate future.” 


FRENCH HYPOCRISY. 


“ A Frenchman,” who for obvious reasons does not sign 
his name, gives a very savage description of French 
manners and morals. He says: 

“Every Frenchman considers a woman fair game, which 
he has a right to pursue at his risk and peril whenever 
opportunity is favorable, merely taking care to act with 
prudence. This is what is called being ‘gallant.’ Such 
is the state of the public conscience in this matter that 
whenever there is any talk in France of a bastardy law, 
compelling the father to contribute towards the support 
of his illegitimate children, a formidable and almost unan- 
imous opposition is raised by public opinion. This is the 
case of special hypocrisy—sentimental hypocrisy.” 

“ As to the more serious aspects of life, France is one of 
the most illiberal of countries in everything relating to 
the civil status of women. They enjoy none of the polit- 
ical rights accorded to them by English law. Their sub- 
ordination in the marriage state is complete, including 
their dependence in money matters, even in regard to 
their own property.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lady Lindsay gossips about swallows and sparrows. 
Miss C. Black describes how women workers are robbed 
by fines and deductions, and Mr.Schulz Wilson writes an 
account of Korner, the centenary of whose birth occurs 
September 21, 1891. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


The most important paper in the National Review is 
by Mr. Charles Lowe, late correspondent for the London 
Times in Berlin, on “The New Emperor and His Chan- 
cellor.” There is nothing very much that is new in it, but 
il pieces together many things which are interesting and 
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helpful to a due understanding of the situation. Every 
one must devoutly wish that Chancellor Caprivi was right 
when he said some time ago: “Gentlemen, we have 
very dull times ahead of us.” But he would be a bold 
man who would calculate on immunity from exciting sen- 
sations when such a born sensationalist as William the 
Second is on the German throne. 
LADY PAGET AND VIVISECTION. 

Lady Paget, who last year excited so much interest by 
calling attention to Count Mattei’s remedies, breaks a 
lance in defence of the anti-Vivisectionists. Her articl-: 
is written with intense feeling, and with a whole-hearted 
adherence to the practices of many of our latter-day 
doctors. Here is a passage which is well worth quoting :— 

“T wonder no more at the terror of the poor when the 
dreaded place is named, for they are not looked upon as 
patients to be cured, but as material to be experimen- 
talized upon. ‘The material’ is the accepted word for pa- 
tients in many hospitals abroad. (Icannot speak of Eng- 
land in this respect, as I have no experience.) Ishould like 
to tell one story as illustration. A friend of mine sent 
his keeper’s little daughter to the hospital. It became 
necessary to insert a canula into her throat, which the 
professor did without giving her much pain. After this, 
however, he returned once or twice a day, with a troop 
of students, whom he allowed to pull out and insert the 
canula at their pleasure. The poor child entreated with 
tears the professor to do it himself; but he said: ‘ The 
students must learn!’ The child’s father, who could not 
bear to see his daughter’s sufferings, asked my friend to 
write to the professor begging him to perform the slight 
operation himself for the days that it was necessary. My 
friend did so, asking at the same time how much he would 
take to do this. The answer was ‘A fortune.’ 

“When one hears and sees things like these, one must 
agree with the late Sir William Fergusson, who told a 
lady (in whose handwriting I have it) that ‘the permis- 
sion to practice vivisection would tend to rear a nation of 
young devils.’ He told the same lady that vivisection 
was useless, that he bitterly regretted ever having prac- 
ticed it, and that it ought to be put down by act of 
parliament.” 

Mr.G. W. Bulman, in an article entitled “ The Fittest Not 
Luckiest: Which Survives?” takes exception to the ortho- 
dox Darwinian hypothesis that it is the fittest that comes 
out the winner in the struggle for existence. He main- 
tains that it has not been proved that the question of sur- 
vival is decided by slight individual differences. It is 
governed much more by accident. 


A PLEA FOR FREE LAW. 

One of the most interesting papers in the Review is G. 
Acton Lomax’s Scheme for providing the civilized world 
withits law free of cost. There is something amiable and 
attractive in the mild optimism in the mind of the man 
who could write the following sentences :— 

“Three primary desiderata, then, must be satisfied by 
any scheme, in order that it may be efficient: (1) The 
transference of the payment of fees from the individual 
to the state. (2) A fair assignment of work to each and 
every member of the Bar. (3) A provision against frivo 
lous or malicious prosecution. 

“Those advantages might be obtained, and at the same 
time all the necessary safeguards secured, in a compre- 
hensive system of Colleges or Departments.” 

Mr. Lomax proposes that, as succession duties are levied 
varying from 3 to 10 per cent., so the cost of this system 
of free law might be met by levying a similar percentage 
on money or property recovered on his suggested scheme 
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A Court of Censorship also is to be empowered to inflict a 
fine on any unfounded, vexatious, or malicious claims. 

Mr.H.D.Traill, who surely must be the son of a duke, 
if we may judge from his lordly contempt for the bour- 
geoisie, writes some nonsense about English County 
Councillors, which has no other basis than the protest 
made by the London Council against scandalous indecencies 
on the stage and on hoardings in the street. 

Mr. T. E. Kebbel writes pleasantly upon “Partridge 
Shooting in September,” and an anonymous Unionist de- 
fends Mr. Balfour’s Irish Local Government scheme on the 
ground that there is no disguising of the fact that, at a 
critical time such as the present, the first duty of a Con- 
servative ministry is to be popular. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 


In the Homiletic Review for September, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, the editor of the Independent, speaks ‘with 
much dignity and good sense on “The Religious Paper 
and the Ministry.” 

“The minister has a right, also, to demand of his religious 
paper, whether denominational or general, that it shall 
provide him with abundant means to form his own con- 
clusions on all important questions, religious or ecclesi- 
astical, that come before him as a teacher of religion. 
That means that his paper must above all things not ex- 
clude discussions on matters discussed in his denomina- 
tion. The paper is not intended to suppress, but to promote 
discussion, with the understanding that the truth will gain 
thereby, and that Truth is no Eastern baby that must be 
bound so tightly that she cannot brush off a fly, but is a 
sturdy youth whom much exercise and some buffeting 
will not injure.” 

“The somewhat natural tendency of a religious paper, 
not merely tc argue, but to dictate and exclude, is one 
against which the ministers should be on their guard. On 
the debated denominational questions there is no special 
presumption that the newspaper will be right. If itis a 
matter involved in that progress of theology, which it is 
to be hoped will always be going on, and which must be 
going on if we reverently search the Scriptures, the pre- 
sumption in fact is that the paper, edited by old men, will 
be on the conservative side, and therefore probably wrong. 
In this presumption theology does not differ from science. 
The elder Agassiz would never accept Evolution, even 
after his own son and all the other young biologists had 
adopted it.” 

Dr. Ward expresses his profound conviction that the 
doctrine of Scripture is the essential problem in the mod- 
ern religious movement, and that Eschatology is merely 
an “eddy.” 

The symposium “On What Line May All the Enemies 
of the Saloon Unitedly do Battle?” brings to the fore 
only two specimens of “Enemies,” Edward Everett Hale 
and Herrick Johnson. Dr. Hale opens with an elaborate 
parable in which the saloon evil figures as a rapacious 
eagle which devours by wholesale the progeny of two 
several communities of cats and dogs, in whose negotia- 
tions for common defence we are to see the wished-for 
co-operation of prohibitionists and high-license advocates. 


THE CENTURY. 


The Century distinguishes itself again in its September 
number by the dignity of its make-up and the interest of 
its carefully written papers. In our department devoted to 
leading articles appear reviews of “The Government of 
Cities in the United States,” by Seth Low; “The Distribu- 
tion of Ability in the United States,” by Henry Cabot 
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Lodge; “The Possibility of Mechanical Flight,” by S.P. 
Langley. 

The opening paper is one of Mr.George Kennan’s de- 
scriptive articles—“ A Winter Journey through Siberia.” 
It should effectually persuade any one intending to “do” 
Siberia to wait at least until the summer. Mr. Kennan 
does not find, on this journey, the hardships and cruelties 
in the prisons of political exiles so pitiable as in some of 
his former visits to Tomsk and Irkutsk, and the mines. 

It certainly does not seem to be the finest and most 
manly loyalty that finds its vent in such bitter recrimina- 
tions and mutual malignings as the war-prison discussion 
has come to. The Century publishes an article on the 
horrors of Andersonville; Southern pride is touched, and! 
Dr. Wyeth appears in “Cold Cheer at Camp Morton,” the, 
Federal prison camp, setting forth that the same priva- 
tions and cruelties obtained there. The G. A. R. slashes: 
back this month through Mr. Holloway, who handles Dr. 
Wyeth quite viciously, and then the latter has his “ Re- 
joinder.” Truly one would think both Northerner and 
Southerner would be glad to keep these loathsome skele- 
tons in their respective closets. Frank Dempster Sher- 
man has an appreciative paper on “The Poems of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich.” A portrait of Mr. Aldrich forms the; 
frontispiece of the number. The criticism, in Mr. Sher- 
man’s estimate, falls on the inaccurate rhymes which Mr. 
Aldrich has been known to be guilty of, and of which 
some palpable instances are given. “ But,” says Mr. Sher- 
man, “these are slight defects. . . . The art and beauty of 
Mr. Aldrich’s verse are great enough to make it last. 
These are imperishable qualities, and, being imperishable, 
shall keep his name in remembrance as one of the rarest 
lyric poets of the nineteenth century.” 

A very readable article is E. W. Howe’s facetious consid- 
eration of “Country Newspapers.” He says: “There are 
four classes of men who usually own country papers—l. 
Farmers’ sons who think they are a little too good for 
farming, and not quite good enough to do nothing. 2. 
School teachers. 3. Lawyers who have made a failure of 
the law. 4. Professional printers who have worked their 
way. In nearly every case the best country papers are 
conducted by the latter class.” 

There is a chapter on “Italian Old Masters” by W.J: 
Stillman. Elizabeth Robins Pennell finds a “ Painters’ 
Paradise” on the banks of the E’tang de Berre, in the pic- 
turesque old Provencal city of Martigues. The inevitable 
California paper is quite entertaining—‘To California in 
1849 Through Mexico,” by A.C.Ferris. There is no get-. 
ting out of it, the ending up of Mr.Stockton’s serial, 
“The Squirrel Inn,” falls very flat. Edward Eggleston 
continues “The Faith Doctor,” and short stories appear 
from the pens of Matt Crim and Le Roy Armstrong. 





HARPER'S. 


Harper’s for September is a charming volume. The 
paper on “Germany, France, and General European Pol- 
itics,” from the pen of Mr. De Blowitz, is treated at more 
length elsewhere. 

Richard Wheatley contributes an adequate sketch of 
“The New York Chamber of Commerce,” whose history 
he declares “is the key to the history of the United States.” 
“The collective knowledge and wisdom of the Chamber of 
Commerce is the real source of much beneficent legislation 
affecting commercial and social interests. Within the 
past four years it has been influential in the enactment, 
or in recommending the enactment, of laws, for the general 
welfare of the commercial and shipping interests of the 
country—such as the construction of harbors of refuge; 
trial of the Bounty Act, removing the limit of time in which 
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a master calling for orders for his vessel i, required to 
name his destination; disinfection of rags at foreign ports; 
protests and appeals against duty exactions; reform of 
the customs service; location of customs buildings; sim- 
plification of laws for the collection of revenue; storage 
in bonded warehouses; specific tariff duties wherever pos- 
sible; and against compuisory coinage of the silver dollar.” 

In state legislation and in international affairs, too, 
the Chamber of Commerce exerts a powerful and recog- 
nized influence. 

Frederick Boyle writes on “Chinese Secret Societies,” 
which he considers form a most serious obstacle to the 
safety of Europeans and European institutions in Celestial 
territory. From the nature of the subject, not much of 
the organization and work of the societies can be known; 
the general basis of their existence is opposition to the 
reigning Tartar dynasty. 

This number of the magazine is enriched with Mr. 
Abbey’s illustrations of “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
with the customary running comment by Andrew Lang. 
It is unnecessary to say that both text and illustrations 
are a rare treat. 

A second literary feature is the first instalment of 
Dickens’s letters to Wilkie Collins, edited by Laurence 
Hutton. These few familiar notes give a better and truer 
idea of the man Dickens than might be afforded by a quarto 
volume of biographical analysis. 

Mr. Besant discourses again, this month, of Plantagenet 
London, Montgomery Schuyler gives some more “ Glimpses 
of Western Architecture,” ang Mr. Du Maurier, in Part 
IV. of his novel, “Peter Ibbetson,” reaches the catas- 
trophe—the young hero murdering his uncle in a fit of 
righteous indignation. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The principal and opening paper of the September 
Chautauquan is “ Russia and the Russians,” by Mrs. C. R. 
Corson, who manages to get over a good deal of ground 
in the short space—for such a subject—of half a dozen 
pages allotted to her. She shows how closely the history 
and present significance of Russian nationality is wedded 
to the union of Church and State. 

The literary feature of the number is a novelette entitled 
“That Angelic Woman,” by James M. Ludlow, who, in- 
stead of a sixth century “King of Tyre,” has this time 
taken for a hero the pampered son of a New York 
nouveau riche, a Wall Street goldbug, who passes 
through a course of evolution in his love-affairs which is, 
we fear, eminently uncharacteristic of his species. 

In “Modern Methods of Social Reform,” by which he 
means, “the reform not of men and women, nor of eco- 
nomic and political conditions, but of social relations as 
they exist in the American life of to-day,” Dr. Lyman 
Abbot gives some fervent words of encouragement to 
Anthony Comstock in his ill-appreciated battle against 
the traffic in unnameable literature. The Church Tem- 
perance Society, under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, and the Divorce Reform League of New England, 
are doing fine work along their respective lines. 

J. Howard Gore, Ph. D., writing of “ The United States as 
a Publisher of Scientific Books,” shows that, while the 
exceeding generosity of the government as a publisher has 
given a real and beneficial stimulus to the production of 
scientific essays, there has been a corresponding evil re- 
sulting from the laxness of requirements. “It is injurious 
in that it thrives under a slack censorship; no one feels a 
deep monetary interest in the matter of printing; a sub- 
mitted topic is accepted; an estimate of the cost of a 
modest octavo is approved, the size swells to a quarto 


with many illustrations, with nothing to serve as a check 
except a fear that the appropriation may not hold out, 
and a place on the deficiency bill may be uncertain It 
is also hurtful since it permits a diffusive style,—-iu fact, 
it fosters it.” 

An interesting paper is the history of “The Old National 
Road,” the celebrated turnpike that, starting from Baliti- 
more, crossed the mountains about on the line of the 
march which led to “ Braddock’s Defeat,” and was event- 
ually continued to the Mississippi. This road, begun in 
1806, was the precursor of and afterwards the defeated 
rival of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It received its 
regular appropriations from Congress, and cost in all 
$6,000,000. “In 1837 the government started fast mails 
over the road. Broad-tired Conestoga wagous, curved like 
Spanish galleons, bore loads of «ight thousane pounds each, 
and followed one another so elosely that fifty-two eight 
horse teams were reported in sight at one time: immense 
droves of cattle trudged slowly eastward; while the stages 
swept past, making, on some parts of the rvad, nineteen 
miles in two hours.” 


SCRIBNER’S. 


The fifth article of the series on ocean steamships is 
entitled “Steamship Lines of the Worid,” and is written 
by Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, of the United States Navy. 
The subject is not, as one might suppose, a history or de- 
scription of the steamship companies ot the world, but is an 
account of the various ocean voutes, which are four main 
routes together with their subsidiary feeders. In a sort 
of guide-book fashion, the author takes his reader on an 
imaginary trip around the world—from England through 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Suez Canai to Yokohama, 
and thence across the Pacific Ocean and by way of the 
Straits of Magellan up the Atlantic to New York. He 
concludes by stating that any one with $5000 to spare 
and a year of leisure can make such a trip in reality. 

The Scribner’s series on the subject of “ American 
Homes” suggested to John R. Spears the idea of describ- 
ing some types of American homes not mentioned in the 
former series—those of frontier settlers and half-civilized 
people—and so he has pictured some very queer places, 
dug-outs, sod houses, snow houses, stone huts, teepees, etc. 

Under the title of “The City of the Sacred Bo-Tree,” 
James Ricalton relates the history of ancient Annradha- 
pura, over whose ruins there stands at present a village 
bearing the same name and guarded by the old Bo-tree 
which grew up from a twig planted 2130 years ago, and 
which is to all faithful Buddhists an object of reverent 
adoration. This twig was plucked from a tree which, it 
was supposed, sheltered Gautama Buddha when he first 
attained Nirvana. 

Andrew Lang’s “ Adventures among Books” may not 
be thrillingly adventurous, but they furnish him with 
material for some pleasant chat about the books which 
have exerted a formative influence upon him. He tells 
how he learned to read by spelling out the story of Cock 
Robin ; how from fairy tales he plunged into Shakespeare ; 
how when he read “ Pickwick Papers” he became an apos- 
tate from all systematic study, and for years revelled in 
fiction, devouring all that he could lay his hands upon; 
how in reading Homer he was unconsciously won back to 
study; how he first felt the magic of style in reading 
from Tennyson's “Idyls of the King.” All this and much 
more this professional reader of books tells in his ever 
pleasant way. 

Alice Morse Earle relates her experiences in hunting 
down old china in New England, and gives the uninitiated 
some insight into the misadventures, disappointments, re- 
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buffs, and failures which must be endured as becometh a 
hunter of old china. 

Felix Moscheles writes entertainingly of Asolo, “ Brown- 
ing’s Asolo,” and has greatly added to the interest of his 
article by the illustrations which he hasmade for it. He 
has added little to the public knowledge concerning the 
poet, but has made an interesting sketch of the town and 
house in which Browning composed his last work, the 
“ Asolando.” <A strange little shut-in house, and not at 
all such as would seem to quicken a poet’s vision, is the 
house in which he lived and wrote. 

Professor Royce’s article on “ Present Ideals of Ameri- 
can University Life” is more extensively noticed else- 
where. Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne’s 
story of “The Wrecker ” is continued,and two short stories, 
“Run to Seed,” by Nelson Page, and “Captain Joe and 
Jamie,” by Charles G. D. Roberts, complete the list of 
contents of Scribner’s for September. 


ANDOVER REVIEW. 


The September number of this magazine opens with the 
first of a series of articles on “Criticism and Ecclesiasti- 
cism,” by Rev. Stewart Means. This first article is on 
criticism. What is now called the “higher” or “new” 
criticism when viewed in the light of history is discovered 
to be not at all new, but is the legitimate offspring of a 
movement which began at least as early as the German 
Reformation. Mr. Means earnestly and eloquentiy defends 
this modern phase of research from the charge of being 
“destructive,” and points out that what it is destroying is 
only the rank foreign growth of centuries which has closed 
in upon and smothered the true inner light. This criti- 
cism seeks, by the same methods which have been applied 
to the study of any classic literature or system of thought, 
to arrive at the true meaning of Christianity and to estab- 
lish a reasonable Biblical Theology adapted to the needs 
of our own age, as was the Protestantism of the 15th cen- 
tury to Germany and its needs. 

THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE. 

By an examination into Hartmann’s morbid, helpless, 
hopeless philosophy of life, Rev. Chauncey B. Brewster 
shows how this philosophy has thrown down the gauntlet 
and issued its challenge to life. While Hartmann’s de- 
tailed system of philosophy presents many open fallacies 
and fantastic theories, such as plain common sense can 
but laugh at, it is nevertheless true that its spirit has 
interpenetrated all our modern thought and widely diffused 
itself. The imperative question is, How shall we resist its 
tendencies? Certainly, not by easy-going optimism; a 
philosophy based on this must inevitably produce a reac- 
tion. Nor is Meliorism, which makes Will the foe of 
misery, adequate; for the adoption of this system must 
depend on the individual temperament. Of late, men have 
sought the cure in political and socialistic expedients; but 
suppose that their far-off visions shculd some day materi- 
alize and the human race be as they predict, there would 
still remain “those deepest and darkest facts that con- 
front and appall humanity—for example, sin and death.” 
Utilitarianism, Hedonism, or any other system which 
makes happiness supreme, whether of the individual or the 
collectivity, must prove inadequate. 

Thesolution must be found in the moral life, with moral 
ends, to which pain and pleasure alike are means, and 
which thereby implies a moral order. Behind the doing 
is the being, capable of growth and effort, striving after 
the better in calm confidence of an existing best, and hop- 
ing that it may ultimately realize that ideally best. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Malcolm McG. Dana, in an article entitled “ A New 
Chair,” enters a plea for the establishment of a chair of 
social science in our theological seminaries, and sustains 
the reasonableness of his demand by arguments from both 
the material and spiritual side. Sociology is the supreme 
science of the times, for it deals with the mest vital 
questions concerning the race, questions which have never 
cried so loudly for solution as they do now. It has been 
charged, often too justly charged, that the Christian 
Church stands apart from these things, so exalting the! 
spiritual that it altogether loses sight of the bodily. This 
was not the attitude of its great Founder; He was the 
greatest humanitarian, in that He never lost an oppor- 
tunity of relieving any form of human distress. 

“Tt is back to Christ we now need to go. Theair rings 
with the proof that social problems are supreme. Sociol- 
ogy, as it is called, is the paramount practical science, and 
it is, withal, an intensely spiritual science. It is, in pith 
and substance, as old as the selfish cry of Abel, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper.’” 

The manner in which the Church can make this return 
to practical religion is by educating its ministers in this 
new science of sociwology.. Some tentative efforts have 
been made in this direction in several of the seminaries, 
but there should be established in each of them a chair 
devoted exclusively to this study, quite as important, if 
not more so, than theology. 

If our leading theological seminaries would keep fully 
abreast of the wants of this generation, they should not 
fail to read attentively this very able article of Dr. 
Dana’s, and, better still, to act promptly upon its sug- 
gestions. And in casting about for the most suitable in- 
cumbent for such a chair they might search a long while 
before finding a man of more ideal qualifications than the 
author of this article himself. The Rev. Dr. Dana, now 
of Lowell, Mass., was for a number of years at the head 
of the Minnesota State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion, and is a recognized expert at home and abroad in 
matters cf penology and the administration of public 
charity. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


The Cosmopolitan, always appreciative of the feminine 
genius, turns out for September with an unbroken list of 
contributors from the gentle sex. The Countess Ella Nor- 
raikow writes on “ Woman’s Share in Russian Nihilism.” 
The sketches of the representative women-Nihilists, heroic 
and noble after their lights, emphasize the fact which we 
do not always recognize, that itis the high-born and aris- 
tocratic element in Russia from which the strength of the 
Nihilists is drawn; that these aristocratic ladies give up 
all to labor for converts among the apathetic peasants, and 
it is the laboring, peasant class whose conservatism offers 
the greatest stumbling-block to Nihilism. Several of the 
strong, sad faces of the devotees look at us from the 
pages of the Cosmopolitan. 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland, in her entertaining description 
of the famous horse-market, “ Tattersall’s,” rises to heights 
of “horse knowledge,” or at least of the nomenclature of the 
science, not generally supposed to be attainable by the fem- 
inine mind. 

“France’s Greatest Military Artist,” of whom Lady 
Dilke writes, is M. Edouard Detaille. 

The favorite home of Napoleon and Josephine, fraught 
with memories of the Emperor’s downfall, is well treated 
in Mary Bacon Ford s “ Malmaison in the Market.” 








POETRY AND ART. 


POETRY. 


The Century Magazine.—September. 
The Wood Nymph’s Mirror. C.H. Liiders. 
The Poems of T.B Aldrich. F.D.Sherman. 
De Morte Beata. T.C. Williams 

Scribner’s Magazine.—September. 


For Remembrance. D.C.Scott. 


The Chautauquan.—September. 
Dawn in the City. H.T.Sudduth. 
Secrets. W.H.A. Moore. 

September. O.F. Emerson. 


The Cosmopolitan.—September. 


Iam a King. Mrs.C. B. Foote. 
Ill Matched. Susan Hartley Suett. 


The New England Magazine.—September 


My First Love. John Allister Curne 
August and September Sketches. Catherine 


Thayer. 
The Old Meadow Path. Jean La Rue Bur- 
nett. 
Bob White. 
A Buried City. 
Two Maidens. 


Kate Whiting. 
Arthur L. Salmon. 
Zitella Cocke. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—September. 


Life. Douglas Sladen. 
Where Love Hath Been. 
Thou orl? J. G. Bettany. 
Love’s Calendar. Chas. Morris. 

No Tears for Dead Love. P. B. Marston. 
Toa Cloud. W.R.Sims. 


Susanna Massey. 


The Atlantic Monthly.—September. 
Song for Setting. T.W. Parsons. 
Forecasting. P.B. Marston. 

Overland Monthly.—September, 
An Epitaph. William Larremore. 
An Unanswered Prayer. Jean Kenyon. 
The Home-Maker.—September. 


At Wane of Day. F.S. Quintero. 

The Cuckoo Clock. Irene Patnam. 

Chime for a September Wedding. Julia 

Auna Wolcott. 

Library and Studio.—September. 

Surrender.- Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

The Wanderer. Eugene Field. 

Beneath the Boughs. Clinton Scollard. 
English Illustrated. —September. 

A Song of the Year. Lewis Morris. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—September. 


A Type of Maidenhood. George Weatherby. 
Life. Rev. W. Cowan, 


A Rhyme of Songs. Augusta Hancock. 


Good Words —September. 
A Plaything. Ellen T. Fowler. 
Argosy.—September. 


The Three Ages. Marie Constantine. 
glish by G. Cotterell. 


En- 


Atalanta.—September. 


A Song of Nereids. Roden Noel. 


Longman.—September. 
Fiat. A. Battye. 
Murray's Magazine.— September. 


Love is Enough. M.C E. 
This Life. D M Bruce 





POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Library and Studio contains a bit of verse from Eugene Field’s graceful 


pen that is altogether worthy of repetition. 


It is called “The Wanderer,” 


«cud is as follows: 


Upon a mountain height far from the sea, 
I found a shell 

And to my listening ear this lonely thing 

Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing— + 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How comes this shell upon the mountain height? 
Ah, who can tell 

Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 

Whether there cast when oceans swept the land, 
Ere the Almighty had ordained the day? 


Strange, was it not? Far from native deep, 
One song it sang, 

Sang of the mysteries of the tide— 

Sang of the sea, profound and wide— 


Ever with echoes of old ocean rang. 


And as this shell upon the mountain teight 
Sang of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away— 
So do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home—sing, O my home! cf thee. 





Mr. R. K. Munkittrick adds to his humorous work these verses, published 


in the Century: 


Ad Astra, De Profundis, 
Keats, Bacchus, Sophocles; 
Ars Longa, Euthanasia, 
Spring, The Eumenides. 


Dead Leaves, Metempsychosis, 
Waiting, Theocritus, 

Vanitas Vanitatum, 

My Ship, De Gustibus. 


Dum Vivimus Vivamus, 
Sleep, Palingenesis; 

_ Salvini, Sursum Corda, 
At Mt. Desert, To Miss —— 
These are part of the contents 
Of “Violets of Song,” 
The first poetic volume 
Of Susan Mary Strong. 


The New England Magazine for September contains some effusions that 
can scarcely win for it much fame as a medium by which good poetry 


finds the light; 


but it saves itself by publishing two stanzas entitled “Two 


Maidens,” written by Zitella Cocke, which we take pleasure in quoting: 


A laddie sailed out on a calm blue sea; 
And two maidens fell a. weeping. 
“ Alas,” said they. 
“Tis a doleful day ; 
Mayhap nevermore 
To the sweet green shore 
Shall lover to me 
And brother to thee, 
Shall lover to thee 
And brother to me, 
Come back from the treacherous, smiling sea.” 











ART TOPICS. 
The Art Amateur.—September. 


An Art Student's Holiday Abroad. (Illus. ) 
M.R Bradbury. 

My First Session at the League. Cartoons. 
(Illus.) Ray Ledyard. 

‘The Painting of Cats and Kittens. (Illus.) 
H. Chadeayne. 

Suburban Sketching Grounds. A. E. Ives. 

The Art Students’ League of New York. 
(illus.) Ernest Knaufft. 

Accidental Lights in Water Colors. (Illus. ) 

Flower Painting in Water-Colors—IT 

‘lapestry Painting—1V. (Illus.) Emma 
Haywood 

Magazine of Art.—September. 

The Shepherd's Grave. Engraving after Sir 
Edwin Landseer 

The Two French Salons (Illus.) Walter 
Armstrong 

The Dragon of Mythology. Legend, and Art. 
(illus ) Il. John Leyland 

A Waif of Renaissance Sculpture. (The 
Tomb of Barbara Ordelaffi at Forl..) 
(Illus ) Stephen Thompson 

“The Ladies Waldegrave.” Engraving after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 

David Cox and Feter de Wint. (llus.) 
James Orrock 

The Romance of Art—The Poet-Wife of the 
‘Sculptor Bartolommeo Ammannati Lead 
e1 Seott 

Animal! Painters Past and Fresent. (Illus.) 
E Landseer Grundy 


Art Journal —September. 


Holyrood. Etching by E Slocombe 

Se ulpture at the Roy el Academy (Illus ) 

The Museums of Industrial Art in Ftaly. 
(Illus ) Prof. Melani. 

The Pilgrims’ Way V - Gatton to Oxford. 
(Illus.) Mrs H M. Ady. 

Thomas Armstrong, Chief of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. With Portrait. J. F. 
Boyes 

Old Art in the City Churches. (Illus.) F. 
Miller 

‘The Clyde and the Western Highlands (Illus. ) 

Walker. 
Pictorial as Compared with Decorative Art. 
W W. Fenn 
L‘Art —Paris. 
August 1 

Religious Tendencies of Contemporary Art. 

(illus.) H Mazel 
August 15 

The French Salons of 1891. (Illus.) TL. 
Bénédite. 

Portfolio. —September. 

Portrait of a Woman— Rembrandt's Picture 
in the National Gallery. 

Portrait and Landscape Painting in France. 
(iilus ) P. G. Hamerton 

The Palaces of Naples. (Illus.) Edith 
Marget 

“Thirsty Comrades.” Etching after Birlet 
Foster. 

Centur;.—September. 

Italian Old Masters: Francia, Ghirlandaio. 

Cllus.) W. J. Stillman. 


Chautauquan.—September. 
The Social Side of Artist Life. (Illus.) C. 
M. Fairbanks, 
What English Women are Doing in Art. 
Elizabeth Roberts. 
Cosmopolitan. —September 
France’s Greatest Military Artist— Edouard 
Détaille. (Illus.) Lady Dilke 
Newbery House.—September 
Childhood in Art. IIT. (Illus.) T Child. 


Strand Magazine. — August 
Henry Stacy Marks Interviewed, (Illus.) 


Sun.—September. 
Art in the Provinces. K. Parkes. 





POETRY AND ART. 


A good ship went down in a wild, wild sea; 
And two maidens fell a-weeping. ~ 
The years passed by, 
And two cheeks were dry :— 
A wife and a mother with babe on her knee, 
Sat crooning a tender old lullaby, 
Nor thought of the lover beneath the sea ;— 
But at eventide, 
By a lone fireside 
A sister sat weeping for him who had died, 
Who came nevermore 
To the bright green shore, 
To wander with her the sweet meadows o’er. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


A story is recorded in Leisure Hour for September of Ary Scheffer’s 
supreme veneration for his mother’s opinion. 

When he had finished his famous picture of Marguerite he invited his 
mother to accompany him to his studio and examine the painting. When 





ARY SCHEFFER, 


she had arrived she gave the picture a long, silent look, and with a sigh 
said, “Scheffer, ce n’est pas cela.” He took her to her room, and then 
returning to his studio took a razor and deliberately destroyed the work 
which he had spent months in completing. 

ART AMATEUR.—The two articles of greatest general interest in this 
magazine concern The Art Students’ League. In the seventh sketch of his 
series on “ Art Schools” Mr. Ernest Knaufft recites briefly the history of 
the League from its foundation in 1875, and then proceeds to detail the 
routine courses of the various classes from the preparatory to that of paint 
ing. Ray Ledyard breezily records the personal experiences of one “Blue 
Apron,” who became a student at the League, and tells how this young lady 
in fear and trembling sought and obtained admission, how she was bullied 
bv students of longer experience, how she quaked in the awful presence of 
the instructors, and how she was finally initiated into the somewhat boister- 
ous manners of her companions, 











THE NEW BOOKS. 
COUNT MOLTKE: HISTORY OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR.* 





ase ——— 
COUNT VON MOLTKE IN THE PARK AT KREISAU. 





The classical history of the war which delivered Europe 
from the domination of the French Empire has just been 
published. It was written by Count Moltke, in response 
to the urgent appeal of his nephew, in 1887, who pointed 
out that the General Staff History of the Campaign was 
much too detailed for the mass of the people, and ought 
to be rewritten in the form of a précis. The précis is 





* Collection of the Writings of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth 
von Moltke Vol. III. History of the Franco German War. 1870- 
71, together with a memorandum “on the supposed council of 
war in the campaigns of King William I.” Berlin: E. 8. Mittler 
und Sohn. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


written from the point of view of the man who organized: 
and directed the armies which gave Germany the leader- 
ship of Europe. In this brief account of the new standard 
history of the greatest modern war it is impossible to give, 


even in the most condensed form, the Field Marshal’s. 


narrative of the campaign. All that is possible is to quote 
some of the more suggestive passages of general interest. 
Of these, the first, bearing upon the fallacy of supposing 
that popular government is a panacea for peace, is perhaps 
the most important. 

Count von Moltke says:— 

“The days are gone by when, for dynastic purposes, 
smali armies of professional soldiers went to war to con- 
quer a city, or a province, and then sought winter quarters 
or made peace. The wars of the present day call whole 
nations to arms, there is scarcely a family that does not 
suffer by them. The entire financial resources of the state 
are appropriated to the purpose, and the different seasons 
of the year have no bearing on the indefatigable progress 
of hostilities. As long as the nations continue independent 
of each other there will be disagreements that can only be 
settled by force of arms, but in the interest of humanity 
it is to be hoped that wars will become less frequent, as 
they have become more terrible. 

“Generally speaking, it is no longer the ambition of 
monarchs which endangers peace; the passions of the peo- 
ple,their dissatisfaction with interior conditions and things, 
the strife of parties, and the intrigues of their leaders are 
the cause. A declaration of war, so serious in its conse- 
quences, is more easily carried by a large assembly, of 
which none of the members bear the sole responsibility, 
than by asingle man. however high his position, and a 
peace-loving sovereign is less rare than a_ parliament 
composed of wise men. The great wars of the present day 
have been declar2d against the wish and will of the reign- 
ing powers. Nowadays the Bourse has assumed such in- 
fluence that it has the power to call armies into the field 
merely to protect its interests. Mexico and Egypt have 
been swamped with European armies simply to satisfy the 
demands of the haute finance. To-day the question, Is a 
nation strong enough to make war? is of minor impor- 
tance than that, Is its government powerful enough to 
prevent war? Thus, united Germany has up to now used 
her strength only to maintain European peace. A weak 
government at the head of our neighboring state, on the 
other hand, must be regarded in the light of a standing 
menace to peace. 

The war of 1870-71 arose from just such relations. A 
Napoleon on the throne of France was bound to establish 
his rights by political and military successes. Only for a 
time did the victories won by French arms in distant 
countries give general satisfaction; the successes of the 
Prussian armies excited jealousy, they were regarded as 
arrogant, as a challenge; and the French demanded re- 
venge for Sadowa. The liberal spirit of the epoch was 
opposed to the autocratic government of the Emperor; 
he was forced to make concessions, his civil authority was 
weakened, and one fine day the nation was informed by its 
representatives that it desired war with Germany.” 

As to the conduct of the war which was thus begun, 
Count Moltke leaves us in no doubt as to the fact that it was 
he and he alone who was responsible for the preparations 
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for the war, and also for all the details of its execution. 
He says .— 

“T can assert that never during the Campeigne of 1866 
and 1870-71 was a council of war held. 

“Except on marching or fighting days, a daily report 
was made at 10 A. M. to his Majesty, at which I, in com- 
pany with the quartermaster-general, read the news and 
reports received to him, and made fresh proposals based 
on them. The chief of the military cabinet, the war 
minister, and, in Versailles, as long as the headquarters 
of the third army were there, the crown prince also 
were present, but only as listeners. Sometimes the king 
asked them for information on some point of other, but 
I never remember his having asked them for advice as to 
the operations or to the proposals made by me. 

“These, which I had previously carefully talked over 
with my officers, his Majesty used to weigh personally 
and usually very carefully. With military instinct and 
correct judgment of the situation he used to point out 
all the obstacles in the way of their execution; but as in 
war every step,is attended by danger, the original proposals 
were in the end always accepted. 

“From the moment of the mobilization being ordered, 
the chief of the general staff has the full responsibility for 
the marches and transports, for the concentration of the 
army, which have been already arranged for in peace, and 
for the employment of the forces in the field, for which 
he has to receive the orders of the superior commander 
alone—i.e., with us, the king.” 

The following is his account of the manner in which he 
organized victory :— 

“The means of mobilizing the North German army had 
been reviewed year by year, in view of any changes in 
the military or political situation, by the staff, in con- 
junction with the ministry of war. Every branch of the 
administration throughout the country had been kept in- 
formed of all it ought to know of these matters. The 
Berlin authorities had likewise come to a confidential 
understanding with the military authorities of the South 
German States on all important points. It had been con- 
ceded that Prussia was not to be reckoned on for the de- 
fence of any particular point, as the Black Forest, for 
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instance; and it was decided that the best way of pro- 
tecting South Germany would be by an incursion into 
Alsace across the central part of the Rhine which could 
be backed up by the main force assembled at that point. 

“ As soon as this understanding was arrived at, the other 
AC: ‘eat could be made. The orders for marching 
and travelling by rail or boat 
were worked out for each di- 
vision of the army, together 
with the most minute directions 
as to their different starting- 
points, the. day and 
hour of departure, 
the duration of jour- 
ney, the refreshment 
stations, and place of 


destination. At the 
meeting - point can- 
tonments were as- 


see) 
te Mins 
r 


“" signed to each corps 
Ae emingsi 


and division, stores 
and magazines were 
established, and thus, 
when war was declared, it needed only the royal signa- 
ture toset the entire apparatus in motion with undisturbed 
precision. There was nothing to be changed in the direc- 
tions originally given; it sufficed to carry out the plans 
prearranged and prepared.” 

At the same time, Count von Moltke is careful to point 
out the absurdity of drawing up cut-and-dried plans of 
campaign in advance. 

“In his plan of war, submitted by the chief of the general 
staff and accepted by the king, that officer had his eye 
fixed from the first upon the capture of the enemy’s cap- 
ital, the possession of which is of more importance in 
France than in vther countries. On the way thither the 
hostile forces were be driven as persistently as possible 
back from the fertile southern states into the narrower 
track on the north. 

“But, above all, the plan of war was based on the re- 
solve to attack the enemy at once, wherever found, and 
keep the German forces so compact that a superior force 
could always be brought into thé field. By whatever 
special means these plans were to be accomplished was 
left to the decision of the hour; the advance to the 
frontiers alone was preordained in every detail. 

“Tt is a delusion to believe that a plan of war may be 
laid for a long period and carried out in every detail. 
The first collision with the enemy’s army changes the sit- 
uation entirely, according to the result. Some things de- 
cided upon will become impracticable; others, which 
originally seemed impossible, become feasible. All that 
the leader of anarmy can do ina change of circumstances 
is to decide for the best for an unknown period and carry 
out his purpose unflinchingly.” 

There is much valuable criticism of the conduct of the 
French. Count Moltke regarded General Chanzy as the 
most capable general that France produced. Of Gam- 
betta, he speaks thus :— 

“The forces called out of the defeat at Sedan, animated 
by a spirit of enthusiastic patriotism, would offer a pro- 
tracted resistance if a strong will put them in motion. 
And such a will was found in the person of Gambetta. 
According to the system obtaining in France, as war min- 
ister he was intrusted with the conduct of the operations, 
and certainly he dared not let the command pass out of 
his own hands. For, in such a republic, a victorious 
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KREISAU CASTLE. 


general at the head of an army would soon become dicta- 
tor in his stead. 


Under him another civilian, M.de Frey- 
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cinet, acted as a sort of chief of the general staff, and 
France had to pay dear for their energetic but dilettante 
system of conducting operations. With rare strength of 
will and immovable fixity of purpose, Gambetta understood 
how to arm the whole population of the country, but not 
how to direct the masses thus formed according to one 
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uniform plan. Without giving them time to solidify into 
troops fit for the field, and before they had been properly 
equipped, he hurled them without regard to consequences 
and without any general plan against an enemy before 
whose superior leadership all their bravery and devotion 
were of no avail. He prolonged the struggle at the price 
of great sacrifices on both sides, without in any way 
turning the tide of fcrtune in favor of France.” 

It was Gambetta who spoke of the only chance the 
French ever had, when, instead of employing Bourbaki to 
support Chanzy’s attempt to relieve 
Paris, he sent him to Belfort. 

We may conclude with one brief ex- 
tract, which is perhaps the 
most significant of 
all. After discuss- 
ing Bazaine’s in- 
action in Metz, 
and its possible 
political causes, 
Count von Moltke 
says:— 

“But ere long a 
number of men 
combined in Paris, 
who, without con- 
sulting the nation, 
constituted them 
selves the govern- 
ment of the coun 
try, and took the 
direction of its 
affairs into their 
own hands.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS CLASSIFIED. 


HISTORY. 

The History of the Middle Ages. By Victor Duruy. Translated 
from the French by E.H.and M.D. Whitney. With notes and 
revisions by G.B. Adams. 12mo, pp. 614. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.60. 

Victor Duruy’s Histoire du Moyen Age is generally consid- 
ered the most successful text-book on medigeval history in any 
language, its great merit consisting in the tact that while it 
rives a clear conception of the general currents of the period, 
it also gives a sufficient number of the facts and details of the 
history to furnish a solid basis for such general views 
Marie Antoinette at the Tuileries, 1789-1791. By Imbert de 

Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
Famous Women of the French Court Series. 12mo, pp. 601. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Describes the installation of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
at the Tuileries at the close of 1789, and all the sad events that 
led to the end of Marie Antoinette’s unhappy life. 

Historical Sketches. By Cardinal Newman. 3vols. 12mo. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

A new edition in the “Silver Library.” Vol. 1. contains “The 
Turks in their Relation to Europe,” “Marcus Tullius Cicero,” 
“Apollonius of Tyana,” and “Primitive Christianity *; Vol.II., 
“The Church of the Fathers,” “St. Chrysostom,” “Theodoret,” 
“Mission of St. Benedict,” and “Benedictine Schools”; and Vol. 
Ill., “Rise and Progress of Universities,” “ Normans in England,” 
“Medieval Oxford,” and “Convocation of Canterbury.” 

The Melanesians: Studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. 
By R. H. Codrington, D.D. 8vo, pp. 4338. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $4. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Translated by E. Poste, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 111. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens: Translated for English 
Readers and Students. By T.J.Dymes. vo, pp. 147. Lon. 

don: Seeley. 2s. 6d. 

The authors and publishers have given to the world within 
@ month three translations of that new “Coustitution of Athens ” 


which is ascribed to Aristotle. Mr. Dymes's version is perhaps 
the plainest and the closest to the Greek of the three; but it is 
not unpleasant reading, and if people who cannot use the origi- 
nal really want some new information about Themistocles they 
may turn with confidence to Mr. Dymes. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Rodney. By David Hannay. English Men of Action Series. 
1zmo, pp. 222. New York: Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. 

The Young Emperor William II. of Germany: A Study in 
Character and Development ona Throne. By Harold Fred- 
eric. 12mo, pp. 248.. New York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

A detailed study of the life and character of the young German 
emperor, — noticed more fully in the September number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Richard Wagner: A Sketch of his Life and Works. By Franz 
Muncker. Paper, 8vo, pp. 106. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. Illustrations, portraits, and fac-similes. 2s. 

This cheap biography of the great musician is translated 
from the German by W. D. Landman and revised by the author. 
The reproductions include handwriting and “scores.” 

Twenty Modern Men. Paper, 8vo, pp. 118. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1s. 

A series of character sketches reprinted from the National 
Observer. The subject of an Observer sketch is never very 
= handled, and there is always a certain family likeness 
vetween the articles. Still, the collection is well worth dipping 
into. Lord Tennyson and Mr. George R. Sims—the juxtaposition 
of names is the National Observer's own—Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Irving, Mr.George Lewis, Mr. George Du Maurier, and Lord Sal- 
isbury are among the “modern men ” discussed. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems. By 
Dr. August Weismann. Vol.1. Edited by Edward B. Poul- 
ton, Selmar Schoenland, and Arthur E.Shipley 12mo, pp. 
486. New York; Macmillan & Co. $2. 

















As We Were Saying. By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated. 


16mo, pp. 211. New York. Harper & Bros. $1. 

A collection of essays with which, from time to time, Mr. 
Warner has opened the “Editor's Drawer” in Harper's Maga- 
zine. 

“The Prince” of Machiavelli. By L. Arthur Burd. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. _ 14s. , : : 

The Italian text of “The Prince,” together with illustrative 
and explanatory notes. Lord Acton contributes a short intro- 
duction, and the editor, besides giving an article on early criti- 
cism of the work, has summarized at some length its purpose 
and aim, together with the results at which Machiavellian 
studies have now arrived. 

The Handbook of Swindling, and Other Papers. 
Jerrold. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 8vo, pp. 316. 
Walter Scott. 1s. 

A reprint of some of Jerrold’s best known papers, together 
with a biographical sketch by his grandson. A volume in the 
“Camelot Series,” now issued bi-monthly. 

Works. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 8vo. London: Charles Bur- 
net & Co. 3s.6d. 

Five stories and sketches. which have previously appeared 
separately at sixpence, are here bound together in cloth. The 
volume contains “The Oid Lieutenant and His Son,” “The Star- 
ling.” “Reminiscences of a Highland Parish,” “Character 
Sketches,” and “Eastward.” 
Victorian Poets. By Amy Sharp. 

Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

A volume of the new “University Extension Series.” It con- 
sists of chapters on Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
Clough, and Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, William Morris, and 
Swinburne; and on some minor poets. We cannot cordially 
recommend the book. It is pretentious and inaccurate; and 
there is at least one grave omission. Has Miss Sharp, the Uni- 
versity Extension Local Secretary for the Rugby centre, never 
heard of George Meredith? 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The March of Man, and other Poems. By Alfred Hayes. 
pp. 185. New York: Macmfilan & Co. $1.25. 

Enoch Arden. By Alfred Tennyson. With introduction and 
notes by W.T. Webb, M.A. pp. 93. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 40 cents. 

The Vision of Misery Hill: A Legend of the Sierra Nevada, and 
miscellaneous verse. By Miles I’Anson. 8vo. New York: 
G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Sunshine in Life: Poems for the King's Daughters. Selected 
and arranged by Florence P.Lee. With an introduction by 
Margaret Bottome. 12mo, pp. 405. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $1 50. 

About 300 selections from English and American poets, com- 
piled for use at meetings of “The King’s Daughters.” 
Rosmersholm. The Lady of the Sea; Hedda Gabler. 

Ibsen. Edited by William Archer. 8vo, pp. 380. 
Walter Scott. 3s. 6d 

The fifth and last volume of the authorized English edition of 
Ibsen’s Prose Dramas. The first-named play is translated by 
Dr. Charles Archer, the second by Mrs. Archer, and the third by 
the Editor himself, who also contributes an interesting prefa- 
tory note. 

The Outcast: A Rhyme for the Time. By Robert Buchanan. 
8vo, pp. 200. London: Chatto & Windus. Illustrated. 8s. 

The first of a series of poetical tales dealing with the Amours 
of Vanderdecken. The poem is essentially modern, and full of 
much interesting and trenchant criticism of contemporary life 
and thought. Mr Buchanan, ina “letter Jedicatory,” expresses 
himself as certain that the book will be either universally boy- 
cotted or torn into shreds, that its purpose will be misunder- 
stood, and that, above all. it will be impeached on the ground 
of its “morality.” Nous verrons 
Balladen und Romanzen. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 

8vo, pp. 354. New York: Macmillan & Co $1 

A selection of German ballads, intended as a companion vol- 
ume to Professor Buchheim’s “Deutsche Lyrik.” already pub- 
lished in the “Golden Treasury ” series. The poems are arranged 
in three periods—(i) Biirger to Chamisso, (2) Uhland to Heine, 
and (3) Freiligrath to the present time. There is a critical 
introducticn, as well as numerous notes. 

Poems of the Scottish Minor Poets from the Age of Ramsay to 
David Gray Edited by Sir George Douglas. 12mo, pp. 370. 
London: Walter Scott. 1s. 

A volume of the “Canterbury Poets ” series. containing speci- 
mens of the best Scottish minor poetry, together witha critical 
introduction and biographical notes. 

Songs of the South. By J. O'Hara Bernard. 8vo, pp.147. Lon- 
don: Ward, Lock & Bowden. 3s. 6d. 

A volume of Australian verse, full of promise. 


8vo, pp. 403. 


By Douglas 
London: 


8vo, pp. 224. London: 


16mo, 


By Henrik 
London: 
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The Great Cockney Tragedy. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

A reprint of a powerful poem, originally published in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, dealing with the tragic life of a sweated East 
End Jew. Some curious illustrations are supplied by Mr. Jack 
B. Yeats. : 
Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 

Cassell & Co. 6d. 

A volume in Cassell's National Library, in which is bound u 
“The Historie of Promos and Cassandra.” Other recent vol- 
umes in this excellent series have been “My Ten Years’ Impris- 
onment ” (Silvio Pellico), “Lives of the Poets” (Johnson), and 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” 

Shakespeare’s Works, Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 528. 
Routledge & Sons. 2s. 6d. 

The fifth volume of the Mignon Shakespeare—a pre eminently 
pocketable edition—containing “Macbeth,” “Timon of Athens,” 
“Hamlet,” “Troilus and Cressida,” “Cymbeline,” and “Corio 
lanus.” The illustrations are reduced from drawings by Sir John 
Gilbert. 

A Wordsworth Dictionary. 
J.R.Tutin. 4s. 6d. 

A fairly successful attempt at a Wordsworth concordance, 
containing an index to all the places, people. ‘beasts, birds, and 
flowers mentioned in the poet’s writings, together with a selec- 
tion of familiar quotations and a chronological list of those 
»0ems which are_ generally considered most representative of 
1is genius, 

The Fruits of Enlightenment. 
London: Heineman. 5s. 

A drama of four acts, translated from the Russian by Dr. E. 
J. Dillon. Mr. A.W, Pinero, the dramatist, contributes a prefa- 
tory note, in whi¢gh he speaks with pleasure of the reviving 
public interest in dramatic literature—an interest which, he 
says, must prove of decided benefit to the stage itself. 


By Ernest Rhys. 


12mo, pp. 122. London: 


London: 


By J.R.Tutin. 8vo, pp.216. Hull: 


8y Lyof Tolstoi, 8vo, pp. 276. 


FICTION, 


Life’s Handicap: Being Stories of Mine Own People. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. 12mo, pp.364. New York: Maemillan & 
Co. $1. 

This volume, uniform with those of Mr. Kipling’s writings 
which have —— it, contains the majority of the short 
stories which hate appeared in the magazines since their au- 
thor’s name has become a household word: some, however, make 
their appearance here for the first time. It would be difficult 
to sav which is the best—the reader must choose for himself— 
for all are good, and the majority are true —— of what a 
short story should be. The appearance of the volume deserves 
a word of praise. 

The Hotel d’ Angleterre, and other Stories. By Lanoe Falconer, 
author of “Mademoiselle Ixe.” 32mo, pp 184, flexible cloth. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 50 cents. 

The sixth number in the “Unknown” Library, each by favorite 
authors incognito, containing. besides the story which gives the 
title to the volume, four others, “The Violin Obbligato,” “A 
Rainy Day,” “Granny Lovelock at Home,” and “Miss Audrey at 
Home.” 

Morrifia (Homesickness). By Emilia Pardo Bazan. Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. 12mo, pp. 333. New York: Cassell Pub. 
Co. $1.50, 

This novel, which is one of Sefiora Bazan's best, is a story of a 
young man who lives in Madrid with his mother, she being 
assisted by a young servant girl The young man falls in love 
with the girl, and his mother sends him away on a long jour- 
ney, leaving the young woman to become a victim to melan 
choly | Numerous illustrations by Spanish artists are scattered 
through the text. 
Donald Ross of Heimra’ 

pp.3fl. New York 

The Bachelor's Baby 
Chummy.” Paper, 12mo, pp. 220 
galla. 50 cents. 

A Fair Freelance. By Sir Gilbert Campbell. 
pp. 308. London: Routledge. 2s. 

The Fatal Request. By A. L. Harris. 
London: Frederick Warne. 2s. 

The Gentleman Digger. By Anna, Comtesse de 
8vo; pp. 304. London: Sampson Low. 6s. 

Considered apart from its merits as a story, which are by 
no means inconsiderable, the work possesses special value as be 
ing a vivid and accurate picture of life in the modern South Afri- 
can gold fields in Johannesburg. 

A Russian Priest. By N. M. Potapenko 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1s 6d. 

This is a volume of the “Pseudonym Library ” A young 
priest, seeing the corruption into which his Church has fallen, 
rejects the certainty of a brilliant future and elects to minister 


A Novel. By William Black. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25 
By Coyne Fletcher, author of “Me and 
New York: Clark & Zu- 


12mo, 


Picture boards, 
Picture boards, pp. 398. 


Bremont. 


8vo, pp. 241 London: 
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BARRY PAIN. 


in one of the poorest parishes of rural Russia, where he hopes to 

better the ignorance and poverty of the moujiks, who have only 

five years been released fromserfdom Thestory is a very pow- 
erful one, although entirely devoid of sensation, but the trans- 
lation is hardly adequate. 

In a Canadian Canoe. By Barry Pain. 8vo, pp.210. London: 
Henry & Co. 2s. 6d. 

The ey, of the papers in this volume are reprinted, with 
considerable additions, from the pages of the Granta, the Cam- 
bridge University magazine, where they attracted considerable 
attention for their novelty and original humor. Their humor 
is quaint and quiet, relieved here and there by a touch of 
pathos, making some of the most laughable and the most read- 
able pages in the whole of our not inconsiderable comic litera- 
ture. Lately, however, with the solitary exception of Mr. Anstey, 
the English public have had to look for their humor to the other 
side of the Atlantic; but in Mr. Barry Pain they have an ori- 
ginal worker, a man who copies no one either in treatment or 
style, and this his first volume should find a wide popularity. 
Lately Mr. Pain has been contributing to the Speaker the series 
of “Home Pets” and “Open Questions,” and to the Illustrated 
London News, “Other People’s Letters.” 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Problem of Jesus. By George Dana Boardman. 12mo, 
pp.35. Philadelphia: Jno. Y. Huber Co. 

The problem of Jesus discussed by the author is twofold: First, 
philosophical—How will you account for Him? Second, prac- 
tical—What will you do with Him? 

The Life of St. John Baptist de Rossi. Translated from the 
Italian by Lady Herbert. With an introduction on ecclesi- 
astical training and the sacerdotal life by the Bishop of 
Salford. 12mo, pp.311. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

‘The life of St. John Baptist de Rossi has a peculiar and sig- 
nificant interest to all Catholics from the fact that he is the 
first instance in modern times of the canonization as confessor 
of a priest belonging to no religious order or congregation. He 
was a simple, humble member of the diocesan and pastoral col- 
lege of the city of Rome. 

Making the Most of Life. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 16mo, pp. 281. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, $1. 

The preface says: “These chapters are written with the pur- 


‘ pose and hope of stimulating those who may read them to 


earnest and worthy living.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The New Theology. By J.Bascom. 12mo, pp.223. New York: 
G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This volume considers five topics: Naturalism, Supernatural- 
ism, Dogmatism, Pietism, and Spiritualism. 

The Esoteric Basis of Christianity. By William Kingsland. 
8vo, pp.42. London: Theosophical Publishing Society. 

. A poner read before the Blavatsky Lodge of the Theosophical 

ociety. 

SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 

An Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. By W. T. A.Emtage, M. A. 12mo, pp. 236. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.90. 

The Right Hand: Left Handedness. By Sir Daniel Wilson. 
Nature Series. 12mo, pp.225. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1. 25. 

First Year of Scientific Knowledge. By Paul Bert. Tlus- 
trated. 8vo, pp.399. London: Ralph Brothers. 2s. 6d. 

It will be sufficient merely to chronicle the publication of a 
tenth edition of this work, which has sold in enormous numbers, 
— in France and in England. There is no better book of its 
<ind. 

Pictorial Astronomy for General Readers. By George F.Cham- 
bers, F.R.A.S. 8vo, pp.284. London: Whittaker & Co. 4s. 

The initial volume of Whittaker’s Library of Popular Science. 
A brief and interesting presentment of the main facts of mod- 
ern astronomy, suitable to the general reader. 

On the Modification of Organisms. By David Syme. 8vo, pp. 164. 
London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 

An attempt to disprove Darwin's theory of Natural Selection, 
with all its attendant consequences and corollaries. ~ 
The Path Towards Knowledge: Discourses on Some Difficulties 

of the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.D. pp. 241. London: 
Methuen & Co. 4s. 6d. 

A collection of discourses upon many vexed questions of 
the hour— Marriage, Socialism, Education, Faith, ete. The au- 
thor deals with each subject from the standpoint of the English 
Churchman, and his arguments are set forth with considerable 
force and ability. 


LAW, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY. 


Parties and Patronage in the United States. By Lyon Gar- 
diner Tyler. 12mo, pp. 136. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1. 

“Questions of the Day ” Series, Number 68. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R.H. Inglis Pal- 
grave, F.R.S. First Part, Abatement—Bede. 8vo, pp. 128. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 

Mr. Palgrave, formerly editor of The Economist, is engaged 
upon a great work for which he possesses rare qualifications. 
The Elements of Politics. By Henry Sidgwick. 8vo, pp. 664. 

New York: Macmillan & Co. $4. 

A masterly work by one of the acutest of living logicians 
and thinkers. 

The Positive Theory of Capital. By Eugen V. Bohm-Bawerk. 
Translated, with a preface and analysis, by William Smart, 
M.A. 8vo, pp.468. New York: Macmillan & Co. $4. 

Bohm-Bawerk, head of the “ Austrian school” of economists, 
is now in much request with with advanced students of the 
Science. 

Birthright in Land. By William Ogilvie. 8vo, pp.436. London: 
Kegan Paul. ‘7s. 6d. 

Professor Ogilvie believed land to be as much the natural right 
of every man and woman as is air and water, and this work, 
which was written between the years of 1776 and 1781, but never 
before published, seems to a large extent to have anticipated 
the writing of Mr.Henry George and the advocates of land 
nationalization. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for Session 1891. Vol. V. 
Containing debates in both houses from May 4 to June 8, 
1891. 8vo, pp. 1922. London: The Hansard Publishing 
Union. 21s., or £5 5s. for set of eight vols. 

Neighborhood Guilds. By Coit Stanton. 8vo, pp. 150, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 

Starting with the assumption that General Booth’s scheme of 
social salvationis incomplete and dangerous, the author pro- 
ceeds to point out the many claims which “Neighborhood 
Guilds ” have on the attention of social reformers. Sucha guild 
is really alarge club, modelled, in fact, on the principle of the 
family, to which all the inhabitants of one street or neighbor- 
hood would belong, and would work together for their own and 
for the common good, not, as in so many clubs which have 
already been established with philanthropic aims, devoting 
themselves to one branch of knowledge or of recreation only, 
but giving to each subject its proper place and proportion, pur- 
suing each and all at the same time, and allowing each to be- 
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come supreme as occasion demands. In such a way the peo- 

ple would gradually become educated. and the work of. the 

guilds would become preventive rather than curative. 

The London Programme. By Sidney Webb. 8vo, pp. 226. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Describes the most important of those reforms in the admin- 
istration of the metropolis which are often known as the Lon- 
don program. The various chapters of the work discuss 
the County Council vestrydom, the water, gas, markets, docks, 
tramways, hospitals, police, ground rents, ete., of England’s 
metropolis. 

EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Solutions of the Examples in Charles Smith’s Elementary Alge- 
bra. By A. G. Cranknell, B. A. 12mo, pp. 254. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Synopsis of Old English Phonology: Being a Systematic Ac- 
count of Old English Vowels and Consonants, and their Cor- 
respondences in the Cognate Languages. 16mo, pp. 346. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Elements of Statics and Dynamics. By S Loney, M.A. Part IT. 
El-ments of Dynamics. 16mo, pp. 206. New York: Mae- 
millan & Co. $1. 

Homer’s Iliad. Book XXIII. With introduction, notes, and 
appendices. By G.M.Edwards, M. A. 16mo, pp.100. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 

The Iphigeneia at Aulis of Euripides. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and critical and explanatory notes, by E. B. England, 
M.A. 8vo, pp.199. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75, 

English Writers. An attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By Henry Morley. Vol. VII. From Caxton to 
Coverdale. 12mo, pp. 367. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
$1.50. 

Plain and Solid Geometry. By Seth T.Stewart. 12mo, pp. 416. 
New York: The American Book Company. $1.12. 

English Composition: Eight Lectures given at the Lowell In- 
stitute. By Barrett Wendell. 12mo, pp. 324. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Contains chapters on The Elements and Qualities of Style; 
Words; Sentences; Paragraphs; Whole Compositions; Clear- 
ness; Force; Elegance. 

Duty: A Book for Schools. By Julius H. Seelye. 12mo, pp. 
71. Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 

An attempt to give to the cardinal principles and the chief 
facts of morals a treatment which should be thorough and at 
the same time apprehensible to the mind of a child. 

Teaching in Three Continents: Personal Notes of the Educa- 
tional Systems of the World. By W. Catton Grasby. 12mo, 
pp. 344. New York: Cassell Pub.Co. $1.50. 

A comparative study of the school systems of America, Europe 
and Australia. The contents of the book include chapters on the 
public provision for education, the new education, teachers 
and their training, supplemental means for training teachers, 
schools and school -houses, organization of schools, extra-official 
education work, and sage noes munificences in America, The 
American edition of Mr.Grasby’s work has an introduction by 
W.T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Economics of Tron and Steel. By H.J.Skelt. Illustrated, pp. 
344 London: Biggs & Co. 5s. 

This book should be in the hands of all connected with the 
iron and steel industries of to-day. Its chief value lies in the 
fact that the many complicated chemical processes necessary 
to the manufacture of iron and steel are explained in the plain- 
est of language. The pages are penned entirely from a practical 
point of view. 

The Maori Polynesian Comparative Dictionary. By Edward 
Tregear. 8vo, pp. 665. Wellington, New Zealand: Lyon & 
Blair. 21s. 

TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, GUIDES, ETC. 

With Sack and Stock in Alaska’ By George Broke, F.R.G.S. 
With two Maps. &vo. New York: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $1.75. 

_A readable and interesting narrative of a hunting and mount- 
aineering expedition 
A Lady’s Letters from Central Africa. A Journal from Man- 

dala, Shire Highlands, to Ujiji, Lake Tanganyika, and Back. 
By Jane F. Moir. With an Introduction by Rev. T. M. Lindsay, 
D D. 12mo, pp.91. New York: Maemillan & Co 

Home Life on an Ostrich Farm. By Mrs. Annie Martin. 12mo, 

_ pp. 285. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Some ten years ago Mrs. Martin and her husband left England 
to resume the occupation of ostrich farming. in which he 
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had formerly been engaged in South Africa. The descriptions 

of the flora and fauna of South Africa, and of life on anostrich 

farm, are valuable for the information they convey. 

A Girlinthe Karpathians. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 12mo, pp. 
301. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Miss Dowie, who is a young Scotch girl, gives an sategeating: 
account of a visit made by her to East Galicia. She spoke Frene 
and German, rode like a man, drank beer and smoked cigar- 
ettes, and even adopted a man's costume, as being more com- 
fortable for travelling. She visited the most notable towns, and 
studied the character of their inhabitants, and the result is an 
unusally fresh volume of travel, showing keen powers of obser- 
vation. Miss Dowie’s portrait in costume was published in tne 
REVIEW OF REvieEws for July. 

Two Girls on a Barge. By V. Cecil Cotes. 12mo, pp.177. New 
York: D.Appleton & Co. $1. 

In planning out the tour, concerning which this book is writ- 
ten, it was the object of these two heroines to get away from 
the “conventionalized idea.” This they certainly succeeded in, 
for they chartered a canal-boat and, together with two young 
men, started out or a fortnight’s trip northward from London. 
However, the record of their journey is not menor d inter- 
esting. the author’s style being somewhat obscure and weari- 
some, but it is given an extra interest by Mr. F. H. Townsend's 
illustrations, which are excellent. 

John Bull and His Other Island. By Arthur Bennett. Two 
vols., 8vo. London: Simpkin, Marshall. ‘7s. 

A new and improved edition. It describes Ireland from the 
English point of view, the author not having allowed the fact 
of his being a Unionist to interfere with his judgment and 
sense of fairness. 

Life in the Royal Navy. By a“Ranker.” Paper, illustrated, 
pp.171. Portsmouth: G.Chamberlain. 1s. 

A brightly written record of twenty years’ experience in the 
naval service of to-day, which will be eagerly read by all inter- 
ested in the lot of Englishmen afloat. A = of its pages 
cannot fail to be sufficient inducement to hundreds of young 
men to cast in their lot with the Royal Navy. 

The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight. By Percy P. 
Stone. Part II. Folio. London: Stone. £3 3s. for four 
parts. 

Contains historical and architectural details, illustrated with 
sketches, maps and plans of a number of the old country and 
farm houses of the Isle of Wight. 

A Voyage in the “Sunbeam:” Our Home on the Ocean for 
Eleven Months. By Lady Brassey. 8vo, pp. 512. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 3s. 6d. 

A cheaper edition, printed from the stereotype plates, and 
bound up to form a volume of the “Silver Library.” It con- 
tains sixty-six illustrations. 

Goldthwaite’s Universal Atlas, Geographical, Astronomical, 
and Historical. Folio, pp.436. New York: Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine. $5. 

This atlas contains a complete series of maps of modern 
geography, an elaborate series of authentic historical maps, a 
Lrief history of astronomy and a description of the geography 
of the heavens. There are also valuable statistical tables and a 
complete gazetteer of the United States. 

MILITARY. 

The Principles of Strategy Illustrated Mainly from American 
Campaigns. By John Bigelow, Jr. Folio, pp. 200. Tllus- 
trated with plans and maps. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $7.50. 

Notes on Fire Control. Discipline and Indirect Fire. 6 Figs. 
pp.84. London: Gale & Polden. 1s. 6d. 

The immense importance of controlled compared with uncon- 
trolled fire has been so amply proved by our own sad experi- 
ences in Afghanistan ‘and Egypt that the value of a short work 
which deals exclusively with fire discipline without entering 
into technical details cannot be overestimated. 

Pocket Tactics for Officers of Militia Desirous of Entering 
the Army, and Militia and Volunteer Officers Desirous of 
Passing in Tactics. By Captain Russell N. Darbishire. 3 
plates. pp. 102. London: Gale & Polden. 2s. 

An elementary little manual on minor tactics, well within 
the capacity of officers who have but little leisure to devote to 
a more thorough study of the subject. 

Field Fortifications. Notes on the text-books specially designed 
and arranged for the use of officers preparing for promotion 
examinations. By Major H.D. Hutchinson. Illustrated with 
29 plates. 8vo, pp. 144. London: Gale & Polden. 4s. 

Contains within a brief compass everything required to assist 
officers in passing examinations for promotion in all subjects 
relating to field fortification. 

Handbook to Field Training. By Captain J. W.Malet. Illus- 
trated with 21 plates. 8vo, pp.218. London; Gale & Pol- 
den, és, 








































































The Andover Review. 


Criticism versus Ecclesiasticism. Rev.Stewart Means. 


The Challenge of Life. Rev. C.B. Brewster. . : 
Apollonius of Rhodes and the Argonautica. C.J.Goodwin. 
Experiments Worth Trying in the Ministry. C.M.Sheldon. 
A New Chair of Social Science. Kev. M. McG. Dana. 

A Benefit of the Higher Criticism. 

Recent Speculations in Canada. 

The International Congregational Council. 

James Russell Lowell. 


Annals of the American Academy. 


Recent Constitution wrens img the United States. F.N. Thorpe. 


Economies in Italy. Loria. 

Condition of the Ramee in Russia. Combes de Lestrade. 
Statistical Publications of the United States. 

Congress of the Learned Societies at Paris. L.H. Rowe. 


Antiquary. 


Pompeii Revisited. Prof. Haldherr. 
Alchemy in England. Robert Steele. 
Some Queer Names. H. Barber. 


The Arena. 
The Newer Heresies. Rev. G. C. Lorimer. 
Harvest and Laborers in the Psychical Field. F.W.H. Myers. 
Fashion's Slaves. B.0O. Flower. 
Un-American Tendencies. Rev. C.D. Martyn. 
Constitutional Government in Japan. Kuma Oishi. 
University Extension. Prof. Willis Broughton. 
Pope Leo on*Labor. _Thomas B. Preston. 
The Austrian Postal Banking System. 3S. Baxter. 
Another View of Newman. William M. Salter. 
Inter-Migration. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


Atalanta. 


What America Does for Her Girls. L.Toulmin Smith. 
In the Sunny South of France. C.J. Wills 


Atalanta Scholarship. (Cymbe oy A Winter's Tale, The Tem- 


pest.) Dr.Garnett. 


Atlantic Monthly. 
Speech as a Barrier between Man and Beast. E.P. Evans 
A Study of Analogy. John Burroughs. 
Europe and Cathay. John Fiske. 
Courts of Conciliation. Nicolay Grevstad. 
The Author Himself. Woodrow Wilson. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Diamond Digging in South Africa. Col.H. Knollys. 
The Songs and Ballads of Fife E. Mackay. 
Macbeth as the Celtic Type. Moira O*Neill. 

Eton Montem: A Memory of the Past. G.C.Green. 
Early Settlers in English America. 

A Country Town. Annie §.Swan. 

A Black Stag in Monar: A Note on Stalking 

James Russell Lowell 


Board of Trade Journal. —Aug. 


State of the Skilled Labor Market. 
Publie Lighting in Eastern Europe. 
Development of Indian Railways. 

New Russian Customs Tariff. 

Tariff Changes and Customs Regulations. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 
The Forth and Clyde Ship Canal. 
How Shall I Make Him Pay? A Family Lawyer. 
The Brightening of Three Dreary Back Rooms. 


Cassell's Saturday Journal. 


Interview with Capt. Eyre M.Shaw. 
Entertainers upon Sand and Beach. 


The Catholic World. 
Socialism and Labor. Rt. Rev. J. L.Spaulding. 

The Miracles of St. Francis Xavier. Rev.T. Hughes. 
The Encyclical and Iron-Workers and Coal-Miners. 


The Century Magazine. 
A Winter Journey through Siberia. George Kennan. 
The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
To California in 1849 through Mexico. A.C. Ferris. 
‘The Distribution of Ability in the United States. H.C. Lodge. 
Government of Cities in the United States. Seth Low. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
|.—AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 








Play in Provence.. Elizabeth R. Pennell. 

Italian Old Masters—Francia, Ghirlandaio. W.J.Stillman. 
A Reply to “Cold Cheer at Camp Morton.” W.R. Holloway. 
Rejoinder to Mr. Holloway’s Article. J.A.Wyeth. 

Country Newspapers. E.W. ‘Ho we 

The Possibility of Mechanical Flight. S. P. Langley. 


The Chautauquan. 

Russia and the Russians. Mrs.C.R. Corson. 
The American Association for Advancement of Science. 
What Shall the Boy Take Hold of? T.Temple. 
Modern Methods of Social Reform. Lyman Abbott. 
A Poet’s Town (Marblehead). Margaret B. Wright. 
The Social Side of Artist Life. C.M. Fairbanks. 
The Hawaiians. J.N.Ingram. 
The Old National Road. R.°. Faris. 
The Civil War in Chili. 
Woman in Literature. Dr. Klara Kiihnast. 

Clergyman’s Magazine. 


The Clergyman and the Prayer Buok. 
The Kingdom of Humanity. The Dean of Armagh. 


Contemporary Review. 


A Month in Southern India. Sir M.E.Grant Duff. 
Henrik Ibsen’s Poems. Philip H. Wicksteed. 
Laurence Oliphant. Julia Wedgwood. 

The Nationalization of Cathedrals. H.W. Massingham. 
Pictor Sacrilegus, A. p. 1483. Vernon Lee. 

The Fourth Gospel. Prof. Emil Schurer. 

Johann Sebastian Bach. William F. Apthorp. 

Modern Astronomy. Sir R.S. Ball. 

The Antipodeans.—II. D.Christie Murray. 


Cornhill Magazine. 
Advertising in China. 
The Battle of Copenhagen: A Danish Account 
Cousins German. 

The Cosmopolitan. 


France’s Greatest Military Artist (Détaille). Lady Dilke. 

A Forgotten City (Soluntum). Eleanor Lewis. 

Malmaison in the Market. Mary Bacon Ford 

The Ladies’ New York Club. Julia H. Perey. 

Evolution of the Society Journal. Mrs. Roser A.Pryor. 
Society Women as Authors. Anna V. Dorsey. 

Tattersall’s. Elizabeth Bisland. 

The Romance of Count Kénigsmark. Molly Elliott Seawell. 
Woman's Share in Russian Nihilism. Ella Norraikow. 


Education (United States.) 


Eighty-eight Years Running a Boundary. W. Barrows. 
Civic Instruction. A.T.Smith 

Primary Education in New Zealand.—I. A. Inkersley. 
Female Education. Ruth Ward Kahn. 

How to Study. Prof.A. Reichenbach. 

Horace Mann. F.H. Kasson. 


Expositor, 


Dr. Wendt on the Four*h Gospel. Rev.J.Iverach. 
Christology of the Earlier Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


Fortnightly Review. 


On the Origin, Emonention, and Prevention of Phthisis. Pro- 


fessor Tyndall. 
Lowell in his Poetry. Sydney Low. 
A Survey of the Thirteenth Century. F. Harrison 
A Pessimist Playwright. William Archer. 
An Old Greek Explorer of Great Britain. Karl Blind. 
A Balkan Confederation. James Bouchier. 
M. Maurice Barres. Edward Delille 
Social Life in Australia. Francis kane. 
A Triptych. The Editor. 


The Forum. 


What a Der ‘'s School Should Be. Rev. Dr. H. A. Coit. 
Ideals of the New American University. D.S. Jordan 

A. Technological Education in the United States. H. "WW. Tyler. 
The Higher Education of Women. Alice F. Palmer. 

Physical Hindrances to ee Charlotte W. Porter. 
The Farmer's Isolation and the Remedy. J.W. Bookwalter. 
Authors’Complaints and Publishers’ Profits. G.H. Putnam. 
The Growth and Triumph of Wagnerism. Henry T. Finck. 
The Government and the Taxpayers. Edw. nie. Sane 

The Political Issues of 1892. eury Cabot 
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The Recent Growth of Industrial Capitalization. J.S. Tait. 
The Future of the Electric Railway. Frank J.Sprague. 
Accidents and Accident Insurance. J.R. Pitcher. 


Gentleman's Magazine. 


On Some Extracts from Harriet Shelley’s Letters. 
Zoélogical Retrogression. H.G. Wells. 

Was Lord Beaconsfield the Sun? J. A. Farrer. 

A Day at the Meydoum Pyramid. Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
John Aubrey of Wills. Rev. B.G. Johns. 

Notes on the Lias and Trias Cliffs of the Severn. 

Some London Streets. E.K. Pearce. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 


Elizabeth Tudor. Sarah Tytler. 

The Recreations of Eminent Women. Rev. W.Cowan. 
Wood Carving: How to Carve and What to Carve. 
Cheese and Butter Schools for Girls. 


Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, 
Voyage of La Pérouse. W.H. Parker. 
Forest Growth in Central America. 
The Caverns of Luray. C.S. Montgomery. 
How Hot Is It in Africa? ©. A. Bierstadt. 
Shall] We Be Finally Burned Up? 
The Alkali Plains. 
Soré, the Danish Eton. D.K. Dodge. 


Good Words. 


Among the Straw-Plaiters. F.Travers, 

In Genoa. John G. Dow. 

Charles Grant, the Indian Philanthropist. 

oa Ideal of Human Life. The late Archbishop of 
ork. 

“Ye Mariners of England.” Robert Walker. 

Our Lady Hymn-Writers. J.Cuthbert Hadden. 


Greater Britain, 


The West Indies for Young Englishmen. J.J. Vickers. 
The Trade Aspect of Imperial Federation. James Rankin, 
Tasmania, A.K.C. 

Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P. 


Great Thoughts. 


Portraits and Biographies of President Harrison, Max Miiller, 
H. D. Thoreau, Jean Ingelow, R. F. Horton. 
A Sunday Evening with the Sailors. Countess of Meath. 


Harper's Magazine. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce. Richard Wheatley. 

Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins. —I. 

Glimpses of Western Architecture. Chicago.—II. 

Germany, France, and General European Politics. 
witz. 

Chinese Secret Societies. Frederick Boyle. 

London— Plantagenet.—II. Walter Besant. 

Under the Minarets. F.Hopkinson Smith, 


M. de Blo- 


The Homiletic Review. 


The Pentateuchal Discussion. E.(C. Bissell. 
Homiletic Value of Church History. R.C. Hallock. 
The Religious Paper and the Minister. W.H. Ward. 
The Enemies of the Saloon: A.Symposium., 
Scripture Interpretation. James Mudge. 

Certain Modes of Modern Orthodoxy. T.C. Marshall. 


Journal of the Military Service Institution, 


The Northern Volunteers. Col. T. L. Livermore. 
Field Exercises. Major J. B. Babcock. 
Artillery Service in the Rebellion.—II. Gen. J.C. Tidball. 
Military Service Reform. Col. T.M. Anderson. 
Organization of Artillery Defence. Capt. James Chester. 
Courts Martial and Civilian Witnesses. Lieut. W. P. Evans, 
Centralization and Decentralization in Army Affairs. 
Artillery Difficulties in the Next War. 

Range and Position Finding. 

Military Penology. 

Value and Limitation of Field Exercises. 

Ships verus Forts. T.S. Clarkson. 

Method of Combat for an Infantry Battalion. 

Gun-Cotton as a Means of Attack. 

Letters on Artillery.—XVII. 


Help. 


Special Lantern Number. 

The Lantern Mission—What It Is, and What It Hopes to Be. 

The National Society—Proposed Rules. 

First List of Members—A Classified List of Lanternists and 
Lecturers. 

Practical Hints for Beginners—Specially Written by Experi- 
enced Lanternists. 

The Mission at Home and Abroad—Reports from California, 

Japan, and Melbourne. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


King’s Own. 
The British Weekly and Dr. Goodwin. 
Journalistic Heathenism. By Outis. 
The Perils of Assyrian Research. By Rev. Samuel Kinns, 
The Rev. Canon Liddon. With Portrait. 


Knowledge. 


Gnats, Midges, and Mosquitoes. _E. A. Butler. 
The Mineralogy of Meteorites. Vaughan Cornish, 
Swimming Animals, R. Lydekker. 


Leisure Hour. 


Statesmen of Europe—Hungary: Szechenyi, Louis Kossuth, 
Francis Deak, Tisza, Szapary, Szilagyi, Von Baross, Ap- 
ponyi. With Portraits. 

The Snuff Box in Literature.—I. W.J. Gordon. 

Reminiscences of Ary Scheffer and His Time. With Portrait. 

The Common Case of the Professional Prodigal. Mrs. Mayo. 

The Handwriting of our Kings and Queens. With Facsimiles. 

The Montyon Prize: Its Heroes and Heroines. E.H. Barker. 


Lippincott’s. 
Real People in Fiction. William S. Walsh. 
A Plea for Helen. Julia C.R. Dorr. 
Derby Day on Clapham Common. Thomas P. Gill. 
Society in Different Cities. Mrs. M.E.W. Sherwood. 
Country Roads and Highways. John G. Speed. 
Notes from an Engineer’s Camp. Henry Collins. 


Longman’s Magazine. 


The Spanish Story of the Armada.—I. J. A. Froude, 
Across the Kalahari Desert. 
Lucifer. 
The Blessings of Public‘ty. H.P.B. 
“H.P.B.’s” Departure. H.S. Olcott. 
What H.P.B. Did for Me. Bertram Keightly. 
The Beatrice of Dante. Katherine Hillard. 
The Kabalah. W.Wynn Westcott. 
The Seven Principles of Man. Annie Besant. 


Ludgate Monthly. 
Hampton Court. Davenport Adams. 
Lord's Cricket Ground. Perey Cross Standing. 
Mashonaland, F.E. Harman. 
Macmillan's Magazine. 


C. J. Hamilton. 
A. Montefiore. 


Henri Pestalozzi. 
Fruit-Growing in Florida. 
The Humors of Baccarat. 
A Sermon in Rouen. W.F.Stockley. 


Magazine of American History. 
he Spartans of Paris—II. Gen. Meredith Read. 
Courtship and Marriage of Isabella of Spain. E.Spencer. 
Some Interesting Facts about Electricity. Mrs. M.J. Lamb. 
California as an Outpost of Civilization. H.H. Bancroft. 
The First English Foundation in North America. 
Social Life among the Eskimo. Dr. Franz Boaz. 


The Menorah Monthly. 
Centenary of the Emancipation of the Jews in France. 
The Views of Mr. Arnold White. 
The Sabbath Day of the Jew. Dr. J. Kohler. 
A Chemist as a Prophet. B.H. Hartogensis. 
Physiology and Psychology of the Jew. A. L. Beaulieu. 


The Missionary Herald. 


Sketch of Brousa Station, Asia Minor. Rev.T.A. Baldwin. 
Christianity and Ancestral Worship in China. 


The Missionary Review of the World. 


The Year 1890 in Japan. Prof. G.W. Knox. 
Buddhism and Christianity. Rev. E.Snodgrass. 
Buddhism and Romanism. Rev. G.L. Macon. 
Education and Evangelism. Rev.C.C.Starbuck. 
A Plea for Medical Missions. Dr.C.Thwing. 
Paul the Missionary, Rev. John Ross. 


Month. 


Cardinal Newman as a Musician. Edward Bellasis. 
Among the Otchipwes (or Chippewas). Rev. E. J. Devine. 
The Gothenburg Licensing System. Rev. James Halpin. 
Jesuits in England before 1581. Rev. F. Goldie. 
Anglo-Roman Papers. Rev. John Morris. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country Love and Legend. 


Maj. -Gen. Sir John G. Woodford. W.W.Tomlinson. 
Sir Walter Scott in the North. 
Wordsworth and the Lake District. C.J. Dean. 
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Monthly Packet. 
Women’s Medical Work in India. Mrs. Frank Penny. 
Charles Kingsley. C.M. Yonge. ; 
Near Batticaloa, Ceylon. C.F.Gordon-Cumming. 


Murray’s Magazine. 


Calvary and the Tomb of Christ. Rev. Haskett Smith. 
Amongst the Cage-dwellers. J.T. Bent. as 
Social Bath in the Last Century. Mrs. A. Philips. 


National Magazine of India. —June. 


The Re-Marriage of Low-caste Hindu Widows.- 
Tukaram, the Saint and Poet of the Deccan. 

The Eurasian Problem. Demetrius. 

A Hindu Colony in Ancient Armenia. 

A Note on the Indian Congress, Chandra Ghose. 


National Review. 

Democracy. and Irish Local Government. 
An Unscientific View of Vivisection. Lady Paget. 
The New Emperor and his New Chancellor. Charles Low. 
September. . E. Kebbel. 
Fittest or Luckiest: Which Survives? G.W. Bulman. 
Ernest Daudet on Coblentz. Lord Colchester. 
The County Councillor: A Study. H.D.Traill. 
Woman's Life in Old Italy. Richard Davey. 
Free Law? A Scheme. G. Acton Lomax, 

Newberry House Magazine. 


Church Progress in America. TT. B. Preston. 
The Crosier and the Crown. Canon Pennington. 
Jacqueline Pascal. F. Bayford Harrison. 
An Unclassified Class: Factory Girls. Eleanor Holmes. 
Are High Churchmen Disloyal? What Our Great Divines Say. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice. H.Ormonde. 
New Englander and Yale Review. 
English Lexicography. Prof.T.W. Hunt. 
A Study of Browning’s Dramas, Miss I. M.Street. 
Euthanasia: The Pleasures of Dying. E. P. Buffet. 
Genesis of Spatial Sensation. E. V. Bigelow. 
German Socialism. J. Bourdeau. 


The New England Magazine 
The Brass Cannon of Campobello. Kate G. Wells. 
A Pan-Republic Congress. E. P. Powell. 
Summer Days on the North Shore. Winfield S. Nevins, 
Edward Burgess and His Work. A.G.McVey. 
The University of California, Charles H.Shinn, 
The French-Canadian Peasantry. Prosper Bender. 


The New Review. 


A Few Words about Mr. Lowell. Bret Harte. 

Women and Work. 1. M.JulesSimon. 2. Clementina Black, 
Training: Its Bearing on Health.—I. Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
Russia under Alexander III. Professor Geffcken. 

Literature in the United States. G. Parsons Lathrop. 
Theodore Kérner. H.Schutz Wilson. 

French Hypocrisy. A Frenchman. 

Swallows and Sparrows. Lady Lindsay. 


Nineteenth Century, 


Electoral Facts.—III. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

The British in East Africa. The Marquis of Lorne, 

The Last Bit of Natural Woodland. A. Herbert. 
Ferdinand Lascelles. Mrs. A. Kennard. 

Compulsory Insurance in Germany. Prof. Geffcken. 

Real Status of Women in Islam. Ameer Ali. 

Can Railway Passenger Fares be Lowered? 

A War Correspondent’s Reminiscences. Archibald Forbes. 
Guileless Australia. John Fortescue. 

On Worn-out Parsons. Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles IT. 

Imperial Federation. Lord Brassey and Andrew Carnegie. 


The North American Review. 


Goldwin Smith and the Jews. Isaac Besht Bendavid. 
A Plea for Railway Consolidation. C.P. Huntington. 
Co-operative Womanhood in the State. Mary A. Livermore, 
A Famous Naval Exploit. The Late Admiral Porter. 
Anecdotes of English Clergymen. C.K.Tuckerman., 
Dogs and their Affections. Ouida. 
The Ideal Sunday. Rev.C.H. Eaton. 
Reflections of an Actress. Clara Morris. 
Haiti and the United States. Frederick Douglass. 
Is Drunkenness Curable? A Symposium. 
“Our Dreadful American Manners.” O.F. Adams. 
Electricity and Life. E.P. Jackson. 
The Value of Vanity. Junius Henri Browne. 
The Ideal University. Rev. John Miller. 

Our Day.—August. 
Disloyal Secret Oaths. Joseph Cook. 
English Criticism of Amercian Social Life. H. Aidé. 
Imperial Federation of the British Empire. Lord Salisbury. 
Fruitful Faith as Held by Apostles and Martyrs. Joseph Cook, 


Outing. 
On the Plains of Assiniboia. “Nomad.” 
Trouting in the Metis Lakes. C.J.Colles. 
Running High Jumping. M.W. Ford. 
A Coon Hunt. Alex. Hunter. 
Canoeing on the Miramichi. Rev. W.C.Gaynor. 
The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. Capt. D.M. Taylor. 
Yacht Clubs of the East.—II. A.J. Kenealy. 
The Home of the Red Deer in England. Charles Turner. 


The Overland Monthly. 


Trout Fishing in California. 

The Greek and the Russian Churches. 
Letters from Piteairn’s Island. 

A Pioneer’s First Letter Home. 


Phrenological Magazine. 


Captain.Shaw. With Portrait. 
Reminiscences of L. N. Fowler—IV. 


Political Science Quarterly. 


Final Efforts at Compromise, 1860-61. Frederic Bancroft. 
The North German Confederation. Prof. Richard i-udson, 
Political Economy in Italy. Prof. Ugo Rabbeno. 

Railroad Stock-Watering. Thomas L. Greene. 

The Writ of Certiorari. Prof. F.J.Goodnow. 

General Booth’s Panacea, Prof. W.J. Ashley. 


Primitive Methodist Magazine. 


Sketches in the Isle of Man. F.N.Shimmin. 
The Pentateuch: Moses or the Critics. T.H. Richards. 
Welsh Worthies.—John Elias, John Bailey. 


Quiver. 


A Noble Work in Germany: <A Village for Epileptics. Coun- 
tess of Meath. 
Homes of Some Foreign Reformers.—II. S.W. Kershaw. 


Scots Magazine. 


The Offspring of the Moors: Haworth and the Brontés,—II. 
James Wilkie. 

John Jamieson, D.D. J.H. Napier. 

Allan Cunningham. Thomas Duncan, 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Aug. 


Britannic Confederation.—III. The Commerce of the Empire. 
G.G. Chisholm. 

How Maps are Made. W.B. Blaikie. 

Rewa River, Fiji. With map. H.H. Thiele. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 


Steamship Lines of the World. Ridgely Hunt, U.S.N. 

Odd American Homes. John R.Spears. 

The City of the Sacred Bo-Tree. James Ricalton. 

A @hina Hunter in New England. Alice M. Earle. 
Browning’s Asolo. Felix Moscheles, 

Present Ideals of American University Life. Josiah Royce. 


Strand Magazine.—Aug. 


Henry Stacy Marks. An Interview. 

Cats. J.M.Cobban. 

Celebrities at Play. 

Portraits of Duke of Norfolk, German Emperor and Empress, 
J.Ashby Sterry, Miss Fortescue, Augustus Harris, Hall 
Caine, and H. Labouchére, 

In and About Newmarket. 

The Music of Birds. 


Sun Magazine. 


Makers of Music.—III. Brahms and Grieg. 

The Great Fire of Rome. Prof. Church, 

Art in the Provinces. Kineton Parkes. 

The Kingdom of the Hellenes. Andrew T. Sibbald. 
: Sunday at Home. 
The Adoration of Buddha’s Tooth, 

Jews in London, Resident Jews. 

Rev. Wm. Tyler, Preacher and Philanthropist, 
Heroes of the Goodwin Sands. 


Sunday Magazine. 


Whitefield as a Preacher. Archdeacon Farrar. 
The Fortunes of Hexham Abbey. Canon Talbot. 
A Home Circuit. Rev. Harry Jones. 
Gala-Placida, Queen of the Visigoths. 


Sydney Quarterly.—June. 


Portrait of the Countess of Jersey. 

Womanhood Suffrage: A Reply. Charles Mackay. 
Theosophy. Countess of Jersey. 

German Customs, Manners, and Characteristics. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Temple Bar. 


Science and Society in the Fifties. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
St. Petersburg to Sebastopol. Walter B. Paton. 

Acton Home of Rest for Horses. Rhoda Broughton. 
Henrik Ibsen. 

Chinese Cookery. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 


Madame de Maintenon. Rosa Niederhauser. 
Meteorological Pseudo-Science. Hugh Clements. 
Thomas Winter Wood, Poet. With Portrait. 
Reminiscences of Pisa. Charles T.J. Hiatt. 


The United Service. 


Sequences of Rifle and Carbine Firing. H. R. Brinkerhoff. 
Ramming in Naval Duels. F.R. Brainerd. 

History of the U.S. Frigate “Constitution.” H.D.Smith, 
Cavalry on the Battle-Field. F.N. Maude. 


United Service Magazine. 


Field-Marshal Von Moltke. General Wolseley. 
Russian Central Asia. C. Biddulph. 
Military Literature and the British Army. S. Wilkinson. 
Our Mercantile Reserve. H.L.Swinburne. 

1806 v. 1870: Another View. Capt. Walter H. James. 


THE GERMAN 


(Catholic.) Ejinsiedeln. Heft 12. 
Dr. B. Kraus. 
F. Hopf. 


Alte und Neue Welt. 
The Superstition of Philipp Melancthon. 
From Lake Constance to the Adriatic. (Concluded. ) 
The Holy Coat of Tréves. 5S. Beissel. 

New Torpedoes and Submarine Boats. F. Hochlinder. 

Edelweiss and Alpine Rose. TT. Berthold. 

The Tzar Alexander III. and his Court. Prof. S.Przewsky. 

The Schwytz Celebrations. G.Baumberger. 

Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony and his Bride. With 
Portraits. 

Dr. Simar, New Bishop of Paderborn. 

Archiv fiir Catholisches Kirchenrecht. 

August. 

School and Chureh in Holland, Luxemburg and Belgium. F. 
Geigel. 

The Law of Marriage in the Spanish Civil Statute Book of 1889, 
Dr. R. R. von Scherer. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen. 


With Portrait. 


Mayence. July- 


(Geographical). Leipzig. August. 

A Ride through Northeastern Tunis. (Concluded.) R. Fitzner. 

Reminiscences of Travel in Bosnia. (Continued.) G. Pauli. 

Life in Japan. Clara Nascentes-Ziese. 

Catholic Missions in Polynesia. Dr. A. Vollmer. 

Through Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. (Concluded.) H. Apel. 

Daheim, Leipzig. Quarterly. August 1. 

The Historical Origin of the Swiss Confederation. 

damus., 


A. Bal- 


August 8. 
Karl Thieln, New Prussian Minister of Public Works. 
Portrait. 
Launch of the Elector Frederiek William, German Ironclad. 
August 15. 


With 


Reval. W. Neumann. 
August 22. 
On Beethoven-Playing. 
Niobe, Training Ship. _F, Lindner. 
The late Oskar von Redwitz, Poet. With Portrait. R.Kénig. 


Deutscher Hausschatz. (Catholic.) Regensburg. Heft 16. 


The Nightingale. L.Scheidt. 

The Swiss Confederation. E. Wyler. 
Dantzig. 

Dr.T.Simar, New Bishop of Paderborn, 
The Daughter of the House. A. Hahn. 


Deutsche Revue. Breslau. September. 

Moltke and the Bombardment of Paris. Letter from Count 
Wilhelm Moltke, Nephew of the late Field-Marshal Count 
von Moltke, to the Editor of the Deutsche Revue, correcting 
certain statements made by Count Albrecht von Roon. 

Count Albrecht von Roon. XXVIII. 

The Prussian Poles. 

Possibilities: Marquis of Lorne, 

The Vienna School of Medicine. (Concluded.) 

Is Belief a Duty? I.J. Kaftan. 

State and Politics. III. By a Realist. 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. August. 


On the Relationship of the Individual to the Whole Community. 
From the Psychological Point of View. W.Wundt. 


With Portrait. 


A. Kronfeld. 


Naval Prize in War.—III. Capt.Charles Johnstone, R. N. 
Military Criticism and Modern Tactics. —IT 

French Officers. Otto Waldau. 

The Recruiting Question—VI. 


Westminster Review. 


The Italian Ministry. 

Abraham Lincoln. Theodore Stanton. 

“A Cheapened Paradise.” Linda Gardiner. 
Side Lights of the Sweating Commission. 
The Malthusian Doctrine. A. J. Ogilvy. 
Hodge. Joseph J. Davies. 

Telescope and Camera. William Schooling. 
“Christopher North.” Randolph Lee. 


Work. 


Smoky Chimneys and How to Cure Them. 

The Safety Bicycle: Its Practical Construction. 
Knotting, Splicing, and Working Cordage. 

A Practical Paper for Smiths. 


Young Man. 


On the Learning of Languages. Prof. John Stuart Blackie. 
The Religious Uses of Hardship. Dr. Parker. 
Silas K.Hocking. Character-Sketch, with Portrait. 


MAGAZINES. 


English Ports on the Way to India by Canada. 
Wachs. 

Museums. O.Seeck. 

August von Goethe’s Autograph Album. II. Dr. W. Vulpius. 

Leopold von Ranke; His Letters, Journals, and Reminiscences, 
Dr. J. Rodenberg. 

Political Correspondence: The Triple Alliance. 

Origin and Development of Hohenstaufen Art in Southern 
Italy. E. Frey. 


Major O. 


September. 

The Arrangement of Large Museums. 

Wolfram von Vachenbach, Medizeval Poet. 

The Flora of Heligoland. J. Reinke. 

The Present Condition of Egypt under English Law. 

Frauenberuf (Woman Question). Weimar. No. 7. 

Women in Literature. Dr. Klara Kiihnast. 

The Woman Movement in Finland, Switzerland, AuStria, and 
America, 

The Second Petition of the German Frauenverein’s Reform 
to the German Reichstag, April 18, 1891—Women and 
Medicine. 

The Petition to the Prussian House of Deputies— The Founding 
of a School for the Higher Education of Girls. 

Life of Women in Ancient Egypt. Dr. Scheff. 


Leipzig. Heft 9. 


K. Mobius. 
A.G.Schinbach. 


Die Gartenlaube. 
Burg Wolfstein. H. Arnold. 
The Invention of the Microscope. 
Alice Barbi, Italian Singer. With Portrait. 
Luxemburg. P.Clemen. 
More Light in Our Houses. Dr. J.H. Baas. 
The Fan Exhibition at Karlsruhe. F. Luthmer. 
The City of London’s Present to the Emperor. 


Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. Heft 8. 
Love in Contemporary German Literature. I. von Troll Boro- 


styani. 
Sonja Kowalewski. With Portrait. 
Psycho-Philosophy. G.Ludwigs. 
The Education Question. A. Winter. 
Friedrich Stoltze, Frankfort, Poet and Humorist. 
Poems by Karl M. Heidt, E. Albrecht and others. 


Der Gute Kamerad. (For boys.) Stuttgart. 
No. 43, Rare Postage Stamps. 
Nos. 44, 45, and 46, Alfred Krupp and his Factory at Essen. 
Katholische Missionen. Freiburg (Baden). September. 
Jakob Miilier and the Goa Mission. (Continued. ) 
The Latest Indian Troubles in America. P. Jutz. 
Pictures of Mexico. (Concluded.) 
Das Kriinzchen, (For girls.) Stuttgart. 
No. 43, Precious Stones. 
No. 46, Garden Insects. 
Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich. Vienna. August 15. 
A Political Exhibition—Prague Jubilee Exhibition. 
Political Crises in Hungary. J. Weiss. 
The Vatican and the Great Alliances. 
Der Kyffhiiuser. Salzburg, 
The Mozart Centenary, Dr. Kilcher. 


G. von Vollmar. 


O. Horth. 


August, 
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Weather Superstitions in the Alps. L. von Hérmann. 


Korner Celebration in Vienna, 
August 1. 
E. Ackermann. 


Litterarischer Merkur. Weimar. 

American Literature of 1890: A Retrospect. 
August 8. 
Carmen Sylva: A Literary Study. W. A. Castner. 
Litterarische Rundschau fiir das Katholische Deutschland. 
Freiburg (Baden). August. 
New Works on Philosophy and Theological Speculation. IT. 
M. Glossner. 


Magazin fiir Litteratur. Berlin. August 1. 


Pierre Loti, New Academician. H.Tovote. 
Wine-drinking and Tobacco-smoking. Count L. Tolstoy. 
August 8. 
Three Months as a Factory-Worker—Paul Gihre’s Book. P. 
von Gizycki. 
August 15. 
The House of the Vienna Society of Authors. 
Paul Gihre’s Book. (Continued.) 


J. Wiener. 


Moderne Rundschau. Vienna. Heft 9. 
Beethoven's “Pathétique.” Poem. V. von Kohlenegg. 
The Communal Protection of Workmen. III. Dr.J.Joachim. 
Marie Eugenie Delle Grazie and Sophie von Knuenberg, Aus- 
trian Poetesses. R.Specht. 
Ballooning. II. R.Schmidt. 
Heft 10. 

Communal Protection of Workmen. (Continued.) 
Hermann Conradi, Lyric Poet. G Egestorff. 

Musikalische Rundschau. Vienna. August 1, 
The Mozart Celebration at Salzburg. Dr. M. Dietz. 
The Bayreuth Festival. E.von Hartmann. 

August 10. 

(Continued. ) 


Breslau. September. 
With Portrait. 


Bayreuth Festival. 


Nord und Siid. 

Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico. 
dau. 

Carl Gottlieb Svarez (coneluded). E.Schwartz. 
Socialism and Derwinism, R. Kossman. 
The Last Napoleon and his End. G. Zernin. 
The Jesuits. G. Diercks. 
Artist and Man. R. Falckenberg. 


Paul Lin- 


Preussische Jahrbiicher. Berlin. August 1. 


“Mr. Isaacs” (in German). F. Marion Crawford. 

The Lyric Drama in the Eighteenth Century. Dr. A.Kostor. 

Harnack’s History of Dogmas. A. Lassou. 

How the Cape became English. 

Political Correspondence—The German Emperor's Visit to 
England and the French Squadron's Visit to Russia; Lord 
Salisbury and English Affairs; Russian Affairs, Cardinal 
Lavigerie, ete. 


Romiinische Revue. July-August. 
The Reply of the High School Youth to the Bucuresci Memor- 
andum. 
Schorer’s Familienblatt. (Salon-Ausgabe.) Berlin. Heft 14. 
The Cactus Family. E. Jurgenson. 
From Berlin to Hamburg by Water. A. Ruhemann. 
The Monument to Gustav Nachtigal, Explorer, at Stendal. 
Monuments to Ludwig Anzengruber and Ferdinand Raimund 
(Austrian Poets) at Vienna, 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. (Catholic.) Freiburg (Baden), 


Wrong Views of Social Conditions in the Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
A. Lehmkuhl. 

The Holy Coat of Traves. S. Beissel 

Dr. Julius Kaftan’ s New Dogma—Review of his “Belief and 
Dogma,” the Protestant Reply to Dreyer’s “Undogmatic 
Christianity.” T.Granderath. 

The British Bible Society at Work. 

Ueber Land und Meer. Heft 2. 

The Swiss Celebrations. W. Kaden. 

Goethe and Lake Zurich. J. Herzfelder. 

Golden Prague. Dr. A. Kohut. 

The Electric Light. Dr.T. Wimmenauer. 

The Portiuncula Festival in Holzhausen. 

The Berne Celebration. 

Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony and his Bride. 


Portraits. 
Fruit and Fruit Cures. Dr. O. Gotthilf. 


Stuttgart. 


B. Rauchenegger. 
With 


Wilhelm Henzen and his Drama “St. Elizabeth.” 





OF REVIEWS. 


Kar] Thielen, New Prussian Minister of Public Works. With 


Portrait. 

The Upper Palatinate. M.Schussler. 

Héléne Vacaresco. With Portrait. 

The Hermann von Wissmann, Steamer on the Victoria Nyanza. 
S. Steinberg. 

The New Scheffel Monument at Heidelberg. 


Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. Heft 8. 


Russia and Finland. 
Land Reform. 0. Beta. 
Saizburg and Neighborhood in Winter. B.von Werner. 

The Relations of the German Protectorates to the Empire. A. 
Fleischmann. 

China at the Parting of the Ways. 
G. Krenke. 

Heft 9. 


A Comparative Study of the High Mountains of the World. 
R. E. Petermann. 

Local Government in England and Wales under the Local 
Government Act of 1888. A. Winter. 

Janglar Vrehlicky, Czech Poet. E.Glrun. 

The Question of Responsibility—Parliamentary. Dr. J. von 


A.von der Lahn. 


Introduction of Railways, 


Hed. 
A Modern Ideal. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. Berlin. August. 


Old Ne man pects Rites and Celebrations for the Dead. Dr.O. 
4. Jirieze 

J.L.E. Meissonier, with Portrait and other Illustrations. Dr. 
O. Doering. 


The Historic Origin of the Swiss Confederation. A. Aalda- 
mus. 
The Augustenburg Family in Schleswig-Holstein. Contribution 


to the Family History of the Empress of Germany. Dr. E 
Wasserzieher. 

Max Gruber, Actor in the seintone Company. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. J. Har 

Marine Sketches. R. Werner. 

The Imperial Printing Works at Berlin. O. Felsing. 

“Uncle Piper” (in German). (Concluded.) “Tasma.” 


September. 


Franz von Lenbach, Portrait Painter. 
Capri. Poem. Frida Schanz. 
Travelling in the East. H.Brugsch. 
Remembrance. Poem. F. Bodenstedt. 
Panoramas. H. Bohrat. 


H. E. von Berlepsch, 


Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. Heft. 13. 


Whale Fishing in the Spitzbergen Sea. 

Buffalo City. Max Lortzing. 

The Autograph Album at the Beginning of the Century. Z. 
von Reuss. 

The Coldest and the Warmest Places in the World: Werchojansk 
in Yakutsk, Siberia, and Massowah on the Red Sea. Dr. W. 
J. van Bebber. ‘ 

Schluderbach in South Tyrol. I.Wundt. 

The Electric Light. L.Silberstein. 

The Newest } “yA Guns. N.von Engelnstedt. 

Birds’ Voices. (With Illustrations from Harper.) W. Willy. 

Travelling. Dr. B.Neubaur. 

LF nag ae sk, a Watering Place in the Caucasus. F.de Mojean. 

The Education of Children among the Ancients. F. Ess. 

Flissaken—Polish Jews Engaged in the Timber Transport Trade. 
E. Wichert. 

Westermann’'s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte. Bruns- 

wick. September 

Count Borromei in the Service of the Church and the State. 
A. Kleinschmidt. 

Eastern Algeria. 

The Tournament. A von Heyden. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung. Vienna. August 15. 


International Copyright. Bertha von Suttner. 
French Literature: The Moral and the Immoral and the Novel 
of the Future. R. Lothar. 


August 1, 
A.G. von Suttner. 


Der Zeitgenosse. Dresden. 
Carl Baron Torresani, Austrian Story-Writer. 
Three Poems by R. Zoozmann. 
Lyrics by Oskar Linke, R. Presber and others. 


August 15. 
Lyrics by H.C. Jiingst, C. Liebhag and others. 
Two Poems by R. Zoozmann, 
New Fiction—New Criticism. Study of Guy de Maupassant's 
Essay on the Novel. Dr. G. Manz. 

Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. Berlin. August 22. 
Poems by Theodor von Grierberger and others. 
Old and New Ways in Music. Dr. H. Pudor, 
Bismarck in the Reichstag. 





Bibliothéque Universelle et Revue Suisse. Lausanne. 
. August. 
Works Common toall Christendom—Temperance, Anti-Slavery, 
ete. I.E. Naville. 
Puvis de Chavannes, Artist. A. Michiel. 
Across a ie Notes and Impressions of a Botanist. 
. Levier. 


The Literary Movement in Spain—During the Last Two Years. 
. Rios. 
Parisian, German, English, Swiss, Scientific, and Political 
Chroniques. 
Chrétien Evangélique. Lausanne. August. 
The Thirst after Righteousness. Biblical Study. H.Mouron. 
A History of Christian Benevolence. By Dr.G.Uhlhorn. Re- 


viewed by Correson. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts. 
Gothic Art. M.L.de Fourcaud. 
Thomas Lawrence and the English Society of His Day. M.T. 
Wyrema. 
Notes on Meissonier. 
Decorative Art in Old Paris. M.A.Champeaux. 
Napoleon the First’s. Tapestry Furniture. M.Gerspach. 
Notes on the Dijannais Artists of the Fifteenth Century. M. 
Barnard Prost 
L Initiation. Paris. 
The Idea of God Incompatible with Science. 
The Evolution of the Idea — Papus. 
Jesus of Nazareth, from the Historical, Scientific, and Social 
Points of View. By Paul de Régla. Reviewed by G. 
Mountree 


August. 


Edmond Bounaffe. 


August. 
A: Franck, 


Nouvelle Revue. August 1. 


Paris ou Horseback. Croqueville. 

The Founder of the Brazilian Republic. 

Dalmatia. Paul Melon. 

Nowadays. J. du Tillet. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Mdme.S. Arnaud. 

The Well-bred Women of Japan. Leon de Tinseau, 

The Truth about Mesdames de Sainte Amaranthe. 
Summer. 

Michel Bakounine. M.A. Mathey. 

French Moscow Exhibition. 

French Yachting. G.de Wailly. 

The Neutrality of Siam. P. Lahault. 

Foreign Politics. Mdme. Adam. 

August 15. 

Great and Small Causes of Revolution. 

Paris on Horseback. Croqueville. 

A Seduction of the Eighteenth Century. Frederic Delacroix. 

Nowadays. J.du Tillet. 

The Conquest of Life. Emile Gautier, 

The Manufacture of Sérves during the Revolution. Edward 
Garnier. 

The Reflectionsof a Workman. M. Jean Fache. 

A Sweetheart. Mr.J.D.Ulm. 

Prejudices and Conventionalities. Mdlle. Marie Anne de Bouett. 

The Swiss Sexcentenary. - M.E. Tissot. 

Empire Furniture. H.de Chenneviére. 

Military Books. G.G. 

Paris and Jerusalem. Aristide Astrude. 

Lake Tchad. G.de Wailley. 

Foreign Politics. Mdme. Adam.. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique. Paris. August 1. 
Tzemma. Lyric Drama in One Act. P.Gauthiez, 
The Modern Greek Theatre. III. G. Bourdon. 
Oscar de Redwitz, Poet. A.Wagnon. 

August 15. 
Drama by Paui Lindau. 


M.0O.d’Aranjo. 


Mme. Mary 


Don Cesare Lombroso. 


L’Ombre (The Shadow). French by 
A. 


Wagnon. 
The Theatre in Old Lille. H.Jouin. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica. August 15. 


Christianity Excluded from Elementary Instruction in Italy. 
(A bitter attack on State education.) 

On the Migration of the Hittim. 

The Encyclical of Leo XIII. (Continued.) 

The Movements of the Stellar System. 


La Rassegna Nazionale. August 16. 
The Painter Antonio Ciseri. G.E.Saltini. (A biographical 
sketch of a recently deceased artist). 
Conclusions Drawn from Anglo-American Opinions on Divorce. 
C.F.Galba. (The author rejoices that so many Protestant 


writers should be opposed to the present marriage laws in 
America. ) 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 






M. Doublemain. 
The Theatrical Press of New York. J. Rousseau. 


August 15. 


Naiveté at the Theatre. 


Revue Bleue. Paris. 
Emily Bronté. T.de Wyzema. 

August 22. 
Prince Bismarck and the Crown Prince before 1866. 
Bayreuth Festival. René de Récy. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. August 1. 


Art and Nature (3d part). V. Cherbuliez. 
A Girl's Love. III. Madame Pauline Caro. 
The Spanish War. Colonel V. Roussillon. 
A New Form of Education G. Boissier. 
Lena. Leon Barracand. 
The Evolution of Democracy in Switzerland. Louis wWuarin. 
Studies in the Seventeenth Century (Bossuet). F. Brunetiére. 
Count Alexander Hiibner. G. Valbert. 
August 15, 
Art and Nature (last part). V.Cherbuliez. 
A Girl’s Love. IV. Mdme. Pauline Caro. 
Explosive Substances in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
celin Berthelot. 
Court Actresses. Victor du Bled. 
Historic French Landscapes. E.Schure. 
The Spanish War. Colonel V. Roussillon. 


Revue Encyclopédique 


Mar- 


Paris. August 1. 


Marcel Prévost and his Novel, “ La Confession d’un Amant.” 
With Portrait. G. Pellissier. 

Lithography. G.Hediard. 

The Talleyrand Memoirs: Their Character and their Authen- 
ticity. With Portrait. P. Bertrand. 

Count von Moltke. With Portrait. 


August 15. 
Art Exhibitions at Paris. L.Bourdeau. 
The Division of Africa. With Map. R. d’Annis. 
The Birth of Art in Prehistoric Times. E. Bordage. 


Revue Générale. Brussels. August. 


The Social Problem and the Encyclical. A. Casselein. 

The Independence of Belgium and Talleyrand's Mission to Lon- 
don in 1830. A. de Ridder. 

The French Catholic Economists and the Social Question. C. 
Clément. 

Corsica. E. Marcel. 


Revue del Hypnotisme. Paris. August. 


The Theoretical and Practical Study of Suggestion. 
The Relations of Hysteria to Hypnotism. 


L. Stembo, 


Revue des Revues. Paris August. 
Italy, France, and the Papacy. Signor Crispi. 
Revue Scientifique. Paris. August 15. 
Industries of the Primitive Populations of Alsace-Lorraine. M. 


leicher. 
The Mineral Waters of France. D. Bellet. 
August 22. 
Aptitudes and Actions. L. Manouvrier. 
August 29. 


Madagascar. M.d’Anthouard. 


Université Catholique. Lyons. August 15. 


The Real Inside Condition of the Anglican Church. Reparatus. 

An Ecclesiastical Law Case in 1844. A. Ricard. 

Father Grou and Christian Spirituality. ©. Denis. 

The Inquisition. G.Canet. 

Inspiration. A Biblical-Historical Study. By P. Dausch. 
Reviewed by E. Jacquier. 


MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia. August 10. 

The Persecution of the Jews. R Bonghi. (An excellent article 
on the anti-Semitic movement on the Continent. ) 

The National Prehistoric and Ethnographic Museum in Rome. 
L. Pigorim 

Gasparda Salo and the Inventor of the Violin. G.Livo. 

An Article by Francesco Crispi—An Ex-diplomat. (An answer 
to Crispi’s article in the Contemporary Review.) 


La Scuola Positiva. July 31. 
Administration of Justice in Jtaly in 1890. F.S. Arabia. 


Public Life in the Sicilian Communes. G. Alongi. 
Provocation and Premeditation. E. Ferri 


A Critical Table of Penal and Civil Jurisprudence. 









INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Abgperietions of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political and Sovial Science. 

Australasian Critic. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

All the World. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Antiquary 

Asiatic Quarterly. 

Andover Review. 

Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 

Atalanta. 

Bankers’ Magazine. 

Belford’s Magazine. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Bookworm. 

Boy’s Own Paper. 

Board of Trade Journal. 

Cornhill. 

Calcutta Review. 

. Cape Illustrated Mag. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chaperone. 

ma uan. 

. Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Monthly. 

Church Quarterly Review 

Chambers’ Journal. 

Century Magazine. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Contemporary Review. 

Critical Review. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Catholic World. 


Dial. 

Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 

Education (England). 

Educational Review. 

Education (United States). 

English Historical Review. 

English Illustrated Magazine. 

Edinburgh Review. 

Esquiline. 

Expositor. 

Forum. 

Fireside. 

Fortnightly Review. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 











Great Britain. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Girl’s Own Paper. 

Great Thoughts. 

Good Words. 

Help. 

Harper’s Magazine. 

Highland Monthly. 

Homiletic Review. 

Home Maker. 

Health Record. 

Hygiene. 

Igdrasil. 

feaareat’ 1 Journal of Ethics. 

Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine. 

Indian Magazine and Review. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 

Irish Monthly. 

Journal of Enacation. 

Jewish Quarter 


rly. 
. Journal of the ilitary Ser- 


vice Institution. 


. Journal of the Royal Coionial 


Institute. 
Juridicial Review. 
Knowledge. 

a be s Own. 


Lend a Hand. 

mp. 
Leisure Hour. 
Lippincott’s Monthly. 
Longman’s Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
——. reasury. 
Luci 
norman Monthly. 
Lyceum. 
Month. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Am. History. 
Monthly Chronicle of North 

Country Lore and Legend. 
Menorah Monthly. 
Missionary Review of World. 
Missionary Herald. 
Methodist New Connexion. 
Monist. 
Monthly Packet. 
Methodist Review. 
Murray’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Western History. 





| 
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North American Review. 
Nationalist. 
National Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New Englander. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 

House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 
Outing. 
Our Day. 
Greciand Monthly. 
Paternoster Review. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
People’s Friend. 


R. Photo-American Review. 


Photographic Quarterly. 


R. Photographic Review. 
M. a Magazine. 


Poet 
Parents’ " Thoviow. 
Presbyterian and Reformed 
view. 
Ae cept Science Monthly. 
itical wong 7 Quarterly. 
roceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 


uiver 
. Quarterly Jour.of Economics. 


uarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society. 
tiie Review. 


g- 
Scot. G. M. Scottish Geographical Maga- 


Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 

Gerfbner’s Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday Magazine. 

Sunday at Home. 

Sydne "ain 

Temple 

Timehri 

Tinsley’s Magazine, 

Treasury. 

United Service. 

United Service Magazine. 

Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine. 

‘Westminster Review 

Young England. 

Young Man. 


[It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the 
articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the September numbers of periodicals. 





Ability, Distribution of, in the United States, H.C. Lodge, CM. 
Accidents and Accident Insurance, J.R. Pitcher, F. 
Actress, Reflections of an, Clara Morris, NAR. 
Advertising in China, C. 
Africa 
Mashonaland, F.E.Harman, LudM. 
Diamond- Digging in South Africa, H. Knollys, Black. 
Across the Kalahari Desert, H. A. Bryden, Long. 
The British in East Africa, eee of Lorne, NC. 
Africa, How Hot is it in, GGM. 
Alchemy in England, R.Steele, Ant. 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, The Poems of, CM. 
Alkali Plains, The, GG) M. 
Analogy, A Student of, John Burroughs, AM. 
Ancestral Worship in China, Christianity and, MisH. 
Apollonius of Rhodes and the Argonautica, AR. 


Apostles and Martyrs, Fruitful Faith as Held by, OD, August. 


Architecture, Western, ~— of, Harp. 

Arethusa, Trainin Ship, K 

Armada, ‘Spanish Story of S A Froude Long. 

Army Matters 

_ The Northern Volunteers Col T.L. Limezeneee JMSL 
Field Exercises, Major J.B. Babcock, JMS 
Artillery Service in the Rebellion— IL, MS 
Military Service Reform, Col. T.M. Taisen. ‘JMSL 


Organization of Artillery Defense, Capt. Chester, JMSI. 
Courts Martial and Civilian Witnesses, JMSI. 
Centralization and Decentralization, JMSI. 

Artillery Difficulties in the Next War, JMSI. 

Military Penology, JMSI. 

Value and Limitation of Field Exercises, J MSI. 

Methob of Combat for an Infantry Battalion, JMSI. 

Gun Cotton as a Means of Attack, JMSI. 

Letters on Artillery XVII. JMSi. 

Sequences of Rifle and Carbine Firing, US. 

Cavalry on the Battle Field, F.N. Maude, US. 
Artist, France’s Greatest Military (Detaille), Cos. 
Artist’ Life, The Social Side of, C.M. Fairbanks, Chaut. 
Ashby- Sterry, Portraits of, Str, Aug. 

Assiniboia, On the Plains of, E 
Assyrian Research, Perils of, Rev.S. Kinns, KO. 
Astronomy. 

Modern Astronomy, R.S. Ball, CR. 

Telescope and Camera, W.Schooling, WR. 

The Mineralogy of sa We Vv. a K. 
Athletic Sports, Swiss, J.A.§ Symonds, FR : 
Aubrey, John, of Wilts, Rev. B.G. Johns, GM 
Australia. 

The Sy) eae D. “4 Jer. CR. 

Social Li 
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Guileless Australia, J. Fortescue, NC. 
Author Himself, The, Woodrow Wilson, AM. 
Author’s Complaints and Publisher’s Profits, G. H. Putnam, F. 
Baccarat, Humors of, Mac. 
Bach, Johann Sebastian, W. F. Ps sogge” “aa 
Balkan Confederation, J. Bourchier, FR. 
Barrés, Maurice, E. Delille, FR. 
Bath, Social, in the Last Century, Mur. 
Beaconsfield, Lord, Was He the Sun? A Lecture A. D.3000, 
Beatrice of Dante, Katherine Hilliard, Luc, Aug. 
Bermuda, Gen. Mitchell on, LudM. 
— Annie, on the Seven Principles of Man, Luc, Aug. 
irds: 

Some London Birds, A.H. Macpherson, NN, Aug. 

The Music of Birds, Str, Pe 

Swallows and Sparrows, Lady Lindsay, NewR. 
Blackie, Prof. J.S., on the Learning of Languages, YM. 
Blavatsky, Madam: 

Col. Olcott and Others on, Luc, Aug. 

On the Blessings of Publicity, Luc, Aug. 

Blind, With the, in Switzerland, CJ. 

Bodelschwingh, Pastor von, Countess of Meath, Q. 
Booth’s, General, Great Plan for the Poor, J. Cook,OD. 
Booth’s, General, Panacea. W.J. Ashley, PSQ. 
Bo-Tree, The City of the Sacred, *-Ricalton, Scrib. 
Boundary of the United States, Northern, EdUS. 

Boy, What Shall the, Take Hold of? T.Temple, Chaut. 
Bretons at Home, C. W. Wood, — 

British Empire, Imperial Federation of the, OD, Aug. 
Bronté Family, The, Dr. A. H. ae. S, Aug. 

Brousa Station, Asia Minor, Sketch of, MisH. 
Browning’s Asolo, Felix Moscheles, Serib. 

Browning’s Dramas, A Study of, NE. 

Buddha’s Tooth, Adoration of, SunH. 

Buddhism and Christianity, Rev. E.Snodgrass, MisR. 
Buddhism and Romanism, Rev. G.L. Macon, MisR. 
Burgess, Edward, and His Work, A.G. McVey, NEM. 
Cage-Dwellers, J.T. Bent, Mur. 

Caine, Hall, Portrait of, Str, Aug. 

California: 

California as an Outpost of Civilization, MAH. 

The University of California, C.H.Shinn, NEM. 

Trout Fishing in California, OM. 

To California in 1849 through Mexico, A.C. Ferris, CM. 
Calvary and the Tomb of Christ, Rev. H. Smith, Mur. 
Campobello, The Brass Cannon of, Kate G. Wells, NEM. 
Canada, Recent Speculations in, AR. 

Canoeing on the Miramichi, Rev. W.C. Gaynor, O. 
Capitalization, Industrial, The Recent Growth of, F. 
Carl, F., Hero of the Goodwin Sands, SunH. 

Cathay, Lag and, John Fiske, AM. 

Cathedrals, ationalization of, H.W. Massingham, CR. 
Cats, J. McLaren Cobban on, Str, Aug. 

Cats in Literature and Art, W.H.D. Adams, 8S, Aug. 
Celebrities at Play, Str, Aug. 

Central America, Forest Growth in, GGM. 

Certiorari, The Writ of, F.J.Goodnow, a 
‘Chemistry: A Chemist as a Prophet, B. H. Hartogensis, Men. 
Chili, The Civil War in, Chaut. 

China, Christianity and Ancestral Worship in, MisH. 
China Hunter, A, in New England, Alice M. Earle, Scrib. 
Chinese Cookery, TB. 

Chinese Secret Societies, F. Boyle, Harp. 

Chiswick, Past and Present, C.J. Hamilton, EI. 

Christ an I@eal of Human Life, Archbishop McLagan, GW. 
Christianity and Ancestral Worship in China, MisH. 
Churches, The Greek and Russian, OM. 

Church History, Homiletic Value of, HomR. 


Churchmen: Are yo Churchmen co NH. 


Church Progress in America, T.B. Preston, NH. 
City Government in the United States, Seth Low, CM. 
Civie Instruction, A.T.Smith, EdUS. 
Clergymen, Anecdotes of English, C.K. Tuckerman, NAR. 
“Cold Cheer at Camp Morton,” A Reply to, CM. 
Colonies and Imperial Federation: 
Imperial Federation, Lord Brassey, A. Carnegie, NC. 
Trade Aspect of Imperial Federation, J.Rwkin, GB, Ang. 
The Britannic Confederation, G.G.Chisholm, ScotGM, Aug. 
Cominges, Comte de, at the Court of Charles II., NC. 
Compromise, Final Efforts at, 1860-’61, PSQ. 
Compulsory Insurance in torneo. Prof. Geffcken, NC. 
Conciliation, Courts of, Nicolay Grevstad, AM. 
Congregational Council, The International, AR. 
Congregational, The Pan, Council in London, OD. 
Congregationalism, Tendencies of American, OD. 
Constitution Making in the United States, Recent, AAPS. 
Copenhagen, Battle of, C. i 
County Councillors: A Study, H.D.Traill, NatR. 
Cousins German, C. 
Criticism, A Benefit of the Higher, AR. 
Criticism vs. Ecclesiasticism, Rev.S. Means, AR. 


Crosier and Crown, Canon Pennington, NH. 

Dante’s Beatrice, Katherine Hilliard, Luc, Aug. 

Deer, The Home of the Red, in England, C. Turner, O. 
Derby Day on Clapham Common, T.P. Gill, Lipp. 
Détaille, France’s Greatest Military Artist. Cos. 
Dickens, Charles, Letters of, to Wilkie Collins, Harp. 
Dogs and their Affections, Ouida, NAR. 





Drunkenness, Is, Curable? A Symposium, NAR. 
Early Settlers in English America, Black. 
Economies in Italy, A. Loria, AAPS. 
Education: 

Civic Instruction, A.T. Smith, EdUS. 

Primary Education in New Zealand,—I. EdUS 

Female Education, Ruth W. Kahn, EdUS. i 

How to Study, Prof. A. Reichenbach, EdUS. q 

Education and Instruction, E.E. Hale, LAH. 
Electoral Facts, W.E. Gladstone on, NC. Es 
Electricity and Life, E.P. Jackson, NAR. ie 
Electricity, Some Interesting Facts About, MAH. ‘| 
Electric Railway, The Future of the, F.J.Sprague, F. : 
Emanuel _— Westminster, R. Hunter, EI. . 
Encyclical, The, and Iron-Workers and Coal Miners, CW. 
Engineer’s Camp, Notes from an, H.Collins, Lipp. 
English America: Early Settlers, Black. 
Eskimo, Social Life among the, Dr. Franz Boaz, MAH. 
Eton Montem: A Memory of the Past, Black. 
Europe and Cathay, John Fiske, AM. 
Euthanasia: The Pleasures of Dying, E. P. Buffet, NE. 
Evangelism, Education and, Rev. C.C.Starbuck, MisR. 
Eve’s Mission, WR. 
Factory Girls: An Unclassified Class, NH. 
Farmer’s Isolation, The, and the Remedy, J. W. Bookwalte:, « : 
Farrar, Archdeacon, on Whitefield as a Preacher. SunM. ’ 
Fashion's Slaves, B.O. Flower, A. : 
Fiction, Real People in, W.S. Walsh, Lipp. 
Fiction, Stray Children in, Mur. 
Fittest or Luckiest, G.W.Bulman, NatR. 
Forbes, Archibald, Reminiscences of, NC. 
Forest Growth in Central America, GGM. 
Fortescue, Miss, Portraits of, Str, Aug. 
Forth and Clyde Ship Canal, CFM. 
Fowler, L.N., Reminiscences of, PhrenM. 
France, In the Sunny South of, C.F. Wills, Ata. 
France, gg oo and General European Politics, Harp. 
Free Law: A Scheme, G. A. Lomax, NatR. 
French Hypocrisy, NewR. 
French-Canadian Peasantry, The, Prosper Bender, NEM. 
Genoa, J.G. Dow on, GW. 
Germany: 

The New Emperor and his Chancellor, C.Lowe, NatR. 

German Customs, Manners and Characteristics, SydQ, June. 

Compulsory Insurance, Prof.Geffcken, NC. 

Germany, Emperor and Empress of. Str, Aug. 

German Socialism, J. Bourdeau, NE. 

North German Confederation, R. Hudson, PSQ. 

Germany, France and General Eancgege Politics, Harp. 
Gladstone, W.E., on Electoral Facts, NC. 
Gnats, Midges, and Mosquitoes, E. A. Butler K. 
Goodwin, Dr., The British Weekly and, KO. ' 
Gothenburg Licensing System, Rev. J. Halpin, M. 
Grant, Charles, Dr.Geo. Smith on, GW. 
Greece: The Kingdom of the Hellenes, A.T.Sibbald, S. 
Hayti and the United States, Frederick Douglass, NAR. 
Hampton Court, Davenport Adams, LudM. 
Han ptt To our Kings and Queens, LH. 
Hawaiians, The, J.N. Ingram, Chaut. 
Heat: How Hot is it in Africa? GGM. 
Heresies, The Newer, Rev.G.C. Lorimer, A. 
Helen, A Plea for, Julia C.R. Dorr, Lipp. 
Hexham Abbey, Canon Talbot, SunM. 
Hodge, by J.J. Davies, WR. 
Homes of Foreign Reformers, S. W. Kershaw, Q. 
Homes, Odd American, J.R.Spears, Serib. 
Horses: The Acton Home of Rest, TB. 
Hospital, Emanuel, Westminster, R. Hunter, EI. 
Hungarian Statesmen, LH. 
Hymn-Writers (Ladies), J.C. Hadden, GW. 
Ibsen, Henrik, TB; Poems of, P.H. Wickersteed, CR. 
— Federation, see under Colonies. 

ndia: 


A Month in Southern India, M.E.G. Duff, CR. 
Women’s Medical Work, Mrs. F. Penny, MP. 
Insurance, Accident, Accidents, and, J.R. Pitcher, F. 
Ireland: Democracy and Irish Local Government, NatR. 
Iron-Workers and Coal-Miners, The Encyclical and, CW. 
Isabella of Spain, Courtship and Marriage of, MAH. 
Italian Old Masters—Francia, Ghirlandaio, W. J.Stillman, CM. 
Italy, Economics in, A. Loria, AAPS. 
Italy: The Ministry, WR. 
— Constitutional Government in, Kuma Oishi, A. 
ews: 
Centenary of Emancipation of Jews in France, Men. 
The Views of Mr. Arnold White, Men. 
The Sabbath Day of the Jew, Dr.J. Kohler, Men. 
Sot ttre 2 and Psychology of the Jew, Men. 
Goldwin Smith and the Jews, I. B. Bendavid, NAR. 
Jews in London, Mrs. Brewer, SunH. 
The Russo-Jewish Immigrant, Rev.S. Singer, EI. 
Journalistic Heathenism, KO. 
Jumping, ge M. W. Ford, O. 
Kew Museums, J.R. Jackson, NN, Aug. 
Kingsley, Charles, C.M. Yonge, MP. 
Koénigsmark, Count, The Romance of, Molly E.Seawell, Cos. 
Korner, Theodore, H.Schiitz Wilson, NewR. 
Labor, Pope Leo on, T.B. Preston, A. 
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Labor: Side-Lights of the orate Commission, WR. 
Labouchere, H., Portraits of, Str, Aug. 
La Pérouse, Voyage of, W. H. Parker, GGM. 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, Mrs. A. Kennard, NC. 
Learned Societies, Congress of, at Paris, AAPS. 
Leo, Pope, on Labor, T. B. Preston, . 
Lexicography, English, Prof.T.W. Hunt, NE. 
Lias and Trias Cliffs of the Severn, C. Parkinson, GM. 
Liddon, Canon, 5 
Lincoln, Abraham, WR. 
Literature in the United States, G. P. Lathro 
Literature, Vampire, Anthony Comstock, f 
Literature, Women in, Dr Klara Kiihnast. Chaut. 
London—Plantagenet.—II., W Besant, Harp. 
London Streets, E.K Pearce, GM. 
Lord's. P.C. Standing, LudM. 
Lowell, James Russell, Black; AR; Bret Harte on, NewR; in 
his Poetry, Sidney ‘Low, FR. 
Luray, The Caverns of, GGM. 
Macbeth as the Celtic T ype, Black. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, Wm. Archer, FR. 
Magic Lantern: Series of Articles on, Help. 
Maintenon, Madame de, R. Niederhauser, in. 
Malmaison in the Market, Mary B B. Ford, Cos. 
Malthusian Doctrine, A. 3: Ogilv. 
Mann, Horace, F.H. Kasson, Ed 
Manners, Our Dreadful American, ‘O.F. Adams, NAR. 
Maps. How They are Made, :'W. B. Blakie on. Scot, G.M. 
Mar folehend. a Poet s Town eames B. Wright, Chaut. 
Mashonaland, F.E. Harmon, LudM. 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, The, D. M. Taylor, O. 
Mechanical Flight, Possibilities of, S. P. Langley, CM. 
Meydoum Pryramid. Rev H.D. Rawnsley, GM. 
Migration, Inter, Rabbi Solomon Schindl er A. 
Militia, The Massachusetts Volunteer, D. M. Taylor, O. 
Ministry, Experiments Worth Trying in the, AR. 
Missions: 
The Year 1890 in Japan, Prof.G.W. Knox, MisR. 
A Plea for Medical Missions, Dr.C. Thwing, MisR. 
Paul the Missionary, Rev. John Ross, MisR. 
The Claims of North India, ChMisl. 
Medical Mission Work in the Soudan, ChMisI. 
Moltke, Count von, Lord Wolseley on, USM. 
National Health Society, Mary R. Pridham, MP. 
National Road, The Old, R.C. Faris, Chaut. 
Navies, United States and Foreign: 
Ramming in Naval Duels, F.R. Brainerd, US. 
History of the U.S Frigate “Constitution,” H.D.Smith, US. 
Ships versus Forts, T.S.Clarkson, JMSI. 
Range and Position Finding, JMSI. 
A Famous Naval Exploit, Admiral Porter, NAR. 
“Ye Mariners of England,” R. Walker, GW. 
New Forest, the Last Bit of Natural Woodland, NC. 
Newman, Another View of, W.M.Salter, A. 
Newman, Cardinal, as a Musician, E. Bellasis, M. 
Newmarket, Str, Aug. 
Newspapers, Country, E.W.Howe, CM. 
Newspapers, Use and Abuse of, Rev. A. H. Plumb, OD 
a york Chamber of Commerce, The, R. Wheatley, Harp. 
New Zealand, Primary Education in,—I., A. Inkersley, EdUS. 
Nihilism, Russian, Woman's Share in, Ella Norr: aikow, Cos. 
Norfolk, Duke of, Portraits of, Str, Aug. 
North America, The First — Foundation in, MAH. 
“North, C hristopher,” R. Lee. 
North Shore, Summer Days on il W.S. Nevins, NEM. 
Noumea, Caledonia, French Convict ee Cw. 
Oaths, Disloyal Secret, Joseph Cook, OD, Aug. 
Old Masters, Italian—Francia, Ghirlandaio, W.J.Stillman, CM. 
Oliphant, Laurence, Julia Wedgwood, CR. 
Opium, The Anti, Resolution in Parliament, OD. 
Orthodoxy, Certain Modes of Modern, HomR. 
Osborne The Queen's Private Gardens, EI. 
Otchipwes or C ~ ania Rev E.J Devine, M. 
Pan-Republic Congress, A, E. P. Powell NEM. 
Papuans, H.O. Forbes and "H. Nisbet on, FR. 
Paris, The Spartans of,—II. Gen M Read, MAH. 
Pascal, Jacqueline, F.B Harrison, NH. 
Pentateuchal Discussion, The, E C. Bissell, HomR. 
Pestalozzi, Henri, C.J. Hamilton, Mac. 
Phthisis, Origin, Propagation, and Prevention, Prof. Tyndall, 


, NewR. 


Pitcairn’s Island, Letters from, OM. 

Poet's Town, A (Marblehead), Margaret B. Wright, Chaut. 
Political Economy in Italy, Prof. Ugo Rabbeno, PSQ. 
Political Issues of 1892, The, Henry Cabot, Lodge, F. 
Politics, General European, Germany, France and, Harp. 
Pompeii Revisited, Prof. Halbherr, Ant. 

Postal Banking System, The Austrian, S. Baxter, A 
Provence, Play in, Elizabeth R Pennell, CM 

Powell, Sir George Baden, GB, Aug. 

Psye hieal Field, Harvest and Laborers in the, 

Pytheas, an Old Greek Epxlorer of Britain, Kari Blind, FR. 
Railroad Stock-Watering, T. L. Greene, PSQ. 

Rai!way Consolidation, A Plea for, C.P. Huntington, NAR. 
Railways: Can Passenger Fares be Lowered, NC. 
Reformers, Foreign Homes of, 8S. W. Kershaw, Q 

Religious Paper, The, and the Minister HomR. 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Rewa River, Fiji, H.H.Thiele, ScotGM, Aug. 

Roads and Hi ways, by a’ 4 J.G. Speed, Tipp 

Roman Lady, High-Born, E ” Carter, SunM. 

Rouen, A Sermon in, Mac. 

Russia and the Russians, Mrs.C.R.Corson, Chaut. 

Russia, Condition of Peasants i in, AA 

Russia uncer Alexander III.. Prof. Geffcken, NewR. 

St. John’s Gospel, Prof. E. Schurer, CR. 

St. Petersburg to Sebastopol, W. B: Paton. TB. 

Saloon, The Enemies of the, a a HomR. 

Savings Banks, Postal, ~ E. Buell 

Scheffer, Ary, ‘A. Laby 0 

School, What a Boy’s, aout be, Rev. H. A. Coit. 

Science, American Association for the poner Bl of, Chaut~ 
Science and Society in the Fifties, TB. 

Scripture Interpretation, HomR. 

Secret Societies, yeas ge ro Re Harp. 

September, T. E. Kebbel, 


Shakesp vo a eee Oem tl Dr. Garnett, Ata 
Shaw, E.M., CSJ; Phren 
Shelley. nl eg Extract from Letters, GM. 


Siberia, A Winter Journey through, George Kennan, CM. 
Smith, Goldwin, and the Jews, I. B. Bendavid, NAR. 
Socialism, German, J. Bourdeau, NE. 

Socialism and Labor, J.L. § kaya C.W. 

Social Life. American, English Criticism of, OD, Aug. 
Social Reform, Modern Methods of, Lyman ‘Abbott, Chaut. 
Social Science, A New Chair of, Rev. M. McG. Dana. AR. 
Society in Different Cities, Mrs. M. E.W.Sherwood, Lipp. 
Society Journal, Evolution of the, Mrs. R. A. Pryor, Cos. 
Soluntum, A Forgotten City, Eleanor Lewis, Cos. 
Songs and Ballads of Fife, Black. 

Soré. the Danish Eton, D. K. Dodge, GGM. 

Spatial Sensation, Genesis of, E. V. Bigelow, NE. 
Speech as a Barrier between Man and Beast. 


AM. 
Sport: September, T. E. Kebbel, NatR. 
Stalking a Black Stag in Monar, Black. 
Statistical Publications of the United States, AAPS. 
Steamship Lines of the World, R. Hunt, Scrib. 
Straw Plaiters, F Travers, GW. 
Sunday. An Ideal, Rev.C.H. Eaton, NAR. 
Swimmin Animals, R. by hg ee k. 
Swiss Catholic Sports, J A.Symonds, FR. 
Tasmania, GB, Aug. 
Tatersall's, Elizabeth Bisland, Cos. 
Taxpayers, The Government and the, Edward Atkinson, F. 
Technological Education in the United States, H.W. Tyler, F. 
Telegraph Cables Repairing, at Sea, CJ 
Telescope and Camera, W. Schooling, WR. 
Temperance: The Gothenburg pong | System, M. 
Theosophy, Countess of Jersey on, SydQ, June. 
Thirteent ‘Century. Survey of, F. Harrison, FR. 
Training, Its Bearing on Health, Sir M. Mackenzie, NewR. 
Training Ships, Value of, CJ. 
Trouting in the Metis Lakes, C.J. Colles, O. 
Tudor, Elizabeth, Sarah Tytler, GOP. 
Turkey: 
Under the Minarets, F. H. Smith, Harp. 
Turkish Girlhood, EI. 
United States, Recent Constitution Making in the, AAPS. 
United States, Statistical Publications of the, AAPS. 
University Ideals of the New American, D.S. Jordan, F. 
University, The Ideal, Rev. John Miller, ore 
University Extension, Prof. W Broughton, 
University Life, American, Present Ideals of J Rocye. Scrib. 
Vanity The Value of, Junius H Browne, NAR. 
Vivisection, an Unscientific View of, Lady Paget, NatR. 
Wagnerism, The Growth and Triumph of, H.T. Finck, F. 
West Indies for Young Englishmen, GB, Aug. 
Westminster Abbey, CJ. 
Whitefield as a Preacher, Archdeacon Farrar, SunM. 
omen and Women’s Work. 
Women and Work, Jules Simon and Miss C. Black, NewR. 
Factory Girls. Eleanor Holmes. NH. 
Women's Medical Work in India, VIP. 
The Real Status of Women in Islam, Ameer Ali, NC. 
What America Does for her Girls, Ata. 
The Recreations of Eminent Women. GOP. 
Women Suffrage Charles Mackay, SydQ, June. 
Woman's Life in Old Italy, R. Davey, NatR. 
Turkish Girlhood Fatima, EI. 
Codperative Womanhood in the State, M. A sieermens, NAR. 
The Ladies’ New York “lub, Julia H. Percy. 
Woman’s Share in Russian Nihilism, Ella 
Cheese and Butter Schools for Girls. 
The Higher Education of Women, Alice F. Palmer, F. 
Physical Hindrances to Teaching Girls, F. 
Society Women as Authors, Anna V. Dorsey. Cos. 
Woman in Literature, Dr Klara Kiihnast, Chaut. 
Wood, Thomas Winter, Tin. 
Wood-Carving, H. Townsend, GOP. 
Woodford, Major-Gen. J.G., MC. 
Worn-out Parsons, Dr. Jessopp, NC. 
Xavier, St. Francis, The Miracles of, Rev.T Hughes, CW. 
Yacht Clubs of the East—-IL, A.J. Kenealy, 
Zodlogical Retrogression, H ‘G Wells, GM. 


E. P. Evans.. 


4. a Cos. 
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